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INTRODUCTION. 


The  pernicious  custom  of  eating  animal  food  having 
become  so  general  in  this  country,  the  following 
observations  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public,  in  the  hope  that  some  impartial  and  well- 
disposed  persons  will  be  thereby  induced  to  relinquish 
the  practice,  from  a conviction  that  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals is  not  only  unnecessary  for  the  support  of  man, 
but  that  a vegetable  diet  is  more  favourable  to  health , 
humanity , and  religion. 

That  animal  food  is  unnecessary  to  the  sustenance 
of  man  will  appear  evident,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  mankind  lived  wholly 
on  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  and  that 
even  at  this  day,  millions  of  human  beings  in  Asia 
and  Africa  subsist  in  a similar  manner.  But  we  need 
not  go  back  to  the  primitive  ages,  nor  travel  to  dis- 
tant climes,  in  order  to  prove  that  vegetable  food  is 
nutritive  and  salutary ; we  have  the  evidence  at  hand : 
the  most  hardy  Highlanders  take  comparatively  little 
animal  food ; and  the  Irish  labourer,  who  works  hard 
and  possesses  much  strength,  lives  principally  on  a 
vegetable  diet.  If  additional  testimony  were  needed, 
proofs  sufficient  to  establish  the  practicability  and 
salutariness  of  the  system  are  afforded  in  the  health 
and  strength  enjoyed  by  the  persons  belonging  to  the 
society  of  which  the  Editor  of  this  work  is  a member, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  of  whom  have  entirely  ab- 
stained from  animal  food  and  intoxicating  liquor  from 
ten  to  twenty  years. 
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That  a vegetable  diet  is  more  favourable  to  health 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  nations  that  subsist  on 
this  kind  of  food  are  strong,  robust,  and  capable  of 
enduring  the  greatest  fatigue ; and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  long  lives  of  the  primitive  race  of 
men  must,  in  a great  degree,  be  attributed  to  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  food  on  which  mankind  then 
lived.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
several  eminent  characters,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
that  many  of  the  diseases  with  which  mankind  are 
afflicted  may  be  ascribed  to  the  eating  of  animal 
food. 

Dr.  Lambe  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  not  a few 
of  the  diseases  with  which  the  people  of  this  country 
are  afflicted  may  be  attributed  to  this  baneful  diet. 
An  eminent  physician  of  Paris,  in  a work  published 
some  years  ago,  has  also  shown  that  numerous  dis- 
eases are  caused  or  increased  by  the  eating  of  animal 
flesh. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  eating  of  swine’s 
flesh  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  scurvy,  and  that  a 
vegetable  diet  is  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  a com- 
plete cure.  Dr.  Buchan  says  that  ‘ consumptions,  so 
common  in  England,  are  in  part  owing  to  the  great 
use  of  animal  food.’  The  gout  is  also  said  to  be 
caused,  in  some  degree,  by  the  eating  of  flesh-meat, 
and  instances  are  on  record  of  its  being  cured  by  a 
milk- diet. 

Mr.  Abemethy,  whose  opinion  on  this  subject  will 
not  be  questioned,  says,  ‘ If  you  put  improper  food 
into  the  stomach,  it  becomes  disordered,  and  the 
whole  system  is  affected.  Vegetable  matter  ferments 
and  becomes  gaseous ; while  animal  substances  are 
changed  into  a putrid,  abominable,  and  acrid  stimulus. 
Now  some  people  acquire  preposterous  noses,  others 
blotches  on  the  face  and  different  parts  of  the  body, 
Others  inflammation  of  the  eyes — all  arising  from  the 
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irritations  of  the  stomach.  I am  often  asked,*  says 
Mr.  Abernethy,  ‘ why  I don’t  practise  what  I preach. 
I answer  by  reminding  the  inquirer  of  the  parson 
and  the  sign-post ; both  point  the  way,  but  neither 
follow  its  course.’  Thus  we  see  that  it  is  easier  to 
acknowledge  a true  principle  than  tc  live  according 
to  it. 

As  a further  illustration  of  the  pernicious  effects  of 
animal  flesh  on  the  human  system,  the  following  fact 
may  be  adduced  : ‘ The  late  Sir  Edward  Berry  pre- 
vailed on  a man  to  live  on  partridges,  without  vege- 
tables; but  after  eight  days’  trial  he  was  obliged  to 
desist,  in  consequence  of  strong  symptoms  then  ap- 
pearing of  an  incipient  putrefaction.'  This  fact  alone 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  the  use  of  the  vegetables 
along  with  the  animal  substance  that  enables  mankind 
to  sustain  the  bad  effects  of  the  latter. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  let  us  not  forget  that 
animals,  like  human  beings,  are  subject  to  diseases, 
uncleannesses,  and  surfeits  j that  diseased  meat  is 
sometimes  exposed  for  sale,  and  also  that  it  is  not  a 
very  unfrequent  practice  for  butchers,  perhaps  with 
diseased  lungs,  to  blow  their  meat,  particularly  veal, 
to  make  it  look  fine. 

Animal  food,  therefore,  must  always  be  more  or 
less  dangerous.  For  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  into 
our  stomachs  putrefying,  corrupting,  and  diseased  ani- 
mal substances,  without  being  subjected  to  foul  bodily 
diseases,  weaknesses,  corruptions,  and  premature 
death.  If,  then,  we  would  enjoy  health  ourselves, 
and  avoid  laying  the  foundation  of  disease  in  our 
offspring,  we  must  cease  to  degrade  and  bestialize 
our  bodies  by  making  them  the  burial-places  for  the 
carcasses  of  innocent  brute  animals,  some  healthy, 
some  diseased,  and  all  violently  murdered. 

That  food  has  an  effect  on  the  disposition  is  clearly 
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evinced  by  the  different  tempers  of  the  carnivorous 
and  herbivorous  animals ; the  former  are  savage, 
ferocious  creatures,  that  prowl  out  at  night  and  seek 
to  destroy  all  within  their  reach ; the  others  wander 
tranquilly  on  the  plains  in  herds,  enjoy  themselves  in 
the  day,  and  manifest  their  innocence  by  various 
playful  sports  with  each  other.  The  temper  of  the 
carnivorous  animal,  however,  is  materially  altered  by 
the  kind  of  food  which  is  given  to  it.  A dog,  for 
instance,  which  is  fed  on  raw  flesh,  is  much  more 
fierce  and  rapacious  than  one  that  feeds  on  milk  or 
vegetable  substances.  And  the  ferocity  even  of  a 
lion  has  been  greatly  abated,  and  he  has  been  ren- 
dered tractable,  by  being  fed  on  vegetable  food. 

The  same  effect  of  aliment  is  discernible  among 
the  different  nations  of  men.  ‘The  Tartars,’  says 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  ‘ who  live  principally  on  animal 
food,  possess  a degree  of  ferocity  of  mind  and  fierce- 
ness of  character  which  forms  the  leading  features  of 
all  carnivorous  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  a vege- 
table diet  gives  to  the  disposition,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Brahmin  and  Gentoo,  a mildness  of  feeling  directly 
the  reverse  of  the  former.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  practice 
of  slaughtering  and  devouring  animals  has  a tendency 
to  strengthen  in  us  a murderous  disposition  and  brutal 
nature,  rendering  us  insensible  to  pity,  and  inducing 
us  more  easily  to  sanction  the  murdering  of  our  fellow 
men.  On  the  contrary,  vegetable  food  clears  the 
intellect,  preserves  innocency,  increases  compassion 
and  love. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  a vegetable 
diet  ought  to  be  preferred  from  a principle  of  human- 
ity. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  exists  within  us 
by  nature  a repugnance  to  the  spilling  of  blood ; and 
we  cannot  even  see  an  animal  tortured,  much  less 
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killed,  without  feelings  of  compassion:  this  feeling  of 
the  heart,  implanted  by  the  Deity,  should  be  consi- 
I dered  as  a guide  to  human  conduct. 

Had  the  Creator  intended  man  to  be  an  animal  of 
prey,  would  He  have  implanted  in  his  breast  an  in- 
! stinct  so  adverse  to  His  purpose  ? Could  He  mean 
j that  the  human  race  should  eat  their  food  with  com- 
I punction  and  regret ; that  every  morsel  should  be 
| purchased  with  a pang,  and  every  meal  of  man  em- 
poisoned with  remorse  ? Were  we  forced  with  our 
own  hands  to  kill  the  animals  which  we  devour,  who 
is  there  amongst  us,  whose  disposition  has  not  been 
vitiated,  that  would  not  throw  down  with  detestation 
the  knife,  and,  rather  than  imbrue  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  lamb,  consent  for  ever  to  forego 
the  favourite  repast  ? Then  ought  we  to  induce 
others  to  commit  what  we  cannot  freely  commit  our- 
selves? Wild  beasts  of  the  field  will  seldom  kill, 
unless  impelled  by  hunger  or  in  self-defence : what 
excuse  then  can  we  have  for  such  a practice,  while  we 
have  so  many  delicious  fruits  and  vegetables  ? 

If  we  attend  to  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  it 
seems  as  if  man  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a frugi- 
vorous  animal ; and  that  he  only  becomes  an  animal 
of  prey  by  acquired  habit.  The  form  and  disposition 
of  the  intestines  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ouran- 
outang,  or  man  of  the  woods,  an  animal  which  lives 
On  fruit  and  vegetables.  It  has  also  been  remarked 
that  all  carnivorous  animals  have  a smooth  and  uni- 
form colon,  and  all  herbivorous  animals  a cellulated 
one.  Nor  do  we  appear  to  be  adapted  by  nature  to 
the  use  of  animal  food  from  the  conformation  of  the 
teeth.  The  carnivorous  animals,  such  as  lions,  tigers, 
wolves,  dogs,  &c.,  have  their  teeth  long,  sharp,  and 
uneven,  with  intervals  between  them  ; but  the  herbi- 
vorous animals,  such  as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats, 
&c.,  have  their  teeth  short,  broad,  blunt,  adjoining 
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one  another,  and  distributed  in  even  rows.  Now, 
as  man  has  received  from  nature  teeth  which  are 
unlike  those  of  the  first  class,  and  resemble  those 
of  the  second,  it  seems  that  nature  intended  him 
to  follow,  in  the  selection  of  his  food,  not  the 
carnivorous  tribes,  but  those  races  of  animals  which 
are  contented  with  the  simple  productions  of  the 
earth. 

Some  persons,  however,  will  argue  that  man  is  a 
mixed  animal,  and  designed  to  live  upon  both  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  because  he  does  so  live. 
This  reminds  us  of  a circumstance  mentioned  by 
BufFon,  of  a sheep  being  so  trained  to  eat  mutton 
that  it  would  no  longer  eat  grass  ; but  will  any  man 
contend  that  sheep  were  designed  to  live  on  mutton, 
because  their  nature  might  be  so  far  perverted,  as  in 
the  case  above  mentioned?  If,  then,  men  have  de- 
generated from  their  original  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence, is  it  to  be  contended  that  custom  is  a sufficient 
proof  that  their  conduct  is  now  right  ? Others  say 
that  animals  eat  each  other,  and  why  may  not  we  eat 
them  ? What ! because  we  see  a wolf  worry  a lamb, 
are  we  to  imitate  the  practice,  and  inherit  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  wolf?  Some  modern  sophists  will  sar- 
castically ask,  ‘ Why  is  man  furnished  with  the  canine 
or  dog  teeth,  except  that  nature  meant  him  to  be 
carnivorous  V Is  then  the  propriety  of  an  action  to 
be  determined  purely  by  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
agent?  Is  it  right  to  do  everything  we  have  the 
power  to  do  ? Because  nature  has  furnished  man 
with  the  capacity  to  devour  human  flesh,  will  any  one 
pretend  that  he  was  made  to  feed  on  his  fellow  men  ? 
The  possessing  of  similar  instruments,  powers,  or 
capacities,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  relied  upon  as 
indications  of  nature,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
living.  Hares  and  rabbits  have  feet  very  similar, 
but  how  different  are  their  habits ! A dog  has  claws. 
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and  lie  will  make  a hole  in  the  ground  with  them  to 
get  at  a mouse ; but  he  will  not  burrow  in  the  ground 
to  escape  from  the  cold  : therefore  it  would  be  absurd 
to  infer  that  he  was  designed  by  nature  to  live  like  a 
rabbit.  The  ouran-outang  and  man  have  similar 
teeth ; the  former  lives  entirely  on  fruits,  and  the 
latter  gives  proof  that  he  can  devour  every  kind  of 
animal,  from  the  oyster  to  the  elephant.  Another 
question  asked  by  the  opposers  of  this  humane  system 
is, 4 If  we  should  live  entirely  on  vegetable  food,  what 
would  become  of  the  cattle  ? They  would  grow  so 
numerous,  they  would  produce  a famine,  or  eat  us  up 
if  we  did  not  kill  and  eat  them.’  These  are  rather 
suppositions  than  arguments,  mere  fancies,  because 
unexperienced.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  there 
are  abundance  cf  animals  in  the  world  which  men  do 
not  kill  for  food,  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  of  their  in- 
juring mankind,  or  becoming  too  numerous.  Besides, 
multiparous  animals  live  but  a short  time,  and  many 
of  them  perish  unless  attention  is  paid  to  them  by 
men.  Cattle  are  at  present  an  article  of  trade,  and 
their  numbers  are  industriously  promoted.  If  cows 
and  sheep  were  kept  solely  for  their  milk  and 
fleece,  and  if  they  should  become  too  numerous,  man- 
kind would  readily  find  means  of  reducing  them,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  butcher’s  knife. 

We  need  not,  however,  at  present  be  under  any 
apprehension  in  this  country  of  being  eaten  up  by 
cows  and  sheep,  for  there  is  sufficient  land  for  the 
support  of  a great  increase  both  of  men  and  animals. 
England  alone,  which  now  contains  only  about  twelve 
millions  of  inhabitants,  is  capable  of  producing,  by 
spade  husbandry,  a sufficiency  of  nutritive  vegetables 
for  the  support  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
human  beings:  but  if  every  one  must  consume  a 
pound  of  flesh  a day,  there  is  scarcely  enough  of  land 
for  the  existing  population : we  are  therefore  more 
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likely  to  suffer  from  famine  under  the  present  system 
than  we  should  be  if  the  practice  of  abstaining  from 
animal  food  were  more  generally  adopted.  To  those 
who  ask  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  the  vege- 
table system  should  be  universally  adopted — this  must 
be  the  answer  : It  is  evident  that,  by  imitating  those 
of  the  golden  age,  we  should  be  free  and  happy.  There 
would  be  fewer  diseases,  less  crime,  no  wars,  no 
slavery ; but  universal  peace  and  good  will  would  be 
established  among  men. 

Having  stated  a few  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  a vegetable  regi- 
men, in  reference  to  health  and  humanity , it  may  be 
useful  to  show  that  the  laws  contained  in  sacred 
scripture,  and  the  practice  of  the  wisest  and  the  best 
of  men  in  all  ages,  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  dictates  of  reason.  Some  persons 
adopt  the  system  on  account  of  health,  or  from  mo- 
tives of  compassion  to  the  brute  creation ; but  they 
cannot  see  how  the  mode  of  living,  as  to  food,  can 
have  anything  to  do  with  religion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  what 
kind  of  religion  is  that  which  is  opposed  to  humanity  ? 
And  is  it  of  no  consequence,  in  a moral  or  religious 
point  of  view,  whether  man  lives  according  to  sensual 
appetite  or  enlightened  reason  ? If  ye  live  after  the 
flesh,  says  the  Apostle,  ye  shall  die  ; but  if  ye  through 
the  spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall 
live. 

The  design  of  the  laws  of  God  is  to  teach  man  the 
best  means  of  attaining  happiness  both  here  and 
hereafter.  And  as  so  much  depends  on  our  possess- 
ing a sound  mind  in  a sound  body,  our  merciful 
Creator,  who  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  has  con- 
descended to  give  us  laws  respecting  what  we  should 
eat  and  what  we  should  not  eat.  This  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  show  by  directing  the  reader’s  attention 
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to  some  passages  of  Scripture,  which,  if  they  have 
any  meaning,  must  be  directions  to  man  in  the  choice 
of  his  food.  If,  then,  reason,  humanity,  and  the  law 
of  God  point  the  same  way,  we  have  three  witnesses 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  The  conflicting  opi- 
nions of  men,  respecting  what  is  best  either  for  the 
promotion  of  health  or  happiness,  cannot  safely  be 
relied  upon ; let  Deity,  then,  decide  the  question  ; 
and  if  ye  will  do  His  will,  ye  shall  know  by  experi- 
ence whether  the  doctrine  be  of  God. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  after  God  had  cre- 
ated man,  he  directed  him  concerning  his  food,  say- 
ing, ‘ Behold , I have  given  you  every  herb  bearing 
seed  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and 
every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a tree  yielding 
seed , to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat*  In  the  Decalogue 
Jehovah  says,  ‘ Thou  shalt  not  kill*  Who  dare  limit 
the  precept  to  the  killing  of  human  beings,  when 
God  has  said,  ‘ Ye  shall  neither  add  to  the  law  nor 
diminish  aught  from  it?’  He  further  says,  Flesh 
with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall 
ye  not  eat : neither  shall  ye  eat  any  manner  of  fat 
of  ox , or  of  sheep , or  of  goat , in  any  of  your  dwell- 
ings. In  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  Apostles 
held  a council  and  issued  a decree  to  the  Churches, 
saying,  ‘ It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to 
us  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  ne- 
cessary things : that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to 
idols,  and  from  blood  (or  intoxicating  wine,  see  Ezek. 
xxxix.  19),  and  from  things  strangled,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  animals  which  have  suffered  a violent 
death.  From  Judith  xi.  12,  we  learn  that  the  eating 
of  animal  food  was  what  God  had  forbidden  by  his 
laws.  And  we  have  the  strongest  proof  that  the 
Israelites  were  fed  with  manna  for  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  although  they  had  much  cattle.  In  Ec - 
clus.  xxxix.  26,  it  is  said  that  the  principal  things  for 
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the  use  of  man’s  life  are  salt,  flour,  wheat,  honey, 
milk,  &c. ; but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  flesh 
of  cattle.  From  Prov.  xxvii.  23 — 27,  it  would  seem 
that  the  design  of  keeping  flocks  was  for  the  fleece 
and  the  milk.  See  also  1 Cor.  ix.  7,  and  Psalm  xlix. 
14.  These  and  several  other  passages  which  might 
be  adduced  may  reasonably  be  considered  as  sufficient 
to  convince  a humane  person  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  written  law  of  God,  and  to  the  feeling  of  com- 
passion implanted  in  the  heart , to  kill  innocent  ani- 
mals for  our  daily  sustenance.  We  are  well  aware, 
however,  that  objections  will  be  brought  from  scrip- 
ture against  this  doctrine,  as,  for  instance : ‘ Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you,’  &c. 
But  it  should  be  recollected  that  every  moving  thing 
that  liveth  is  not  fit  for  meat : people  do  not  eat 
lizards,  worms,  flies,  serpents,  and  dogs.  Again  : 
4 Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defiles  the 
man  * — But  does  any  man  imagine  that,  by  this  de- 
claration, our  Saviour  meant  to  give  full  licence  to 
gluttony  and  intemperance — that  a man  might  swal- 
low poison — or  that  he  might  eat  anything  which  the 
law  of  God  forbade  to  be  eaten  ? The  sense  in  which 
the  words  were  used  must  be  gathered  from  the  rea- 
son and  the  occasion  of  their  being  spoken,  which 
was  this — The  Pharisees,  being  offended,  murmured 
at  the  disciples  of  Jesus  for  sitting  down  to  meat  with 
unwashen  hands  : in  answer  to  them,  Jesus  says, 4 Not 
that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defiles’  &c. ; that  is 
to  say,  not  a little  soil  or  filth  taken  into  the  mouth, 
by  eating  with  unwashen  hands,  can  be  said  to  defile 
a man,  &c.  This  is  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of 
the  words.  Besides,  these  words  were  spoken  twenty 
years  before  the  Apostolic  decree,  which  appears  to 
forbid  the  use  of  animal  food  to  the  Gentiles ; and 
would  the  Apostles  make  a decree  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  declaration  of  Jesus?  Another  objection 
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has  been  stated : — In  the  account  of  Peters  vision 
we  are  informed  that  the  Lord  said  to  him,  ‘ Rise, 
Peter,  kill  and  eat.'  But  what  did  Peter  himself 
learn  from  the  vision  ? He  says  that  he  understood 
that  he  was  not  to  call  any  man  common  or  unclean  ; 
and  that  the  Gentiles  were  denoted  by  the  animal 
appearances.  Surely  it  will  not  be  contended  that 
real  animals  were  let  down  in  a sheet  out  of  heaven  ? 
Peter  was  by  this  vision  corrected  of  a prejudice  he, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  entertained 
against  the  Gentiles : and  we  afterwards  find  his 
brethren  accusing  him  of  going  in  to  men  uncircum- 
cised and  eating  with  them  ; that  is  to  say,  he  went 
and  partook  of  the  sacrament  with  Gentiles,  and  they 
became  Christians,  God  having  commanded  him  to 
do  so — for  the  right  rendering  of  the  passage  is,  Rise, 
Peter , sacrifice  (or  consecrate)  and  eat.  Another 
objection  is,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  has  determined  the 
lawfulness  of  eating  anything  sold  in  the  shambles , or 
set  before  us,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience 
sake.  But  will  any  man  in  his  senses  interpret  this 
permission  to  extend  further  than  to  things  lawful 
and  proper  to  be  sold  or  eaten  ? This  would  suit 
unprincipled  dealers  in  flesh,  and  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  market-lookers.  Besides,  are  we  sure  that 
nothing  but  flesh-meat  is  sold  in  places  called  sham- 
bles? Moreover,  can  it  be  believed  that  St.  Paul 
gave  this  permission  in  contradiction  to  the  decree  of 
the  Apostles,  a decree  to  which  he  himself  consented, 
and  which  he  was  very  active  in  circulating  among 
the  different  churches  ? On  an  impartial  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  these  permissions  of  the 
Apostle  relate  entirely  to  meats  offered  to  idols ; parts 
of  which  offerings  (though  not  of  flesh-meat)  were 
sometimes  sold  in  the  shambles  or  market,  and  some- 
times eaten  in  private  houses  ; and  these  the  Apostle 
permitted  to  be  eaten  by  Christians,  asking  no  ques- 
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tions  (whether  they  had  been  offered  to  an  idol)  for 
conscience  sake.  The  intention  of  that  part  of  the 
decree  was  to  keep  Christians  from  idolatry,  and  the 
best  way  to  effect  this  was  by  prohibiting  all  com- 
munication with  idols  and  idolaters  in  their  feasts  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  their  idols  : it  being  pretended 
by  some  that  they  might  innocently  partake  of  idol- 
feasts,  since  they  knew  that  an  idol  was  nothing , 
and  there  was  but  one  God.  But  after  all,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  by  some,  that  it  is  the  blood  which 
is  forbidden,  and  not  the  flesh.  This  is  a weak  ob- 
jection, as  it  is  well  known  that  the  flesh  is  constituted 
of  the  blood : how,  then,  can  we  eat  flesh  without 
eating  blood  ? 

Having  endeavoured  briefly  to  answer  some  of 
the  most  common  objections  drawn  from  scripture, 
against  the  system,  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to 
say  a few  words  respecting^.?/*.  On  the  authority  of 
medical  men  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  flesh  of  fish 
is  more  unwholesome  than  that  of  land  animals ; it 
being  more  putrescent,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the 
nauseous  and  hepatic  eructations  of  the  stomach  after 
it  is  eaten.  But  it  may  be  said,  Did  not  Jesus  eat 
fish?  and  were  not  his  disciples  fishermen  ? In  order 
to  come  at  the  truth  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary 
we  should  not  rest  in  the  word,  fish , nor  limit  its 
signification  to  one  kind  of  fish  ; neither  should  we 
conclude  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  fishers  ; for 
we  know  that  there  are  various  sorts,  as  pearl-fishers, 
coral-fishers,  and  fishers  of  water-plants  of  different 
kinds , as  well  as  of  the  animal  fish.  Now,  we  shall 
not  presume  to  decide  which  of  these  pursuits  the  dis- 
ciples were  engaged  in,  or  whether  Jesus  did  not 
call  them  away  from  their  worldly  occupation  of  fish- 
ing, because  we  may  not  be  possessed  of  all  the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  come  to  a correct  conclusion : 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  submit  to  the  reader’s 
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consideration  a few  facts  which  may  be  the  means  of 
furnishing  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  whether 
feasting  on  salmon,  by  way  of  fasting  from  flesh,  be 
quite  consonant  with  the  practice  of  Jesus  and  his 
disciples.  We  learn  from  Numbers  xi.  5,  that  when 
the  Israelites  murmured  against  Moses,  and  wished 
to  return  to  Egypt,  they  said,  * We  remember  the 
fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely ; the  cu- 
cumbers, and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the 
onions,  and  the  garlic.’  Now,  we  are  informed  by 
Herodotus,  that  fish  was  in  his  time  very  much 
used  as  food  in  Egypt,  many  families  living  entirely 
upon  it:  that  it  was  sometimes  usedybes/L  and  some- 
times roasted.  Sometimes  they  dried  it  in  the  sun, 
then  beat  it  small  in  a mortar,  and  afterwards  sifted  it 
through  a piece  of  fine  cloth ; and  thus  formed  it  into 
cakes  as  bread.  This  is  the  very  mode  in  which  the 
Egyptians  now  prepare  the  Zofos-plants : they  dry 
them  in  the  sun,  roast  or  broil  them  ; then  having 
parched  the  seed  within  the  lotos,  whose  head  re- 
sembles that  of  a poppy,  they  make  bread  of  it. 
(See  Beauties  of  Nature  and  Art  displayed,  vol.  xii. 
p.  141.) — Pococke  says,  that  when  he  was  in  Upper 
Egypt,  they  told  him  there  was  a large  fish  called 
lotos,  which  probably  is  the  lotos  that  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Egyptians.  (See  his  Travels  in 
Egypt,  Pinkerton's  Coll.  p.  lxi.  p.  333.) — Water- 
melons are  much  eaten  in  warm  climates,  which,  being 
moist  and  cooling,  are  of  course  particularly  grateful 
to  the  palate.  These,  and  several  other  facts  to  the 
same  purport  which  might  be  adduced,  must,  at 
least,  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  Jesus  or  his  disciples 
did  really  eat  animal  fish.  And  especially,  when  we 
know  that  Parkhurst,  in  his  Greek  Lexicon,  says, 

‘ It  seems  not  very  natural  to  understand  the  Greek 
word,  opsarion  (John  xxi.  9),  as  signifying  fish.  It 
signifies  some  other  kind  of  provision,  of  the  deli- 
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cious  sort,  that  may  be  eaten  with  bread.’  Indeed, 
fish  and  honey  do  not  seem  to  be  very  suitable  to  be 
eaten  together.  In  addition  to  this  evidence,  if  the 
reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  Calmet’s  Dic- 
tionary, he  will  find  that  ‘ James  and  John  were 
fishermen  with  Zebedee  their  father  ; ’ and  yet  ‘ they 
never  ate  either  fish  or  flesh.1  From  Josephus  we 
learn  that  no  animal  fish  will  live  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  yet  the  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  an  abundance 
of  fishers  who  should  fish  on  its  borders.  We  should 
recollect  also,  that  when  the  net  brake,  while  the  dis- 
ciples were  fishing,  the  fish  did  not  escape  ! Taking 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  view- 
ing the  subject  impartially  and  uninfluenced  by  pre- 
judice or  appetite,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  justified  in 
maintaining  that  the  scriptures,  properly  understood, 
do  not  sanction  the  eating  of  either  fish  or  animal 
flesh  ; at  all  events,  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
our  entertaining  such  an  opinion,  and  the  Apostle 
says,  ‘ He  that  doubteth  is  condemned  if  he  eat ; for 
whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.1 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  our  limits 
will  allow,  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Bible-Christians  abstain  from  ani- 
mal food,  which  is  done,  not  only  in  obedience  to  the 
Divine  command,  but  because  it  is  an  observance 
which,  if  more  generally  adopted,  would  prevent 
much  cruelty,  luxury,  and  disease,  besides  many  other 
evils  which  cause  misery  in  society.  It  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  by  promoting  health,  long  life, 
and  happiness  ; — and  thus  be  a most  effectual  means 
of  reforming  mankind.  It  would  entirely  abolish  that 
greatest  of  all  curses,  JVar ; for  those  who  are  so 
conscientious  as  not  to  kill  animals  will  never  murder 
human  beings.  On  all  these  accounts  the  system 
cannot  be  too  much  recommended.  The  practice  of 
abstaining  cannot  be  wrong;  it  must  therefore  be 
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some  consolation  to  be  on  tbe  side  of  duty.  If  we 
err,  we  err  on  the  sure  side  ; — it  is  innocent ; — it  is 
infinitely  better  authorized,  and  more  nearly  asso- 
ciated with  religion,  virtue,  and  humanity,  than  the 
contrary  practice : and  we  have  the  sanction  of  the 
wisest  and  the  best  of  men — of  the  whole  Christian 
world  for  several  hundred  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  in  opposition  to  a 
practice  manifestly  brutal  and  savage ; a practice 
which  cannot  answer  any  ends  but  those  of  luxury, 
disease,  cruelty,  and  oppression — ends  of  all  others 
the  most  opposed  to  the  true  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


ON  THE  PERNICIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  INTOXICAT- 
ING LIQUORS. 

O,  madness  ! to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drink  our  chief  support  of  health. 

When  God,  with  these  forbidden,  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare, 

Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook. 

Milton. 

The  numerous  and  disgusting  scenes  of  drunkenness 
which  we  daily  behold  render  it  necessary  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  stem,  if  possible,  the  torrent 
of  this  detestable  vice ; or  this  once  flourishing  and 
happy  country  will  become,  ere  long,  a general  scene 
of  poverty,  crime,  disease,  and  misery.  If  intempe- 
rance must  be  patronised,  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  erect 
places  of  worship,  or  to  expect  anything  but  disap- 
pointment in  attempting  to  diffuse  religious  know- 
ledge among  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  The  drink- 
ing of  intoxicating  liquors  is  the  root  of  almost  every 
evil  in  society  ; it  is  the  parent  of  poverty,  of  dis- 
eases of  all  sorts,  of  feebleness  of  body  and  mind,  and 
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at  last  the  drunkard  departs  from  life  regretted  not 
even  by  friends,  parents,  or  brethren.  It  is  also 
probable  that  more  than  half  the  crimes  which  bring 
men  to  an  untimely  end  are  the  fruit  of  strong  drink. 
If  then  all  this  be  true,  what  a tremendous  collection 
of  misery  and  mischief  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  single 
cause  ! Poverty ! Disease  ! Theft ! Murder ! — Can 
this  be  read  without  concern,  or  is  it  possible  such 
depravity  should  be  seen  with  indifference  ? Were 
murders  committed  by  any  other  weapons,  or  were 
half  the  number  of  the  families  who  might  otherwise 
prove  useful  to  the  community  as  easily  plunged  into 
vice  and  ruin  by  any  other  means,  is  it  possible  that 
the  professed  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or  those  who 
are  clothed  with  civil  authority,  should  be  uncon- 
cerned spectators  of  such  dreadful  and  enlarging 
scenes  of  wickedness  and  misery  ? 4 Common  hu- 

manity would  prevent  a single  murder,  and  restrain 
the  uplifted  arm  that  would  administer  one  deadly 
potion,  or  that  aimed  a deadly  weapon  at  one  inno- 
cent at  the  breast.  But  what  is  a single  murder, 
compared  to  the  many  thousands  that  are  annually 
sent  out  of  the  world  by  a slow  but  sure  poison  ? And 
among  these,  how  many  unoffending  children  and 
helpless  babes  fall  pitiable  victims  V In  addition  to 
this  catalogue  of  misery,  it  may  be  stated  as  a melan- 
choly fact,  that  a very  great  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  insanity  are  caused  by  excessive  drinking.  It  is 
high  time,  therefore,  that  something  should  be  done : 
but  what  must  that  something  be?  If  the  magis- 
tracy will  do  nothing  towards  even  restraining  the 
licentiousness  of  those  nurseries  of  profligacy  and 
crime,  the  public-houses ; and  if  Government,  in 
order  to  increase  the  revenue,  continue  to  permit  the 
bread  of  the  people  to  be  converted  into  poison,  and 
retailed  in  those  infamous  recesses  of  wickedness,  the 
dram  shops;  what  can  be  done?  There  remains 
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only  one  effectual  way  of  counteracting  this  evil,  and 
that  is,  for  all  who  call  themselves  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  to  strike  at  the  root  of  this  great  sin,  by  set- 
ting an  example  of  entire  abstinence  from  every  kind 
of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  using  all  their  influence  to 
induce  their  hearers  to  do  the  same  ; then,  and  not 
till  then , may  we  expect  prosperity,  health,  and  hap- 
piness to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  this  land.  They 
must  not  suppose  that,  by  their  merely  recommending 
moderation , the  evil  can  now  be  removed,  or  even 
abated ; it  is  the  moderate  drinkers  that  keep  the 
immoderate  in  countenance; — one  says,  ‘ a glass  or 
two  will  do  you  good  — another,  that  * a bottle  now 
and  then  will  do  no  man  any  harm  — and  a third 
contends  that  he  cannot  be  considered  a drunkard 
who  does  not  get  intoxicated  more  than  once  a week. 
So  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line,  or  to  say  in 
what  moderation  consists : but  if  the  teachers  of 
religion  will  show  by  their  example,  as  well  as  by 
precept,  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  any  degree  to 
drink  strong  liquor,  some  good  may  possibly  be 
effected. 

In  order  to  adopt  any  system,  it  is  desirable  to  see 
the  practicability  of  it ; in  this  case  it  is  quite  easy, 
as  it  requires  no  sacrifice  from  the  young,  and  very 
little  from  those  of  more  mature  age.  There  only 
wants  a beginning  in  the  performance.  It  is  the 
want  of  resolution  to  begin  that  prevents  the  good  ; 
for  if  once  we  begin  in  good  earnest  and  from  proper 
motives,  we  shall  find  the  path  so  pleasant  that  we 
need  never  turn  aside  from  it.  It  is  very  certain  that 
strong  liquors  of  every  kind  are  hateful  to  the  natu- 
ral appetite ; for  children  and  young  people,  when 
they  first  taste  them,  discover  all  the  marks  of  strong 
dislike ; but  by  habit  this  dislike  is  overcome,  and 
custom  becomes  a second  nature.  Sipping  leads  to 
drinking,  and  drinking  to  the  beastly  vice  of  drunken- 
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ness.  Therefore,  a child  ought  not  to  have  strong 
drink  presented  to  it,  no  more  than  it  ought  to  have 
poison  presented  to  it.  It  should  not  even  see  it, 
and,  if  possible,  not  hear  of  it,  and  the  pernicious 
beverage  ought  never  to  gain  admittance  to  our 
dwellings. 

That  intoxicating  liquors  are  quite  unnecessary  to 
the  support  of  the  human  body,  every  medical  prac- 
titioner of  any  celebrity  will  not  hesitate  to  admit ; 
and  nobody  will  deny  that  they  are  very  expensive  ; 
for  it  is  a fact,  that  one  moderate  dram-drinker  con- 
sumes as  much  grain,  in  spirits , as  would  produce 
bread  for  forty  people. 

Some  persons  imagine  that  strong  liquors  are 
essential  to  bodily  strength.  This  false  notion  is 
partly  grounded  on  the  idea  of  a nutritious  property 
in  those  liquors,  and  partly  perhaps  on  a logical  error 
in  using  the  word  strong , as  being  necessarily  con- 
nected with  strengthening  the  animal  body.  The 
first  notion  is  entirely  wrong,  since  it  is  proved  by 
continual  evidence,  that  strong  liquors  are  inimical 
to  animal  life  throughout  the  creation,  and  that  no 
living  animal  or  plant  can  be  supported  by  such 
fluids,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  all  become  sickly 
and  perish  under  their  influence.  ‘ I presume,’  says 
Dr.  Carlyle , ‘ that  no  man  would  give  a lamb,  a calf, 
a chicken,  or  a duck  spirituous  liquors,  with  a hope  of 
rendering  it  sooner  fat,  even  if  such  liquors  were  so 
cheap  as  to  make  it  an  economical  process ; yet 
many  parents  do  this  by  their  children .’  The  fact  is, 
there  is  neither  strength  nor  nourishment  in  spirituous 
liquors ; if  they  produce  vigour  in  labour,  it  is  of  a 
transient  nature,  for  there  always  succeeds  a sense  of 
weakness  and  fatigue.  4 Look  at  the  horse,  with  every 
muscle  of  his  body  swelled  from  morning  till  night  in 
the  plough  or  the  team ; does  he  make  signs  for 
spirits  to  enable  him  to  cleave  the  earth  or  climb  the 
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hill  ? No — He  requires  nothing  but  cool  water  and 
substantial  food.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
human  beings,  and  those  men  are  capable  of  per- 
forming the  greatest  exploits  in  work,  both  as  to 
their  degree  and  duration,  who  never  taste  spirituous 
liquors In  confirmation  of  the  above  observation, 
Smollett,  in  his  Travels  in  Italy,  remarks,  that  4 a 
porter  in  London  quenches  his  thirst  with  a draught 
of  strong  beer;  a porter  of  Rome  or  Naples  refreshes 
himself  with  a slice  of  water-melon  or  a glass  of  iced 
water:  now,  it  is  commonly  remarked  that  beer 
strengthens  as  well  as  refreshes ; but  the  porters  of 
Constantinople,  who  never  drink  anything  stronger 
than  water,  will  carry  a load  of  seven  hundred  weight , 
which  is  more  than  any  English  porter  ever  attempted 
to  raise.’  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  Samson , 
who  is  reputed  the  strongest  man  that  ever  lived,  was 
a water-drinker. 

Another  great  and  prevailing  error  is  the  supposing 
that  spirituous  liquors  lessen  the  effects  of  cold  upon 
the  body.  On  the  contrary,  I maintain,  says  Hr.  B. 
Rush , that  they  always  render  the  body  more  liable 
to  be  affected  and  injured  by  cold.  The  temporary 
warmth  they  produce  is  always  succeeded  by  chilli- 
ness. If  anything  besides  warm  clothing  and  exer- 
cise is  necessary  to  warm  the  body  in  cold  weather,  a 
plentiful  meal  of  wholesome  food  is  at  all  times  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose.  The  people  of  Lapland  do 
not  require  strong  drink  to  keep  them  warm,  their 
drink  being  only  water,  and  it  is  remarked  by  Lin- 
naeus that  they  have  very  few  diseases.  We  may, 
therefore,  conclude  with  Hoffman , that  4 water  is  the 
fittest  drink  for  all  persons  of  all  ages  and  tempera- 
ments. By  its  fluidity  and  mildness,  it  promotes  a 
free  and  equable  circulation  of  the  blood  and  humours 
through  all  the  vessels  of  the  body,  upon  which  the 
due  performance  of  every  animal  function  depends  j 
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and  hence  water-drinkers  are  not  only  the  most  active 
and  nimble,  but  also  the  most  cheerful  and  sprightly 
of  all  people.  In  sanguine  complexions,  water,  by 
diluting  the  blood,  renders  the  circulation  easy  and 
uniform.  In  the  choleric,  the  coolness  of  the  water 
restrains  the  quick  motion  and  intense  heat  of  the 
humours.  It  attenuates  the  glutinous  viscidity  of  the 
juices  of  the  phlegmatic;  and  the  gross  earthiness 
which  prevails  in  melancholic  temperaments.  And 
as  to  different  ages — water  is  good  for  children,  to 
make  their  tenacious  milky  diet  thin  and  easy  to 
digest ; to  youth  and  middle-aged,  to  sweeten  and 
dissolve  any  scorbutic  acrimony  or  sharpness  that 
may  be  in  the  humours,  by  which  means  pains  and 
obstructions  are  prevented ; and  for  old  people,  to 
moisten  and  mollify  their  rigid  fibres  and  to  promote 
a less  difficult  circulation  through  their  hard  and 
shrivelled  vessels.’ 

In  addition  to  the  above  facts  and  opinions,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  many  alterations  take  place  in  the 
mind  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  bodily 
organs ; and  these  latter  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
kind  of  aliment  which  the  body  receives.  God  knows 
what  is  in  man  and  what  is  best  for  him ; he  has, 
therefore,  graciously  forbidden  in  his  word,  what 
would  injure  either  body  or  mind,  and  commanded 
what  is  best  calculated  to  be  useful  to  both.  An  in- 
stance of  which  we  find  previously  to  the  birth  of 
Samson:  his  parents  were  expressly  commanded 
by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  not  to  drink  wine  or 
strong  drink,  that  he  might  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  his  birth  ; and  it  is  said  the  Lord  blessed 
him.  It  is  also  said  of  John  the  Baptist,  ‘ He  shall 
be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  drink 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink ; and  he  shall  be  filled 
with  the  H oly  Spirit,  even  from  his  mother’s  womb.’ 
Now  these  things,  no  doubt,  are  recorded  for  our  use 
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and  instruction.  Taking,  then,  into  consideration, 
what  has  been  advanced,  any  rational  person  must  be 
convinced  that  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor  is 
injurious  to  both  body  and  mind  ; that  its  effects  in 
families  are  seen  to  be  destructive  of  all  social  com- 
fort ; and  its  pernicious  influence  on  the  morals  of 
the  community  is  beyond  what  either  the  tongue  can 
express  or  the  pen  describe.  If,  then,  we  value  our 
health ; if  we  wish  to  enjoy  domestic  comfort  and  see 
our  children  sober ; if  we  have  any  regard  even  for 
the  temporal  prosperity  and  happiness  of  society  in 
general,  we  shall  never  again  suffer  another  drop  of 
that  baneful  liquor  to  touch  our  lips.  But  when  we 
consider  that  our  own  eternal  happiness,  and  the 
eternal  happiness  of  millions  is  at  stake,  it  being  de- 
clared in  Holy  Writ  that  not  only  drunkards  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  that  without  holi- 
ness no  man  can  see  the  Lord,  we  must  allow  that 
abstinence  from  those  things  which  are  calculated  to 
grieve  or  quench  the  Holy  Spirit,  becomes  an  im- 
portant religious  duty.  Let  us,  therefore,  humbly 
desire  to  live  continually  under  the  influence  of  the 
glorified  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  attend 
to  this  apostolic  exhortation : ‘ Whether  ye  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.* 

Salford , August  22nd , 1829. 
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1.  Peas  Soup. 

Steep  a quart  of  split  peas  all  night  in  soft * water, 
put  them  into  a pan  with  four  quarts  of  water,  let  them 
boil  gently  till  the  peas  are  perfectly  tender,  then  pulp 
them  through  a sieve,  return  the  soup  into  the  pan, 
with  the  addition  of  two  turnips,  and  one  large  carrot 
sliced,  a little  celery,  leeks,  thyme,  sweet  marjoram, 
three  onions,  and  a few  peppercorns ; when  suf- 
ficiently stewed,  strain  and  add  catsup  and  salt. 
Serve  it  up  with  fried  or  toasted  bread,  cut  in  small 
squares. 

'2.  Peas  Soup. 

Boil  peas,  turnips,  carrots,  celery,  onions,  leeks,  and 
some  sweet  herbs  in  a proportionate  quantity  of  water. 
When  sufficiently  tender  strain  them  through  a co- 
lander ; then  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  brown  it,  and  add  it  to  the  soup,  with  two  or 
three  spoonsful  of  catsup.  Add  some  sliced  turnips, 
carrots,  leeks,  and  lettuce,  after  being  stewed  till 
tender.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  To  make  it 
green,  bruise  some  spinach,  and  strain  some  juice 

* Distilled,  or  what  is  commonly  called  steam  water,  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  for  making  peas  soup. 
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into  the  soup  when  about  to  be  removed  from  the 
fire. 


3.  White  Peas  Soup. 

Take  half  a pint  of  whole  white  peas,  four  large 
onions,  a handful  of  sweet  herbs,  one  head  of  celery, 
four  leeks,  one  parsnip,  one  carrot,  one  turnip,  three 
cloves,  and  two  or  three  leaves  of  mace,  and  boil 
them  in  three  quarts  of  water.  When  boiled  down 
to  two  quarts,  rub  the  ingredients  through  a sieve, 
and  put  the  soup  again  upon  the  fire,  with  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Having  beaten  three  eggs 
into  a pint  of  cream,  put  them  gradually  into  the 
soup,  which  must  not  be  suffered  to  boil.  If  agree- 
able, some  fried  spinach  and  bread  may  be  added. 

4.  Peas  Soup. 

Take  a pint  of  whole  peas,  one  carrot,  half  a small 
Savoy  cabbage,  two  heads  of  celery,  some  whole 
black  pepper,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  two 
onions,  with  as  much  water  as  will  make  three  quarts 
of  soup.  Boil  these  until  the  peas  become  perfectly 
tender,  when  they  should  be  rubbed  through  a colan- 
der. Take  two  large  handsful  of  spinach,  scald  it,  j 
and  beat  it  in  a marble  mortar,  and  rub  it  through  a 
sieve.  Take  some  lettuces,  a little  mint,  four  small 
green  onions,  or  leeks,  not  shred  too  small,  and  a 
little  celery.  Put  these  into  a saucepan  with  half  a 
pound  of  butter  and  a little  flour.  Let  them  stew  till  j 
tender  ; then  put  the  spinach  and  the  herbs  into  the 
soup,  and  let  them  boil  till  sufficiently  incorporated,  j 
A few  heads  of  asparagus  will  greatly  improve  the  ‘ 
soup. 

5.  Green  Peas  Soup . 

Take  a quart  of  old  green  peas,  and  put  them  into 
two  quarts  of  water,  with  a sprig  or  two  of  mint.  ] 
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Boil  till  the  peas  become  very  soft,  then  pulp  them 
through  a sieve.  Put  the  pulp  and  water  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  a pint  of  young  peas,  two  or  three  cucum- 
bers cut  into  thick  square  pieces,  and  lettuce-stalks 
sliced;  put  to  them  a few  ounces  of  butter  mixed 
with  potato  flour.  Salt  and  pepper  to  the  taste.  Boil 
gently,  or  rather  simmer  over  the  fire.  If  not  suf- 
ficiently green,  add  to  the  soup  three  spoonsful  of 
spinach-juice  a few  minutes  before  it  is  served  up. 

6.  Green  Peas  Soup. 

In  shelling  the  peas,  separate  the  old  from  the  young, 
and  to  a quart  of  old  peas  put  a pint  of  water,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a lettuce,  two  onions,  pepper  and 
salt,  stew  them  till  quite  tender,  pulp  them  through  a 
sieve ; then  add  two  quarts  more  of  water,  the  hearts 
and  tender  stalks  of  lettuces,  the  young  peas,  and  a 
handful  of  spinach  cut  small ; stew  them  till  quite 
soft.  If  the  soup  be  too  thin,  or  not  rich  enough,  a 
little  flour  and  butter  may  be  added,  and  boiled  up  in 
it.  Have  ready  a little  boiled  mint  and  parsley  to 
put  in  when  you  serve  it  up. 

7.  Green  Peas  Soup. 

To  three  pints  of  well- grown  peas  put  three  quarts 
of  water,  a little  salt,  and  a piece  of  white  bread,  let 
them  boil  till  they  are  quite  soft,  then  pulp  them 
through  a sieve;  stew  three  or  four  lettuces,  and 
three  onions  sliced,  with  half  a pound  of  butter ; put 
all  together  and  let  it  boil ; season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  add  a little  chopped  parsley,  have  ready  a pint  of 
young  peas,  separately  boiled,  to  put  in  just  before 
you  serve  it  up. 

8.  Green  Peas  Soup. 

To  a gallon  of  water  put  a quart  of  full-grown  peas, 
three  onions,  a head  of  celery,  one  carrot,  a turnip, 
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a sprig  of  mint,  and  a few  peppercorns.  Let  them 
boil  till  the  ingredients  become  quite  soft,  and  after 
being  strained  and  pressed  through  a hair-sieve,  put 
into  a stewpan  some  cucumber  that  has  been  pre- 
viously fried,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour ; when  the  butter  is  melted,  pour  it  and  the 
cucumber  together  into  the  soup,  with  a pint  of 
young  peas.  Stew  all  together  till  the  soup  is  of  a 
proper  thickness,  taking  care  to  stir  it  often.  Serve 
it  up  hot. 

9.  Green  Peas  Soup  with  Milk. 

Take  as  much  milk  as  you  want  soup ; when  it  boils, 
put  in  green  peas,  and  a piece  of  white  bread,  boil 
them  till  quite  soft;  then  pulp  them  through  a coarse 
sieve,  and  add  butter  worked  with  a little  flour ; 
pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste.  If  the  peas  be  not  too 
old,  the  soup  will  be  very  good  without  being  passed 
through  a sieve.  Turnip  or  celery  may  be  added. 

10.  Green  Peas  Soup. 

Flour  and  fry  in  butter  a quart  of  green  peas,  four 
onions,  a carrot,  a turnip,  and  a parsnip,  then  pour 
on  them  three  quarts  of  water  ; let  it  simmer  till  the 
whole  will  pulp  through  a sieve.  Then  boil  in  it  the 
best  of  some  celery  cut  thin,  adding  a little  flour  and 
butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste,  also  a little 
chopped  parsley. 

11.  Green  Peas  Soup  with  Rice. 

Put  two  quarts  of  old  peas  into  a stewpan  with  a 
few  spoonsful  of  water,  two  or  three  sliced  onions, 
one  carrot,  a turnip,  and  a head  of  celery.  Stew 
these  together  for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes,  taking 
care  that  the  ingredients  do  not  burn.  Then  add,  by 
degrees,  the  required  quantity  of  water,  with  a spoon- 
ful or  two  of  catsup,  till  all  the  vegetables  havo 
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become  so  tender  as  to  be  rubbed  through  a coarse 
sieve  ; season  to  the  taste  ; and  add  to  the  soup  when 
strained,  a large  handful  of  spinach,  separately 
boiled,  and  rubbed  through  along  with  the  pease  and 
other  ingredients.  The  soup  being  so  far  prepared, 
add  to  it  four  or  five  spoonsful  of  rice  boiled  very 
tender ; then  take  five  or  six  yolks  of  eggs,  and  after 
beating  them  with  about  half  a pint  of  cream,  strain 
through  a sieve,  and  mix  it  with  the  soup,  stirring  it 
about  half  a minute,  without  permitting  it  to  boil,  as 
in  that  case  it  would  instantly  curdle.  Should  it  be 
thought  too  rich,  the  eggs  and  cream  may  be  omitted. 

12.  Asparagus  Soup. 

Make  this  in  the  same  way  as  green  pease  soup, 
(No.  7,)  with  the  tender  green  part  of  asparagus  cut 
in  small  pieces,  reserving  a part  of  it  to  put  in  after 
the  soup  is  strained,  with  fried  bread  cut  in  small 
squares. 

13.  Dried  Green  Peas  Soup. 

To  one  quart  of  dried  green  peas  put  three  quarts  of 
soft  water,  four  onions  sliced,  floured  and  fried  in 
fresh  butter,  the  coarse  stalk  of  celery,  one  carrot,  a 
turnip,  and  a parsnip,  with  some  whole  pepper  and  a 
little  mace  ; these  must  stew  gently  till  they  will  pulp 
through  a sieve ; have  ready  a handful  of  beets  and 
some  of  the  root  sliced,  some  celery  and  spinach, 
which  must  be  first  blanched,  then  stewed  tender  in 
the  strained  liquor ; when  the  soup  is  ready,  add  the 
third  of  a pint  of  spinach-juice,  which  must  be  stirred 
in  very  cautiously,  for  if  it  be  suffered  to  boil  it  will 
curdle ; a crust  of  bread  and  some  tops  of  asparagus 
may  be  added. 

14.  Grey  Peas  Soup. 

To  five  quarts  of  water  put  two  of  peas,  three  large 
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onions,  two  heads  of  celery,  some  crust  of  bread,  a 
little  thyme,  and  some  sage,  let  it  boil  three  hours, 
then  strain  it  through  a cloth,  thicken  with  flour  and 
butter,  give  it  another  boil,  have  ready  some  fried 
onions  and  sage  rubbed  fine,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
pour  the  soup  over  them  and  serve  it  up. 

15.  A good  and  cheap  Peas  Soup. 

Steep  a quart  of  peas  in  soft  water  twelve  hours, 
pick  them  and  put  them  in  a stewpot  with  six 
quarts  of  water,  cover  the  pot  close  and  set  it  in  the 
oven,  let  them  stew  till  quite  soft,  stirring  them  fre- 
quently ; then  rub  them  through  a coarse  sieve  or 
colander  ; put  the  soup  in  a pan,  and  put  in  a handful 
of  chopped  parsley,  some  leeks,  onions,  and  beets 
coarsely  chopped,  pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste ; let 
them  stew  together  an  hour,  then  work  a table  spoon- 
ful of  flour  with  six  ounces  of  butter,  stir  it  in  the 
soup  till  the  butter  is  melted  ; let  it  boil,  then  serve  it 
up  with  toasted  bread  cut  in  small  squares. 

1 6.  Peas  Soup. 

To  a quart  of  split  peas  or  three  pints  of  whole 
peas,  take  two  large  carrots  sliced,  four  or  five  good- 
sized  turnips,  six  onions,  and  the  outside  stalks  of 
two  heads  of  celery  made  very  clean,  a crust  of  bread, 
and  a handful  of  salt,  put  them  in  a stewpot  that  will 
hold  twelve  quarts ; nearly  fill  it  with  soft  water, 
(steam  water  is  preferable,)  cover  it  with  a plate,  and 
tie  paper  over  it ; set  it  in  the  oven  all  night ; slice 
two  turnips,  one  carrot,  the  white  part  of  the  celery, 
and  two  onions,  or  a few  sweet  leeks;  melt  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  and  stew  the  vege- 
tables in  it  with  about  a tea-cupful  of  water  till  quite 
soft,  then  pass  the  soup  through  a coarse  sieve  or  co- 
lander, mashing  the  vegetables,  and  pressing  them 
with  a wooden  spoon  ; then  put  the  soup  into  a pan 
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with  the  stewed  vegetables,  salt  and  pepper,  and  two 
ounces  more  of  butter,  with  a little  flour  worked  in  it, 
stir  it  till  the  butter  is  melted,  and  when  it  boils  it  will 
be  ready  for  use.  Serve  it  up  with  thin  toasts  of 
bread.  A little  mint  dried  and  powdered  may  be 
added. 

17.  Peas  Soup. 

Put  a quart  of  peas  in  a pan  with  some  butter,  a 
handful  of  parsley,  a few  eschalots,  and  some  salt ; 
shake  them  well  over  the  fire  till  half  done,  then  cover 
the  pan  and  let  them  steam  half  an  hour,  stirring  them 
occasionally.  When  the  peas  are  soft,  crush  them 
in  a bowl  or  marble  mortar,  and  pulp  them  through 
a sieve.  When  ready  to  serve,  mix  the  pulp  with  a 
soup  of  vermicelli  or  rice,  made  in  the  common  way. 

18.  Peas  Broth . 

Steep  a pint  of  split  peas  in  clean  soft  water  a few 
hours ; take  them  out  and  set  them  on  the  fire  with 
three  quarts  of  water,  adding  an  onion,  a large  carrot, 
and  one  or  two  turnips  sliced,  also  the  outside  stalks 
of  celery,  a crust  of  bread,  or  a little  rice,  pepper  and 
salt  to  the  taste.  When  the  vegetables  are  quite 
tender,  strain  it  through  a hair-sieve;  return  it  into 
the  pan,  and  have  ready  a little  chopped  parsley, 
sweet  leek,  and  the  white  part  of  celery ; let  it  boil  up 
a few  minutes,  and  you  will  have  sorne^  excellent 
broth.  If  required,  a little  flour  and  butter  may  be 
mixed  together  and  stirred  in,  before  it  is  taken  off 
the  fire. 

19.  Potato  Soup. 

Slice  six  onions,  six  heads  of  celery,  and  ten  or 
twelve  moderate- sized  potatoes;  put  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  into  a stewpan  with  a little  vegetable 
broth,  let  it  boil  slowly  half  an  hour,  then  add  three 
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or  four  quarts  of  boiling  vegetable  broth,  boil  or 
simmer  gently  half  an  hour  longer  till  the  potatoes 
are  dissolved,  then  rub  it  through  a sieve,  and  sea- 
son to  the  taste ; when  it  boils  up  again,  take  it  off 
the  fire,  and  add  a pint  of  cream  that  has  been 
boiled. 

20.  Herb  Soup. 

Melt  five  ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan  with  a little 
flour  and  water,  when  hot,  slice  into  it  four  good 
sized  onions,  and  shake  the  pan  well  over  the  fire  for 
five  minutes ; cut  very  small  two  or  three  roots  of 
celery,  two  handsful  of  spinach,  a cabbage  lettuce, 
and  some  parsley ; put  them  into  the  pan  with  the 
onions.  Set  it  over  the  fire  till  the  vegetables  are  well 
done,  stirring  them  pretty  often ; then  mix  in  a little 
flour,  Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  some  crusts  of  stale 
white  bread,  and  two  quarts  of  boiling  water ; stir 
the  whole  well  together,  and  let  it  stew  half  an  hour. 
Before  you  serve  it  up,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil  again.  The  green  part  of  asparagus  is  a 
pleasant  addition,  cut  into  the  soup  with  the  other 
vegetables. 


21.  Another  Soup. 

Take  four  ounces  of  butter  cut  in  pieces  and  put  it  in 
a stewpan,  set  it  over  the  fire  to  brown  a little,  then 
take  three  or  four  onions  sliced,  three  heads  of 
celery,  two  handsful  of  spinach,  a small  cabbage,  two 
or  three  turnips,  two  cabbage-lettuces,  parsley,  pepper, 
and  salt  to  your  taste ; stew  these  gently  about  half 
an  hour,  then  put  to  them  two  quarts  of  water,  let 
them  simmer  till  the  roots  become  quite  tender,  when 
any  part  of  them  may  be  taken  out,  and  the  remainder 
served  up  in  the  soup. 
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22.  Another • 

Take  some  middling-sized  onions,  a f^w  lettuces  cut 
small,  two  heads  of  celery,  and  one  turnip ; slice 
them  very  thin,  and  fry  them  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  till  they  are  brown.  Put  them  in  a pan  with 
four  quarts  of  boiling  water,  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and 
two  French  rolls ; boil  all  together  till  the  bread  is 
reduced  to  a pulp;  then  strain  through  a hair- sieve, 
and  set  it  again  on  the  fire,  skim  it  well,  and  thicken 
it  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  When  sent  to  table 
add  fried  or  toasted  bread  cut  small. 

23.  Another. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  a pan,  set  it  on 
the  fire,  and  shake  it  round  till  melted ; put  in  six 
sliced  onions  and  shake  the  pan  well  for  two  or  three 
minutes ; add  two  heads  of  celery,  two  handsful  of 
spinach,  or  a little  chervil,  some  pot  marjoram,  two 
cabbage-lettuces  cut  small,  and  some  parsley ; shake 
the  pan  well  over  the  fire  ten  minutes,  then  put  in 
two  quarts  of  water,  and  some  crusts  of  bread ; let  it 
boil  gently  for  an  hour ; add  Cayenne  pepper  and 
salt  to  the  taste. 

24.  White  Soup. 

Put  into  a clean  pan  three  quarts  of  water,  the  crumbs 
of  a twopenny  loaf,  with  a handful  of  sweet  herbs, 
some  whole  pepper,  two  or  three  cloves,  an  onion 
sliced,  and  a little  salt;  let  it  boil  till  it  is  quite 
smooth,  keeping  it  covered ; take  the  white  part  of 
the  celery,  endive,  and  lettuce  and  two  turnips,  cut 
them  in  pieces,  boil  them  well,  strain  the  soup  off 
into  a clean  pan,  put  in  the  vegetables  with  a good 
piece  of  butter  stirred  in  it  till  melted,  then  let  it  boil 
till  very  smooth,  skim  it,  and  soak  a small  roll 
(rasped)  in  a little  of  the  broth,  put  it  in  the  tureen, 
?,nd  pour  the  soup  over  it. 
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25.  Onion  Soup. 

Melt  half  a pound  of  butter  in  a stew-pan,  shake  it 
well  on  the  fire  till  it  has  done  hissing,  slice  in  six 
middling-sized  onions,  and  keep  shaking  the  pan  over 
the  fire  five  or  six  minutes  ; add  four  heads  of  celery 
cut  small,  a handful  of  spinach,  a cabbage-lettuce,  and 
some  parsley,  all  finely  shred ; stir  these  well  in  the 
pan  twenty  minutes,  adding  a little  flour,  and  pour 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  into  it,  with  some  stale 
crusts  of  bread,  a little  beaten  mace,  pepper,  and 
salt ; stir  all  together,  and  let  it  boil  gently  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ; then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  stir 
in  two  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs  and  a spoonful  of 
vinegar,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  serve. 

26.  Brown  Onion  Soup. 

Pare  and  slice  ten  large  onions,  fry  them  in  butter 
till  they  are  a nice  brown  and  very  tender,  then  lay 
them  in  a sieve  to  drain  out  the  butter  ; when  drained 
put  them  in  a pan,  with  five  quarts  of  boiling  water  ; 
boil  them  one  hour,  and  stir  them  often,  then  add 
pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste ; rub  the  crumbs  of  a 
penny  loaf  through  a colander,  put  it  to  the  soup,  stir 
it  well,  and  boil  it  two  hours  more  ; ten  minutes  be- 
fore you  serve  it  up,  beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with 
two  spoonsful  of  vinegar  and  a little  of  the  soup, 
pour  it  in  by  degrees,  stirring  it  all  the  time  one  way, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

27.  Cucumber  Soup . 

Pare  and  slice  five  or  six  cucumbers,  and  add  to 
them  the  inside  of  as  many  cos- lettuces,  a sprig  or 
two  of  mint,  three  onions,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a 
little  parsley ; put  them  with  four  ounces  of  butter 
into  a pan,  to  stew  in  their  own  liquor  near  a gentle 
fire  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ; then  pour  two  quarts 
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of  boiling  water  to  the  vegetables,  and  stew  them  two 
hours ; dust  a little  flour  into  a tea- cupful  of  water, 
stir  it  into  the  soup,  and  boil  it  fifteen  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes longer,  then  serve  it  up. 


Take  a small  piece  of  butter  and  set  it  over  the  fire 
in  a clean  iron  pan  ; put  it  to  a few  spoonsful  of  fine 
oatmeal ; stir  the  whole  about  briskly  with  a broad 
wooden  spoon  till  the  butter  is  melted,  and  the  meal 
be  uniformly  of  a deep  brown  colour ; great  care 
being  required,  by  stirring  it  continually,  to  prevent 
the  meal  being  burned  in  the  pan.  A very  small 
quantity  of  this  roasted  meal  (perhaps  half  an  ounce) 
would  be  sufficient  to  be  put  into  a saucepan,  with 
an  onion  sliced,  and  boiled  with  a pint  and  quarter  of 
water,  and  forms  a portion  of  soup,  which,  when  sea- 
soned with  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar,  and  eaten  with 
bread  cut  small  and  mixed  with  it  the  moment  it  is 
served  up,  makes  a palatable  kind  of  food.  This  soup 
may  be  made  in  a short  time,  a few  minutes  being 
sufficient  for  boiling  it. 


Put  into  a clean  pan  three  quarts  or  more  of  water 
with  raspings  of  bread  to  thicken  it,  about  a small 
tea-cupful  to  a quart,  two  or  three  onions  sliced, 
some  whole  pepper,  and  salt,  cover  it  close  and  boil 
it  an  hour  and  a half ; strain  it  through  a sieve  ; cut 
some  celery,  endive,  lettuce,  spinach,  and  with  any 
other  herbs  you  like ; fry  them  in  butter,  and  put  a 
piece  of  butter  with  a little  flour  into  a pan,  set  it  on 
the  fire,  stirring  it  till  of  a fine  brown,  then  put  in 
the  herbs  and  soup,  boil  it  till  the  herbs  are  tender, 
and  the  soup  of  a proper  thickness  ; serve  it  up  in  a 
tureen,  with  fried  bread  cut  in  dice, 


28.  Brown  Soup. 


29.  Brown  Soup. 
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30.  Spring  Soup . 

Take  a pint  of  young  pease,  some  chervil,  sorrel, 
young  green  onions,  parsley,  lettuces,  spring  carrots 
and  turnips  sliced,  stew  them  in  some  butter  and  a 
few  spoonsful  of  water  till  tender ; when  done,  pulp  it 
through  a sieve,  and  add  what  quantity  of  water  you 
like  ; season  with  pepper,  mace,  and  salt. 

31.  Herb  Soup, 

Grate  about  half  a pound  of  white  bread,  put  it  in  a 
pan  with  two  quarts  of  water,  let  it  boil  till  it  is  of  a 
proper  thickness  ; fry  or  stew  in  butter  a good  hand- 
ful of  spinach,  some  parsley  and  a little  green  onion, 
dredging  them  with  a little  flour ; put  them  in  the 
soup  with  pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste ; boil  all  up 
together. 

32.  Herb  Soup. 

Take  a crust  of  bread  and  about  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fresh  butter,  put  them  into  a soup-pot  or  stew-pan, 
with  a good  quantity  of  herbs,  as  beet,  sorrel,  leek, 
chervil,  lettuce,  and  purslain,  all  washed  clean,  and 
coarsely  chopped ; put  to  them  two  quarts  of  water, 
and  let  them  stew  till  reduced  to  one-half,  when  it 
will  be  ready  to  serve. 

33.  Hop-top  Soup . 

Take  a large  quantity  of  hop-tops,  about  April  or  the 
beginning  of  May,  when  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
tie  them  twenty  or  thirty  in  a bunch,  lay  them  in 
spring  water  an  hour  or  two,  drain  them  well,  and 
put  them  into  some  thin  pease  soup  ; boil  them  well, 
and  add  three  spoonsful  of  the  juice  of  onions,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  let  them  boil  some  time  longer  ; 
when  done,  soak  some  crusts  of  bread  in  the  broth, 
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lay  them  in  the  tureen,  and  pour  in  the  soup. — This 
is  a plain,  but  very  good  soup. 

34.  Barley  Soup. 

Five  and  a half  ounces  of  Scotch  barley,  five  ounces 
of  pease,  eighteen  ounces  of  potatoes,  five  and  a half 
ounces  of  crust  of  bread,  salt  and  vinegar  to  the 
taste ; water  in  proportion  to  the  consistency  most 
palatable.  This  soup  may  be  improved,  if  necessary, 
by  frying  the  bread  in  butter,  by  which  it  is  not  only 
rendered  much  harder,  but  being  impregnated  with 
an  oily  substance,  remains  hard  after  being  put  into 
the  soup.  The  bread  may  be  cut  in  pieces  the  size 
of  large  pease,  or  in  thin  slices  ; and  after  it  is  fried* 
it  may  be  put  into  the  dish,  and  the  soup  poured  on 
when  it  is  served.  This  soup  may  likewise  be  im- 
proved, by  mixing  with  it  various  kinds  of  roots,  and 
green  vegetables,  as  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  celery, 
f cabbages,  sour-crout,  &c.  as  also  by  seasoning  it  with 
herbs  and  black  pepper. 

35.  A very  good  and  cheap  Soup. 

Take  turnips,  carrots,  brocoli,  celery,  onions,  pota- 
toes, cabbage  or  lettuce,  a proportionate  quantity  of 
each,  slice  them  and  put  them  in  a pan  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a proper  quantity  of  soft  water ; let  it 
boil  two  hours,  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a hair- 
sieve,  and  return  it  into  the  pan ; take  out  all  the 
stringy  and  hard  part  of  the  vegetables,  and  mash 
the  remainder  to  a pulp  in  a bowl,  pass  it  through 
the  sieve,  and  return  it  into  the  pan,  adding  an  oat- 
cake toasted  and  cut  in  pieces,  and  a little  flour  and 
butter  mixed  together ; boil  it  two  hours  longer,  add- 
ing any  kind  of  pot-herbs  to  the  taste. 

36.  Egg  Soup. 

Break  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  into  a dish  with  a piece 
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of  butter  tbe  size  of  an  egg ; take  a tea-kettle  of  boil- 
ing water  in  one  hand,  and  a wooden  spoon  in  the 
other,  pour  in  about  a quart  by  degrees,  stir  it  all 
the  time  till  the  eggs  are  well  mixed  and  the  butter 
melted  ; then  put  it  in  a saucepan,  set  it  on  the  fire, 
and  continue  stirring  it  till  it  begins  to  simmer ; then 
take  it  off  the  fire  and  pour  it  between  two  vessels, 
out  of  one  into  the  other,  till  it  be  quite  smooth,  and 
have  quite  a froth ; season  it,  set  it  on  the  fire  again, 
and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  be  quite  hot,  it  is  then  ready 
for  serving  up. 

37.  Turnip  Soup. 

Pare  six  or  seven  turnips,  put  them  into  a gallon  of  water 
with  some  white  pepper,  an  onion  with  a few  cloves 
stuck  in  it,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  mace,  and  a 
large  crust  of  bread ; let  them  boil  an  hour  and  a 
half ; then  strain  it  through  a sieve ; take  three  heads 
of  celery  cut  into  small  pieces,  put  them  in  with  two 
raw  turnips,  and  two  young  carrots  cut  in  pieces, 
cover  them  close,  and  let  them  stew ; cut  some  tur- 
nips and  carrots  in  dice,  flour  and  fry  them  brown  in 
butter,  with  two  large  onions  cut  thin,  put  them  into 
the  soup  with  an  ounce  of  vermicelli,  let  all  stew  till 
the  celery  is  tender  and  the  soup  good : add  salt  to  the 
taste. 

38.  Carrot  Soup. 

Take  twelve  carrots,  and  after  scraping  them  clean, 
rasp  them  to  the  core,  which  must  not  be  used ; four 
heads  of  celery  cut  small,  two  large  onions  and  a 
handful  of  spinach  shred,  a little  sorrel,  or  juice  of 
lemon,  and  a few  peppercorns.  Stew  these  in  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  over  a stove  very  slowly,  stirring 
them  till  the  roots  and  herbs  become  soft,  then  pour 
in  three  pints  of  water  with  the  soft  part  of  a roll,  boil 
till  the  bread  has  become  very  soft,  then  strain  through 
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a sieve.  Pat  the  soup  when  strained  into  a saucepan, 
boil  it  slowly,  and  skim  it  frequently.  A soup  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  should  be  about  the  thickness  ot 
cream. 

39.  Carrot  Soup. 

Slice  six  large  carrots  into  a stew-pan  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter  and  two  heads  of  celery;  grate  the 
red  part  only  of  six  large  carrots,  put  it  in  the  pan 
with  a pint  of  water  over  a slow  fire,  let  it  simmer  an 
hour,  then  add  two  quarts  more  water,  and  a little 
catsup  and  butter  if  requisite,  and  the  crumbs  of  two 
rolls ; let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  rub  it 
through  a sieve,  return  it  into  the  pan  and  make  it 
hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

40.  Spinach  Soup. 

Shred  two  handsful  of  spinach,  a turnip,  two  onions, 
two  carrots,  a head  of  celery,  a little  thyme  and 
parsley.  Put  all  into  a stew-pot  with  a little  butter 
the  size  of  a walnut,  and  a pint  of  vegetable  broth, 
stew  till  the  vegetables  are  quite  tender;  work  them 
through  a sieve  with  a wooden  spoon,  return  the  soup 
into  the  stew-pot  or  a pan,  and  add  a quart  of  water, 
pepper  and  salt ; boil  all  together  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  The  green  part  of  asparagus  boiled  a 
little,  and  cut  about  the  size  of  peas,  is  a great  im- 
provement. 

41.  Soup  made  at  Tver , in  Bucks. 

Take  two  gallons  and  a half  of  water,  a quart  of  split 
peas,  previously  soaked  for  twenty- four  hours,  two 
pounds  of  potatoes  which  have  been  well  boiled, 
skinned  and  mashed  the  day  before,  herbs,  salt, 
pepper,  and  two  onions  ; boil  them  very  gently  to- 
gether for  five  hours,  covering  it  closely  up,  and 
allowing  as  little  evaporation  or  steam  from  it  as 
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possible,  then  set  it  by  to  cool.  It  will  produce 
rather  better  than  two  gallons  of  soup,  and,  if  pro- 
perly made,  there  will  be  no  sediment,  but  the  whole 
will  be  blended  and  mixed  together,  when  it  is 
warmed  for  use. 

42.  Kidney  Bean  Soup. 

Take  a handful  of  sorrel,  chervil,  and  a lettuce  ; wash 
and  drain  them  in  a sieve,  chop  them  very  fine,  and 
put  them  in  a saucepan.  Boil  a quarter  of  a peck  of 
white  kidney  beans,  and  with  the  broth  moisten  the 
herbs  ; rub  one- half  of  the  beans  through  a sieve  and 
mix  with  the  soup  ; when  it  has  boiled  a few  minutes, 
add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fresh  butter  ; season  to  the  taste,  and  pour  it  on 
bread  cut  small,  and  the  other  half  of  the  beans. 

43.  Potato  Soup . 

Peel  and  slice  six  large  onions,  six  potatoes,  six  car- 
rots, and  four  turnips ; stew  them  in  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  pour  on  them  four  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  adding  some  celery,  sweet  herbs,  white 
pepper,  and  salt ; stew  it  all  gently  four  hours,  then 
strain  it  through  a coarse  cloth  ; have  ready  some 
onions,  celery,  and  sage,  to  your  taste ; mix  a little 
flour  into  a tea-cupful  of  water,  boil  it  with  the  soup 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  serve  it  up. 

44.  A Common  French  Soup. 

Put  some  thin  slices  of  toasted  bread  or  dry  crusts  in 
a soup-dish,  moisten  them  with  boiling  vegetable 
broth ; when  soaked,  add  as  much  more  broth  as  will 
make  the  bread  swim  easily,  but  do  not  boil  the  bread 
with  the  broth.  Herbs  or  stewed  vegetables  may 
be  added. 

45.  Vermicelli  Soup. 

Blanch  six  ounces  of  good  vermicelli  by  setting  it  on 
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the  fire  in  cold  water,  let  it  boil  up,  then  strain  it  off 
and  put  it  into  cold  water,  for  if  left  to  strain  hot  it 
becomes  lumpy ; drain  it  quite  dry  from  the  cold 
water,  adding  as  much  milk  or  thin  cream  as  you 
want  soup,  and  let  it  boil ; to  two  quarts  of  soup  take 
six  yolks  of  egg,  beat  them  very  well,  and  add  by 
degrees  a pint  of  boiled  cream,  strain  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  add  a spoonful  of  catsup  ; take  the  soup 
off  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  eggs  and  cream,  put  it  on 
the  fire  again,  stirring  it  till  it  is  ready  to  boil,  then 
take  it  off  again,  and  add  a small  lump  of  sugar  and 
some  salt. 

46.  Another  Vermicelli  Soup. 

Put  as  much  vegetable  broth,  strained  through  a lawn 
sieve,  into  a pan  as  you  want  soup,  boil  it,  and  put 
in  your  vermicelli  prepared  as  in  the  preceding  re- 
ceipt ; let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  take  it  off 
the  fire  that  it  may  not  be  too  much  broken,  and  that 
the  soup  may  be  clear  and  not  too  thick. 

47.  Cheese  Soup. 

Take  about  half  a pound  of  bread  crumbs,  sifted 
through  a colander,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
grated  Swiss  or  Parmesan  cheese,  simmer  them  to- 
gether in  a stew-pan  with  some  vegetable  broth,  until 
the  bread  and  cheese  are  well  stewed.  Mix  three  or 
four  yolks  of  eggs  in  a saucepan  with  as  many 
spoonsful  of  broth,  stir  it  over  a slow  fire,  or  stove,  till 
well  mixed,  without  boiling ; when  the  soup  is  taken 
off  the  fire,  stir  in  the  egg,  and  serve  it  up  imme- 
diately, with  toasted  bread  on  a dish,  in  small  squares. 
Add  pepper  and  salt,  or  any  other  seasoning,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste. 

48.  Cheshire  Cheese  Soup. 

Put  the  crumb  of  a penny-loaf  into  three  pints  of 
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water,  boil  it,  and  grate  half  a pound  of  old  Cheshire 
cheese,  put  it  into  the  bread  with  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  boil  it.  Butter,  cream,  or  eggs  may  be 
added  if  preferred. 

49.  An  excellent  Soup. 

Melt  half  a pound  of  butter  very  slowly,  and  put  to 
it  four  onions  sliced,  a head  of  celery  and  a carrot 
cut  in  pieces  ; fry  them  in  the  butter  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  till  they  are  quite  browned  on  all  sides,  put 
-them  in  a soup-pan  with  four  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
a pint  and  a half  of  young  peas,  with  some  black 
and  Jamaica  peppercorns.  When  the  vegetables  are 
quite  tender,  let  the  soup  stand  to  clear,  then  strain  it 
into  a clean  pan  : when  it  boils,  add  to  it  three  onions 
sliced  thin,  a head  of  celery,  carrots  sliced,  and  some 
small  thick  squares  of  turnip,  or  turnip  radishes,  and 
a little  Cayenne.  When  the  vegetables  are  tender, 
the  soup  is  finished.  Serve  it  up  in  the  usual  way. 

50.  Rice  Soup. 

WTash  half  a pound  of  rice  several  times  in  warm 
water,  rubbing  it  well,  then  wash  it  in  cold  water,  set 
it  on  the  fire  with  two  quarts  of  vegetable  broth,  and 
let  it  boil  (stirring  it  frequently)  till  the  rice  is  quite 
tender ; add  more  of  the  broth  as  required ; melt  a 
piece  of  butter  mixed  with  a little  flour  in  a saucepan, 
adding  a few  spoonsful  of  the  broth ; when  boiled,  take 
it  off*  the  fire,  and  have  ready  a little  boiled  parsley 
chopped  fine,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
stir  them  in  the  butter,  &c.,  mix  all  together  in  the 
soup,  and  serve  it  up  immediately. 

N.B.  When  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  added  to  soups, 
they  should  not  be  suffered  to  boil  afterward. 

51.  Rice  and  Lentil  Soup. 

First  make  a good  vegetable  broth  with  "cabbages, 
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turnips,  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  sweet  leeks,  and 
celery,  of  each  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  adding 
half  a pint  of  peas.  While  the  soup  is  preparing, 
put  half  a pint  of  lentils  into  a small  pan,  and  stew 
them  in  a little  water  or  vegetable  broth ; when  soft, 
pulp  them  through  a sieve.  Wash  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  very  clean,  and  stew  it  with  a piece  of 
butter  and  some  of  the  vegetable  broth  strained  quite 
clear ; when  it  is  ready,  add  to  it  the  lentil  cullis  or 
pulp,  and  season  it  well.  If  too  thick,  put  in  some 
more  of  the  broth.  Add  seasoning  to  the  taste. 

52.  Another  Soup. 

Melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  a pan  that  will 
hold  three  quarts,  fill  it  about  half  full  with  carrots 
and  turnips  cut  into  small  pieces ; set  them  on  the 
fire  a quarter  of  an  hour,  shaking  them  frequently ; then 
add  as  much  water  as  will  nearly  fill  the  saucepan, 
and  after  letting  it  stew  for  an  hour,  slice  in  three 
large  onions,  and  put  in  a little  rice  or  pearl  barley, 
washed  and  steeped  in  warm  water ; stew  it  together 
two  hours  longer ; about  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
serving  up,  stir  in  a tea-cupful  of  the  raspings  of 
bread,  some  salt,  and  Cayenne  pepper. 

These  preparations  are  best  done  over  a small  char- 
coal-fire, taking  particular  care  that  they  stew  very 
gently. 

53.  Savoy  Soup. 

Take  four  good-sized  Savoy  cabbages,  cut  them  in 
quarters  and  about  half-boil  them,  strain  the  water 
off,  and  when  they  are  cool,  squeeze  them  as  dry  as 
possible,  then  put  them  into  a pan  with  as  much 
vegetable  broth  as  will  cover  them,  set  them  covered 
close  on  a moderate  fire  and  let  them  stew  two  hours ; 
melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  a frying-pan, 
with  a little  flour,  stirring  it  till  it  is  a fine  brown, 

£ 3 
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then  put  in  two  onions  sliced,  and  when  they  are  fried 
a nice  brown,  pour  in  two  quarts  of  vegetable  broth, 
let  it  stew  a few  minutes,  then  pour  it  into  the  soup- 
pan,  lay  some  crusts  of  French  roll  in  the  dish  or 
tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  upon  them. 

54.  German  Cabbage  Soup. 

Take  a firm  white  cabbage,  wash  it  well,  and  mince 
it,  let  it  sweat  on  a slow  fire  in  a little  butter ; when 
it  begins  to  be  tender  and  to  shrink,  moisten  it  with 
vegetable  broth,  adding  pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste, 
and,  if  required,  a little  more  butter  may  be  stirred  in ; 
when  the  soup  gets  a good  colour,  put  in  bits  of 
bread  cut  the  size  of  a penny,  and  it  is  ready  for  the 
table. 

55.  Green  Bean  Soup. 

Boil  some  beans  when  they  begin  to  be  mealy,  skin 
and  bruise  them  in  a bowl  or  marble  mortar  till  quite 
smooth,  put  them  in  a pan  with  some  vegetable 
broth,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste.  Boil  some  parsley  and 
spinach,  rub  it  through  a sieve  into  the  soup  to  make 
it  a nice  green.  Serve  it  up  with  fried  or  toasted 
bread.  Other  vegetables,  such  as  leeks,  onions,  let- 
tuces, turnips,  and  celery,  may  be  added  if  approved. 

56.  Pumpkin , or  Gourd  Soup. 

There  is  a method  of  making  a soup  with  this  fruit, 
which  by  many  is  considered  both  wholesome  and 
agreeable.  Take  a pumpkin  that  is  moderately  ripe, 
and  not  too  large,  pare  off  the  thick  rind,  and  take 
out  all  the  soft  pulp,  using  only  the  solid  part ; cut  it 
into  small  square  pieces,  and  fry  them  in  butter  till 
brown,  seasoning  them  with  salt.  Boil  three  pints 
of  milk,  then  add  to  it  the  fried  pumpkin,  season  it 
•with  pepper,  and  more  salt,  if  required,  (a  little  turnip, 
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onion,  and  celery  may  be  added,)  let  it  stew  gently 
till  soft,  then  lay  some  toasted  bread  in  a dish,  and 
pour  the  soup  over  it. 


Put  a quart  of  water  on  the  fire  with  as  much  dry 
crust  of  bread  cut  to  pieces,  as  the  top  of  a roll,  (the 
drier  the  better,)  and  a bit  of  butter.  Boil  and  beat 
it  with  a spoon,  keep  it  boiling  till  the  bread  and 
water  are  mixed ; season  it  with  salt.  It  is  very  good 
for  a weak  stomach. 


Take  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  some  cinnamon,  half  a 
dozen  bitter  almonds,  a little  salt,  and  a very  little 
sugar,  boil  them  together  on  a moderate  fire ; blanch 
half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  beat  them  to  a paste 
in  a marble  mortar,  mix  a little  milk  with  them  by 
degrees,  then  put  them  in  a saucepan  on  the  fire  with 
a little  grated  lemon-peel  and  a little  lemon-juice, 
then  pass  it  through  a coarse  sieve  and  mix  it  with 
the  milk  in  the  soup-pan  and  let  it  boil  up.  Cut 
some  slices  of  French  roll  and  dry  them  before  the 
fire,  soak  them  a little  in  the  milk,  lay  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tureen,  and  pour  in  the  soup. 


Boil  a pint  of  milk,  with  a little  salt,  and  (if  ap- 
proved) sugar ; lay  some  sliced  bread  in  a dish  ; pour 
over  it  a part  of  your  milk  to  soak  it,  and  keep  it  hot, 
taking  care  that  it  do  not  burn.  Beat  up  the  yolks 
of  five  eggs,  and  add  them  to  the  remainder  of  the 
milk  just  when  you  are  going  to  serve  it  up.  Or, 
boil  three  pints  of  milk,  with  a bit  of  lemon-peel  and 
cinnamon,  a few  coriander  seeds,  a little  salt,  and 
about  three  ounces  of  sugar,  till  it  is  reduced  to  one- 


57.  Bread  Soup. 


58.  Milk  Soup , with  Almonds. 


59.  Milk  Soup . 
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half ; strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  finish  your  soup 
as  before. 


60.  Broth . 

To  three  quarts  of  water  take  half  a pint  of  peas, 
two  good-sized  carrots,  three  turnips  cut  in  small 
pieces,  and  an  onion  sliced,  a crust  of  bread,  an 
ounce  of  Scotch  barley,  some  leaves  and  stalks  of 
celery;  let  it  boil  till  reduced  to  two  quarts,  then 
strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  add  a little  chopped 
celery,  parsley,  and  sweet  leek ; pepper  and  salt  to 
the  taste. 

A little  butter  may  be  added,  if  preferred,  but  it  is 
very  good  without. 

61.  Broth. 

Take  two  quarts  of  water,  four  ounces  of  butter,  a 
stale  crust  of  bread,  a little  barley  or  rice,  boil  them 
one  hour,  adding  a little  more  water,  two  or  three 
carrots,  rasp  and  boil  them  well,  with  thyme,  leeks, 
and  celery,  toast  your  bread,  and  pour  it  on.  A 
little  catsup  may  be  added. 

62.  Vegetable  Broth , for  making  Soups , fyc. 

Half  fill  a pan  with  whatever  vegetables  are  most  ap- 
proved, and  some  seasoning  herbs,  add  water  nearly 
to  fill  the  pan,  and  let  it  boil  till  the  vegetables  are 
tender,  then  strain  it  off,  and  keep  it  for  use  as 
wanted.  It  will  not  keep  more  than  two  days,  and 
the  fresher  it  is  used  the  better.  It  is  much  used  by 
the  French  in  making  soups. 

63.  Brewis. 

Cut  some  bread  in  thin  slices,  (toasted  if  preferred,) 
pour  some  boiling  water  upon  them,  and  cover  the 
basin  with  a plate,  let  it  stand  a few  minutes,  then 
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stir  in  a lump  of  fresh  butter  ; add  salt  to  the  taste. 
Oat- cake  cut  in  pieces  is  very  good  in  brewis. 


Put  a quart  of  green  peas,  a small  bundle  of  dried 
mint,  and  a little  salt,  into  a quart  of  water ; let  them 
boil  till  the  peas  are  quite  tender,  then  put  in  pepper 
and  a little  butter  (the  size  of  a walnut)  rolled  in 
flour,  stir  all  together,  and  let  it  boil  a few  minutes ; 
add  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an 
hour  longer;  take  out  the  mint,  and  serve  it  up. 
Water  or  vegetable  broth  may  be  used  instead  of 
milk,  if  preferred. 


65.  An  excellent  Broth  for  weak  stomachs. 

To  a pint  of  water  take  a small  table-spoonful  of 
pearl  barley  well  washed  in  warm  water,  a thin  slice 
of  good  light  bread,  a sprig  of  thyme,  or  a small 
piece  of  mace ; simmer  till  it  is  reduced  one-half, 
then  strain  it  and  add  salt  to  the  taste.  If  approved, 
a little  parsley  chopped  fine  may  be  added,  and  a little 
good  butter.  This  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
chicken  broth. 


Take  four  ounces  of  Scotch  or  pearl  barley,  a few 
groats,  a stale  crust  of  bread,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
two  quarts  of  water,  boil  them  one  hour  and  a half, 
then  take  two  turnips,  and  two  carrots,  cut  them 
small,  boil  them,  keep  adding  a little  water  as  it 
boils  ; then  take  either  pot-herbs  or  greens  cut  small, 
boil  all  up  together;  add  salt  before  you  put  in  your 
greens. 

67.  Onion  Porridge . 

Cut  about  half  a dozen  middling-sized  onions  into 
slips,  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a piece  of  butter ; 


64.  Peas  Porridge. 


66.  Scotch  Broth, 
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stew  them  over  the  fire  till  they  are  done  enough,  and 
lightly  coloured,  stirring  them  frequently,  add  boiling 
water  or  vegetable  broth ; salt  and  pepper,  boil  it 
two  minutes,  and  afterwards  simmer  it  a little,  with 
some  thin  slices  of  bread  toasted  and  put  in. 

68.  Celery-Porridge. 

Cut  some  celery  and  endive  small,  and  stew  them  well 
in  some  vegetable  broth  ; when  quite  tender,  add  a 
little  butter  browned,  and  a little  flour  if  requisite ; 
stew  them  ten  minutes  longer,  and  serve  it  up  with 
fried  sippets  of  bread,  or  a slice  of  toast  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish. 

69.  Soup  Herb  Powder , or  Vegetable  Relish. 

Take  dried  parsley,  winter  savoury,  sweet  marjoram, 
lemon  thyme,  of  each  two  ounces ; lemon-peel  cut 
very  thin  and  dried,  sweet  basil,  an  ounce  of  each ; 
one  drachm  of  celery-seed.  Dry  them  in  a clean 
Dutch  oven,  but  not  too  quick;  when  quite  dry, 
powder  them  very  fine,  and  sift  the  powder  through 
a fine-hair  sieve  ; stop  it  close  in  a bottle,  and  it  will 
retain  its  flavour  some  months. 

70.  Savoury  Powder. 

Salt  one  ounce,  mustard  half  an  ounce,  mace  and 
cloves  together  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  white  pepper 
ground,  and  lemon- peel  grated,  half  an  ounce  each, 
grated  nutmeg  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  prepared  ginger 
three  drachms,  Cayenne  pepper  two  drachms  ; pound 
the  mixture  together  very  well,  and  pass  it  through  a 
fine  hair-sieve,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

The  above  articles  will  pound  easier  and  finer,  if 
dried  in  a Dutch  oven  at  a good  distance  from  the  fire. 

Zest,  a vegetable  powder,  prepared  by  the  late 
Dr.  Kitchener,  is  an  excellent  seasoning  for  soups, 
gravies,  &c.  &c. 
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Any  of  these  soups  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  by 
changes  amongst  the  vegetables.  Those  of  our  cul- 
ture the  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  both  of  the  larger 
vegetables  and  herbs  for  seasoning,  are, 


Asparagus 

Mint 

Beet-leaves,  green  and 

Onions 

white 

Parsnips 

Basil 

Peas 

Carrots 

Pennyroyal 

Celery 

Potatoes 

Chives 

Purslain 

Cucumbers 

Salsify 

Endive 

Sorrel 

Eschalots 

Spinach 

Fennel 

Tarragon 

Hamburgh  Parsley 

Thyme 

Leeks 

Tomatoes 

Lettuce 

Turnips 

Marigold 

Winter-Savoury 

Marjoram 

OMELETS,  FRITTERS,  &c. 

Omelets  should  be  fried  in  a small  frying-pan,  made 
for  that  purpose,  with  a small  quantity  of  butter. 
One  of  the  great  errors  in  cooking  an  omelet,  is,  that 
it  is  too  thin  ; consequently,  instead  of  being  moist, 
the  substance  is  little  better  than  a piece  of  fried 
leather — therefore  only  use  half  the  whites  that  you  do 
yolks  of  eggs  ; every  care  must  be  taken  in  frying, 
not  to  have  too  hot  a fire,  that  it  be  not  over-done,  as 
much  care  should  be  taken  as  in  poaching  an  egg. 

The  objection  to  an  omelet  is  that  it  is  too  rich  : an 

addition  of  some  finely-mashed  potatoes,  about  one 
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table-spoonful  to  an  omelet  of  six  eggs  will  much 
lighten  it. 

Omelets  are  often  served  with  gravy ; but,  as  a ge- 
neral principle,  no  substance  which  has  been  fried 
should  be  served  in  gravy,  but  accompanied  by  it ; or 
what  ought  to  eat  crisp  becomes  soddened  and  flat. 

In  compounding  the  gravy,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  flavour  does  not  overcome  that  of  the 
omelet,  a thing  too  little  attended  to ; a fine  gravy 
with  a flavouring  of  sweet  herbs  and  onions  is,  per- 
haps, the  best;  gravies  to  omelets  are  in  general 
thickened ; this  should  be  done  with  potato-flour  or 
arrow-root. — Dr.  Kitchener. 

71.  Receipt  for  the  common  Omelet. 

Five  or  six  eggs  will  make  a good-sized  omelet : 
break  them  into  a basin,  beat  them  well  with  a fork, 
and  add  a salt-spoonful  of  salt ; have  ready  chopped 
a small  quantity  of  sweet  leeks  or  green  onions,  and  a 
little  parsley,  beat  it  well  with  the  eggs,  then  take 
three  ounces  of  butter,  break  half  of  it  in  little  bits 
and  put  it  in  the  omelet,  and  the  other  half  into  a very 
clean  small  frying-pan ; when  it  is  melted,  pour  in 
the  omelet,  and  stir  it  with  a spoon  till  it  begins  to  set, 
then  turn  it  up  round  the  edges,  and  when  it  is  of  a 
fine  light  brown  it  is  done.  The  safest  way  to  take  it 
out  is  to  put  a warm  plate  over  the  omelet,  and  turn 
the  pan  upside  down  ; serve  it  up  on  a hot  dish.  It 
should  never  be  done  till  just  wanted. 

72.  Omelet. 

Take  five  or  six  eggs,  beat  them  well ; add  one  onion 
cut  small,  two  table-spoonsful  of  bread  crumbs,  and  a 
little  sage  ; mix  all  together,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  fry  it  either  the  size  of  the  pan,  or  in  frit- 
ters : slice  three  or  four  onions,  fry  them  and  lay 
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them  round  the  omelet,  serve  them  up  with  brown 
gravy. 

73.  Omelet, 

Take  beet,  or  spinach  and  parsley,  a good  handful,  a 
little  leek  and  lemon-thyme,  chop  them  all  together, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
mix  it  up  with  a large  spoonful  of  flour  and  four 
spoonsful  of  milk,  then  beat  up  three  or  four  eggs  and 
put  in,  and  just  before  you  put  it  into  the  oven,  melt 
two  ounces  of  butter  and  mix  with  it.  Twenty  mi- 
nutes will  bake  it  in  a quick  oven. 

74.  Omelet. 

Make  a thin  batter  of  eggs,  milk,  and  a little  flour ; 
add  to  it  chopped  parsley,  a little  sweet  leek,  or  a 
small  quantity  of  eschalot,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg  ; melt  some  butter  in  a flat  dish,  and 
pour  the  batter  into  it.  Bake  it  in  a quick  oven. 

7 5.  Omelet . 

Melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a dish,  add  six  well- 
beaten  eggs,  with  a little  bread  crumbled  very  fine, 
strew  a little  parsley  over,  chopped  small,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven ; serve  it 
up  with  brown  gravy  ; a little  asparagus  is  a great 
improvement,  keeping  the  water  that  the  asparagus 
was  boiled  in  for  making  your  gravy. 

76.  Omelet. 

Break  any  number  of  eggs,  and  beat  them  well  with 
some  salt  and  pepper  ; melt  some  butter  in  a frying- 
pan  on  a slow  fire,  put  in  the  eggs  and  fry  the  omelet 
a fine  brown  ; it  must  not  be  turned  in  the  pan,  fold 
one  half  over  the  other,  and  lay  it  on  a hot  dish  the 
brown  side  outward. 


F 
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77.  Omelet. 

Make  three  omelets  very  thin,  of  three  eggs  each, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley,  and  a 
little  sweet  leek  or  eschalot ; cut  each  omelet  in  two, 
spread  them  in  the  pan  as  much  as  possible ; rub  them 
well  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  strew  them  over  with 
bread-crumbs,  then  fry  them  a good  colour.  Serve 
with  mint  sauce,  or  crisped  parsley,  and  brown  gravy 
in  a boat. 

78.  Potato  Omelet. 

Beat  six  eggs,  leaving  out  two  whites,  and  have 
ready  about  two  table-spoonsful  of  potato  boiled  and 
mashed  very  fine,  put  it  to  the  eggs  with  a table- 
spoonful of  fine  bread-crumbs,  a little  salt,  pepper, 
and  about  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter  broken  into 
small  bits ; melt  a little  butter  in  a clean  frying-pan, 
pour  in  the  batter  and  fry  it  a nice  light  brown,  or  it 
may  be  baked  in  a flat  dish  in  a quick  oven.  Serve 
it  with  gravy  in  a boat. 

79.  Omelet. 

Take  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of  four, 
beat  them  well,  and  after  adding  some  chopped 
parsley,  a little  thyme,  eschalots  or  sweet  leeks,  pep- 
per, and  salt,  beat  them  five  minutes  longer,  then  add 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  and  about  one  ounce  of 
butter  broken  into  small  pieces ; melt  some  butter  in 
a frying-pan  and  pour  in  the  omelet,  stirring  it  about 
till  it  begins  to  set,  then  gather  it  up  together  with  a 
knife  or  a small  slice,  into  an  oval  or  round  form  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  your  dish.  Serve  it  up  quite 
hot,  with  a little  brown  gravy  round  the  edge  of  it. 

80.  Omelet. 

Beat  six  eggs,  add  some  chives  or  leeks,  pepper  and 
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salt;  mushrooms,  eschalots,  and  young  onions  chop- 
ped fine  : a little  asparagus  may  be  added  at  pleasure. 
It  may  be  either  fried,  or  baked  in  a quick  oven. 

81.  Omelet  with  Asparagus . 

Boil  half  a hundred  of  asparagus  in  the  usual  way, 
cut  the  green  ends  small  as  far  as  they  are  tender,  mix 
it  with  ten  well-beaten  eggs ; make  some  clarified 
butter  hot  in  the  frying-pan,  and  put  in  the  omelet, 
sprinkle  it  over  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry 
it  a nice  brown ; it  should  be  an  inch  thick,  and 
should  be  served  up  immediately.  Vinegar  and 
butter  for  sauce. 

82.  Omelet  with  Sorrel. 

Make  small  omelets  with  about  two  eggs  each  ; have 
some  stewed  sorrel  ready  to  put  in  before  you  roll 
them  up.  Serve  hot. 

83.  Cheap , wholesome , and  savoury  Food. 

Take  one  pound  of  East  India  rice,  steep  it  in  cold 
water  two  hours,  then  put  it  in  boiling  water ; if  it 
has  been  properly  steeped  it  will  be  sufficiently  boiled 
in  five  minutes ; then  pour  the  water  from  it  and  dry 
it  over  the  fire  the  same  as  potatoes.  Use  it  with  the 
following  gravy  : fry  some  onions  in  three  ounces  of 
butter  till  brown  and  tender,  then  add  a little  flour 
mixed  with  some  water,  salt,  and  Cayenne  pepper  to 
the  taste. 

84.  Minced  Omelet  with  Mushrooms  and  Eggs. 

Chop  rather  small  some  plain  cold  bread  omelet, 
with  three  or  four  hard-boiled  eggs  and  a few  fresh 
mushrooms  (when  they  can  be  procured),  boil  up 
some  gravy  in  a saucepan,  either  brown  or  white  ac- 
cording to  the  taste,  put  in  the  egg,  &c.,  and  let  it 
nearly  boil  in  the  gravy,  adding  seasoning  to  the 
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taste  and  a squeeze  of  lemon-juice ; a little  cream 
may  be  added  after  it  is  taken  off  the  fire.  Keep  it 
hot  and  serve  it  up  with  sippets  in  the  dish.  A few 
pickled  mushrooms,  or  those  that  are  preserved  with 
salt  in  their  own  liquor,  are  very  good  substitutes  for 
fresh  mushrooms. 

85.  A Savoury  Disk  of  Force-meat. 

Boil  some  eggs  hard,  take  out  the  yolks  and  mash 
them  with  a little  butter,  add  some  bread-crumbs, 
some  chopped  parsley,  beets,  and  sweet  leek  or  a 
little  onion,  pepper  and  salt,  mix  them  up  with  well- 
beaten  eggs,  till  it  will  adhere  together.  Melt  a 
little  butter  in  a Dutch  oven,  then  put  in  the  force- 
meat, and  roast  it  before  the  fire  till  of  a good  brown, 
basting  it  now  and  then  with  a little  butter ; when 
done,  serve  it  up  with  brown  gravy,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  cut  as  for  egg-sauce,  if 
approved. 

86.  Another . 

Take  bread  crumbs,  some  butter,  either  rubbed  in  the 
bread  or  melted,  parsley,  chives  or  sweet  leeks,  mush- 
rooms chopped,  two  raw  eggs,  salt,  Cayenne  pepper, 
and  a little  cream  : mix  all  well  together,  and  bake 
it,  or  fry  it  in  balls. 

87.  Onion  and  Sage  Fritters. 

Take  three  large  onions,  about  half  boil  them  in  two 
waters  ; then  chop  them  with  some  boiled  sage  and 
parsley,  season  them  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
mix  them  with  some  bread-crumbs.  Beat  three  or 
four  eggs,  and  mix  all  together  ; fry  it  in  fritters,  and 
serve  with  brown  gravy.  Reserve  a little  of  the  onion 
and  sage  to  put  on  the  dish. 
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88.  Rice  Fritters, 


I Boil  four  ounces  of  the  best  rice  in  water  till  tender ; 
strain  it  and  mash  it  a little  with  a wooden  spoon,  add 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  a little  salt  and  pepper ; fry  it 
in  fritters  a nice  light  brown,  serve  it  up  with  crisped 
parsley  and  melted  butter  in  a boat.  It  is  very  good 
| without  eggs. 


89.  Onion  Fritters. 

Pare  three  large  onions,  boil  them  in  two  or  three 
waters  till  rather  tender,  chop  them  small ; mix  four 
well-beaten  eggs  and  four  spoonsful  of  milk  with  two 
large  spoonsful  of  flour  or  bread-crumbs  ; then  put  in 
the  onions  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  mix  it 
well  together  ; fry  it  in  fritters  in  olive- oil  and  butter 
over  a moderate  fire,  till  they  are  of  a light  brown. 
Serve  them  up  with  brown  gravy  with  a few  pickled 
mushrooms  in  it,  or  a teaspoonful  of  lemon  pickle. 

90.  Onion  and  Sage  Fritters. 

Chop  small  four  middling-sized  onions,  fry  them  a 
nice  brown,  mix  them  with  some  bread-crumbs,  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  sage,  pepper,  and  salt;  beat 
four  eggs  very  well  and  put  in ; then  mix  all  well 
together,  and  fry  the  fritters  in  olive- oil  and  butter 
over  a quick  fire.  Reserve  about  a third  part  of  the 
fried  onion  to  put  in  the  dish  with  brown  gravy. 
Apple-sauce  and  mustard  are  a great  improvement  to 
this  dish,  also  a little  powdered  sage  put  into  the 
gravy,  or  sprinkled  on  the  fritters. 


91.  Force-meat  Balls  and  Eggs. 

! Rub  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  in  about  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  bread-crumbs ; add  a little 
chopped  parsley,  leeks,  sweet  marjoram  or  winter- 
savory,  and  lemon-thyme,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  salt ; mix  all  very  well  together  with  two 
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well-beaten  eggs  and  a little  cream  ; make  it  up  in 
balls,  and  fry  them  in  oil  and  butter  ; put  them  in  a 
dish  with  some  eggs  boiled  hard,  cut  in  quarters,  or 
cut  across  in  three,  and  fried  with  the  balls ; pour 
over  them  brown  gravy.  Currant  jelly  is  a pleasant 
addition  to  this  dish. 

92.  A Dish  of  Eggs  and  Bread. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  and  the  white  of  one ; 
mix  as  much  bread-crumbs  as  will  make  it  a stiff 
batter,  adding  a little  salt ; put  it  in  a small  oval  dish 
buttered,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; melt  some  butter  in  a frying-pan,  and  turn  the 
substance  out  of  the  dish  into  it,  having  ready  the 
whites  of  the  five  eggs  and  one  yolk  beaten  to  pour 
over  it,  keeping  it  to  one  side  of  the  pan  as  much  as 
possible;  sprinkle  it  over  with  bread-crumbs,  and 
when  browned,  turn  and  brown  it  on  the  other  side. 
Serve  it  up  with  brown  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  onion 
sauce  in  a boat. 

93.  Brovm  Gravy. 

Take  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter  and  one  table- 
spoonful of  flour  ; put  them  together  in  a frying-pan 
with  a small  bit  of  white  sugar ; keep  stirring  it  over 
a slow  fire  till  it  is  of  a fine  brown,  then  add  boiling 
water  till  of  a proper  thickness ; season  it  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a little  mushroom  catsup  if  approved. 
A little  zest  is  an  excellent  seasoning  for  gravy. 

The  gravy  would  be  much  improved  by  being  made 
with  vegetable  broth  instead  of  water,  and  thickened 
with  potato-flour. 
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94.  To  boil  Eggs . 

Put  the  eggs  in  a pan  with  cold  water  on  the  fire,  and 
if  permitted  to  boil  one  minute,  the  eggs  will  be 
done  as  much  as  when  boiled  three  minutes  in  the 
usual  way. 

95.  To  poach  Eggs. 

Put  salt  and  a little  vinegar  into  the  water  when  it 
boils,  take  it  off  the  fire  to  put  in  the  eggs,  which 
must  be  broken  separately  into  a tea- cup  and  put 
very  carefully  into  the  water ; cover  the  pan,  and  set 
it  on  the  fire  just  to  simmer.  They  will  be  done  in 
about  three  minutes  ; then  take  them  up  with  a slice, 
cut  off  the  ragged  part  of  the  whites,  and  lay  them 
on  buttered  toast. 


96.  Eggs  Hashed . 

Boil  some  eggs  hard,  and  take  out  part  of  the  yolks 
whole,  and  cut  the  rest  in  quarters,  yolks  and  whites 
together.  Set  on  a little  water  with  a spoonful  of 
catsup  and  a little  shred  thyme  and  parsley  in  it; 
when  it  has  boiled  a few  minutes,  put  in  your  eggs 
with  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  shake  them  up  with 
a piece  of  butter  till  it  be  of  a proper  thickness.  Serve 
it  up  hot  with  sippets  in  the  dish. 

97.  Eggs  with  Lettuce. 

Scald  some  cabbage-lettuce  in  water,  squeeze  them 
well,  then  slice  them  and  toss  them  up  in  a saucepan 
with  a piece  of  butter ; season  them  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Let  them  stew  half  an 
hour,  chop  them  well  together  when  they  are  enough, 
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lay  them  in  your  dish ; fry  some  eggs  nicely  in  butter 
and  lay  on  them. 


98.  Sliced  Eggs. 

Take  eight  or  ten  eggs  boiled  hard,  cut  them  into 
thick  round  slices,  and  put  them  into  sauce  made  as 
follows : Cut  three  large  white  onions  into  round 
slices,  fry  them  white  in  butter ; when  nearly  done, 
dredge  them  well  with  flour,  and  moisten  them  with 
some  good  milk  and  a few  spoonsful  of  cream  ; keep 
stirring  with  a wooden  spoon  to  prevent  them  from 
burning  : when  your  sauce  is  done,  grate  a little  nut- 
meg into  it,  and  season  with  a little  salt  and  pepper, 
&c. ; then  add  the  eggs,  and  serve  it  up  immediately 
with  sippets  round  the  dish. 

99.  Eggs  with  Cream . 

Take  a dozen  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  cut  them  in  two, 
take  out  the  yolks  and  rub  them  through  a hair-sieve  ; 
chop  the  whites  very  fine,  and  make  a sauce  with 
cream  ; when  your  sauce  is  well  done,  add  a lump  of 
butter,  then  the  chopped  whites ; season  it  well  and 
pour  it  into  your  dish,  cover  the  whole  with  the  yolks ; 
baste  with  a little  butter,  and  brown  with  a red-hot 
shovel. 

100.  Eggs  with  Butter. 

Break  some  fresh  eggs  into  a dish,  without  injuring 
the  yolks,  then  powder  them  over  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt ; to  a dozen  eggs  fry  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  over  a moderate  fire  ; when  quite  done,  which 
you  may  know  by  the  ear,  pour  it  over  the  eggs,  let 
them  stand  a minute  or  two,  then  pour  the  eggs  care- 
fully into  the  frying-pan,  keeping  it  a proper  distance 
from  the  fire,  lest  the  eggs  should  stick ; when  done 
at  the  bottom,  use  the  salamander  for  the  top,  till  they 
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are  turned  white  ; then  dish  without  breaking  them, 
and  pour  over  them  a little  vinegar. 

101.  Eggs. 

Boil  eight  eggs  hard,  and  put  them  in  cold  wrater, 
then  peel  them  without  breaking  the  whites,  cut  a 
small  bit  off  the  end  of  four,  as  they  will  stand  up- 

I right  on  the  dish ; split  the  other  four  through  the 
middle,  and  lay  them  round  the  others ; put  a little 
flour,  water,  butter,  and  catsup  into  a stewpan,  and 
make  it  hot ; put  a little  chopped  parsley  in  it,  and 
pour  it  over  the  eggs. 

N.B.  The  parsley  should  not  be  boiled,  either  in 
the  sauce  or  before  it  is  chopped.  Garnish  with  small 
branches  of  curled  parsley. 

102.  Fried  Eggs  with  Parsley.' 

Boil  some  eggs  hard,  slice  and  fry  them  with  olive- 
oil  and  butter,  brown  a little  butter  in  the  pan  with  a 
little  flour  dusted  in  it,  pour  in  a little  water  and  salt, 
let  it  boil  and  pour  it  on  the  eggs.  Garnish  with 
fried  parsley. — It  is  very  good  with  parsley-sauce 
instead  of  fried  parsley. 

103.  Fricassee  of  Eggs . 

Boil  some  eggs  hard,  slice  them  ; take  a little  flour 
and  water,  a little  cream,  butter,  nutmeg,  salt,  pep- 
per, chopped  parsley ; boil  it  up  and  pour  it  over  the 
eggs,  with  a hard  yolk  in  the  middle  of  the  dish  and 
toasted  sippets.  After  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  a few 
pickled  mushrooms  may  be  added. 

104.  Buttered  Eggs  with  Spinach. 

To  a pint  of  new  milk  with  a little  cream  in  it  put  two 
ounces  of  butter  and  a little  salt ; when  near  boiling, 
pour  it  gradually  on  six  well-beaten  eggs,  stirring  it 
well ; set  it  on  a slow  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  becomes 
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thick,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; pour  it  on  toast  cut  in 
squares.  Lay  boiled  spinach  in  heaps  round  the  egg, 
or  press  the  spinach  into  seven  or  eight  tea-cups,  and 
turn  it  out  on  a separate  dish,  or  lay  it  round  the  egg. 
A handful  of  parsley  boiled  with  about  half  a peck  or 
three-quarters  is  an  improvement. 

105.  Buttered  Eggs, 

Beat  five  eggs,  put  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a basin 
with  a little  cream  or  new  milk,  and  set  the  basin  in 
boiling  water  till  the  butter  be  melted,  then  pour  it 
into  a saucepan  with  the  eggs,  hold  it  over  a slow 
fire,  shaking  it  one  way  as  it  begins  to  warm  ; pour 
it  into  a basin  and  back,  then  hold  it  again  over  the 
fire,  stirring  it  constantly  and  pouring  it  into  the  basin, 
more  perfectly  to  mix  the  egg  and  butter,  until  it  is 
hot  and  thick  without  boiling.  Serve  it  on  toasted 
bread. 


106.  Scotch  Dish  of  Eggs. 

Boil  hard  five  pullets’  eggs,  and,  without  removing 
the  white,  cover  them  completely  with  good  forcemeat ; 
fry  the  whole  a fine  light  brown,  and  serve  it  with 
brown  gravy  in  the  dish. 

107.  Eggs  with  Sorrel  and  Lettuce. 

Take  a good  deal  of  sorrel  and  two  cabbage-lettuces 
chopped  small,  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley,  and  green  onions; 
cover  it  close,  stew  gently  till  almost  dry,  thicken 
with  two  yolks  of  eggs  mixed  with  cream,  put  it  in 
your  dish  with  hard  eggs  boiled  and  cut  in  quarters, 
and  sippets  round  the  dish. 

108.  A French  Dish  of  Eggs. 

Take  some  butter  with  green  onions  chopped,  put 
them  in  a stewpan,  stir  it  over  the  fire  with  a dust  of 
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flour,  adding  some  herb  broth  ; when  it  boils,  skim 
it,  let  it  be  of  a proper  thickness ; put  six  hard-boiled 
eggs  cut  in  slices  in  your  stewpan,  thicken  it  with  two 
yolks  of  eggs  mixed  with  cream,  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard.  Put  it  in  the  dish 
and  serve  it  up  with  sippets. 

109.  Eggs  with  Onions  and  Mushrooms . 

When  you  have  boiled  the  eggs  hard,  take  out  the 
yolks  whole,  and  cut  the  whites  in  slips,  with  some 
onions  and  mushrooms.  Fry  the  onions  and  mush- 
rooms, then  add  the  whites,  and  turn  them  about  a 
little,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  add  a little  mush- 
room catsup.  Boil  this  up,  then  put  in  the  yolks,  and 
add  pepper  and  salt.  Let  the  whole  simmer  for  about 
a minute,  then  serve  it  up. 

110.  Eggs  hashed. 

Boil  eggs  hard,  slice  them,  fry  an  onion  sliced,  in 
butter  ; put  in  the  eggs  with  a little  flour  and  herb 
broth,  cream,  chopped  parsley,  pepper  and  salt.  Serve 
them  hot. 

111.  Eggs.  A French  Dish. 

Boil  six  eggs  about  five  minutes,  peel  them  and  cut 
them  in  quarters  lengthwise  ; set  half  a pint  of  new 
milk  on  the  fire,  with  a little  flour  worked  in  some 
butter,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  nutmeg  grated, 
let  it  simmer  gently  about  twenty  minutes,  stir  in 
some  more  butter  and  cream,  then  put  in  the  eggs 
and  a little  parsley  chopped  fine.  Serve  it  up  with 
sippets  in  the  dish.  This  dish  may  be  varied  by  a 
few  fried  onions  being  stewed  with  the  flour  and  but- 
ter, leaving  out  the  nutmeg. 

112.  To  fry  Eggs. 

Melt  some  butter  in  a frying-pan,  break  your  eggs 
separately  into  a tea-cup,  put  them  carefully  into  the 
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pan,  and  fry  them  on  rather  a brisk  fire  : when  they 
begin  to  set,  keep  pouring  the  hot  butter  on  the  yolks 
with  the  slice  till  they  are  enough.  If  preferred  crisp 
and  rather  hard,  they  may  be  turned  over. 

113.  To  fry  Eggs. 

Boil  some  eggs  hard,  slice  them,  fry  them  quick  in 
butter,  lay  them  on  a dish  before  the  fire ; brown  a 
little  butter  in  the  pan  with  a little  flour,  add  hot 
water,  with  a few  young  onions  or  eschalot  chopped 
small,  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  boil  this  up. 
If  not  thick  enough,  mix  a little  flour  with  a bit  of 
butter ; give  it  a boil  and  pour  it  over  the  eggs. 

114.  Eggs  with  Cucumbers. 

Peel  some  cucumbers,  cut  them  in  halves,  take  out 
the  seeds,  slice  them  and  some  onions,  steep  them  in 
salt  and  vinegar  an  hour  ; drain  them  in  a cloth  and 
fry  them  ; when  a little  brown,  flour  them  ; put  in  a 
little  water  and  let  them  stew.  The  sauce  must  not 
be  very  thin ; if  not  tart  enough,  add  a little  lemon- 
juice,  with  a little  pepper  and  salt ; lay  poached  or 
fried  eggs  on  the  cucumbers. 

115.  Asparagus  and  Eggs. 

Cut  some  asparagus  (that  has  been  previously  boiled) 
the  same  size  as  peas,  break  six  eggs  into  a basin, 
beat  them  up,  put  them  with  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
and  the  asparagus,  into  a stew-pan  with  two  ounces 
of  butter,  and  keep  stirring  it  all  the  time  it  is  on  the 
fire  ; when  it  becomes  thick,  it  is  done ; then  put  a 
toast  on  the  dish,  and  pour  the  eggs  and  asparagus 
on  the  toast. 

N.B.  This  should  be  served  up  immediately  when 
done,  for  if  permitted  to  stand,  it  will  not  be  good. 

116.  A Ragout  of  Eggs , 

Boil  eight  eggs  hard,  then  shell  and  cut  them  in  quar- 
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ters.  Have  ready  a pint  of  good  herb  gravy,  well 
seasoned  and  thickened  over  the  fire,  with  two  ounces 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  When  quite  smooth  and 
hot,  pour  it  over  the  eggs,  and  serve  them  up. 

By  using  cream  instead  of  gravy,  putting  an 
ounce  more  of  butter  and  omitting  the  flour,  this 
will  make  a fricassee. 

117.  Ragout  of  Eggs  and  Mushrooms. 

Take  some  large  mushrooms,  peel  and  scrape  them 
clean,  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a little  salt, 
cover  them,  and  let  them  boil  a little,  then  put  in  a 
gill  of  milk,  an  ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  sea- 
soned with  mace  and  nutmeg : boil  it  till  it  be  of  a 
good  consistency.  Have  ready  six  hard-boiled  eggs, 
take  out  the  yolks  whole.  Put  some  toasted  sippets 
in  a dish,  and  the  yolks  upon  them,  then  pour  over 
them  the  whole  of  your  ragout. 

118.  Eggs  with  Cheese. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  grated  Swiss  cheese  into 
a saucepan  with  a piece  of  butter  half  the  size  of  an 
egg,  some  parsley  and  chives  chopped,  a little  nut- 
meg and  half  a glass  of  sherbet.  Set  it  over  a gentle 
fire,  moving  it  about  till  the  cheese  is  melted.  Then 
mix  with  it  six  eggs,  and  set  it  again  over  the  fire  till 
they  are  nicely  done.  Serve  it  up  with  small  pieces 
of  toasted  bread  round  the  dish. 

119.  Eggs  fried  in  Paste. 

Boil  six  eggs  three  minutes,  put  them  into  cold  water, 
then  take  the  shells  off  (be  careful  not  to  break  the 
whites)  and  wrap  the  eggs  up  in  slips  of  puff  paste  ; 
brush  them  over  with  beaten  eggs,  and  sprinkle  a very 
few  fine  bread  crumbs  over  them,  have  some  clarified 
butter  in  a pan,  when  hot  put  in  the  eggs ; fry  them 
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a fine  light  brown,  and  serve  them  up  with  a little 
brown  gravy. 

120.  A Fricassee  of  Eggs. 

Take  a penny- loaf,  without  the  crust,  cut  in  thin 
slices,  toast  it  a light  brown,  cut  it  into  sippets.  Put 
olive-oil  and  butter  into  the  frying-pan,  make  it  hot, 
put  the  sippet  in,  turn  it  over  in  the  pan,  and  lay  it 
on  a dish.  Have  ready  six  eggs  boiled  hard,  pare 
and  cut  them  from  end  to  end,  into  three,  fry  them 
in  the  remainder  of  the  oil,  put  one  on  each  sippet ; 
sprinkle  over  them  crisped  parsley.  Serve  them  up 
with  melted  butter. 

121.  Egg-balls. 

Pound  the  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  in  a marble 
mortar,  with  a little  flour,  white  pepper  and  salt,  add 
as  much  raw  yolk  of  egg  as  will  make  it  up  into 
balls,  about  one  to  three,  boil  them  three  minutes  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  soups,  &c. 

122.  Egg-balls  with  Onions. 

Make  some  balls  of  eggs  and  boil  them  as  in  the 
preceding  receipt ; chop  the  whites  a little,  and  fry 
them  with  some  onion  that  has  been  partly  boiled ; 
when  of  a nice  brown,  add  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
a little  hot  water  or  herb- broth ; let  it  boil  about  a 
minute,  then  pour  it  on  toasted  sippets,  and  lay  the 
balls  round  it. 

123.  Sorrel  with  Buttered  Eggs. 

Boil  some  sorrel,  chop  it  and  stir  it  into  some  buttered 
eggs,  and  pour  it  on  sippets.  Beets  or  spinach  boiled 
with  a little  parsley,  and  a leaf  or  two  of  sage,  is  also 
very  good  mixed  with  buttered  eggs  in  the  same  way. 
Boiled  sorrel,  squeezed  and  stirred  on  the  fire  with 
some  butter,  and  laid  on  fried  toast  with  poached 
eggs,  is  very  good. 
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124.  Minced  Eggs  and  Parsley. 

Boil  some  eggs  rather  hard,  peel  and  chop  them 
small  with  some  boiled  parsley,  mix  them  up  with  a 
little  good  melted  butter  and  a small  portion  of  salt* 
Serve  with  sippets  round  the  dish. 

125.  To  preserve  Eggs  for  eating  in  the  Shell. 

Boil  any  number  of  fresh  eggs  for  the  space  of  one 
minute  and  a half,  and  when  wanted  for  use,  after 
any  length  of  time,  let  them  be  reboiled  for  the  same 
space  of  time  as  at  the  first. 

126.  To  preserve  Eggs  for  the  Winter. 

Put  them  in  a deep  earthen  pot  in  lime  water,  with 
a large  handful  of  salt  in  it ; or  they  may  be  covered 
with  salt  only  ; they  keep  very  well. 

127.  To  preserve  Eggs  for  Winter  use. 

Fill  a box  with  eggs,  with  a layer  of  bran  between 
each  layer  of  eggs  ; when  quite  full,  lock  it,  or  fasten 
it  so  that  it  will  not  give  way ; then  tie  a string  round 
it,  and  hang  it  up  in  a cool,  dry  place,  turning  it  twice 
a week. 

128.  To  preserve  Eggs  for  Winter  use. 

Dissolve  eight  ounces  of  chlorate  of  lime  in  a gallon 
of  water,  then  put  in  the  eggs.  They  may  also  oe 
preserved  many  months  by  merely  altering  their  posi- 
tion daily  in  order  to  prevent  the  yolk  settling  and 
sticking  to  the  shell.  Shelves  with  holes  in  and 
painted  are  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 

129.  To  preserve  Eggs. 

Eggs  may  be  preserved  in  a small  way  in  bottles,  or 
other  vessels ; they  must  be  put  in  quite  fresh,  the 
bottle  then  filled  with  lime-water,  a little  powdered 
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lime  sprinkled  in  at  the  last,  and  then  the  bottle 
closed. 

To  prepare  the  lime-water,  put  four  gallons  of 
water  to  three  pounds  of  slaked  quick-lime  in  a covered 
vessel ; when  clear  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Eggs  brushed  over  with  a solution  of  gum-arabic, 
and,  when  dry,  put  in  a box,  and  the  interstices  filled 
up  with  powdered  charcoal,  may  be  preserved  many 
months. 
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130.  To  boil  Asparagus, 

Cut  off  as  much  of  the  white  end  as  will  leave  the 
asparagus  about  six  inches  long ; scrape  the  remain- 
ing white  part  very  clean,  and  as  they  are  done  put 
them  in  fresh  water ; tie  them  in  small  even  parcels, 
put  them  in  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  till  tender, 
but  do  not  over-boil  them  ; take  them  up  with  a slice 
into  a sieve  to  drain  a little  ; have  ready  a thin  toast 
to  dip  into  the  water ; lay  it  in  a dish,  and  the  aspa- 
ragus upon  it,  the  white  ends  outward  ; pour  melted 
butter  over  the  green  part  when  you  serve  it  up. 

131.  Asparagus  like  Green  Peas. 

After  cutting  the  tender  part  of  asparagus  the  size  of 
small  peas,  wash  them  in  spring  water ; scald  them 
a moment  in  boiling  water,  drain  them  well,  and  dress 
them  as  peas,  with  white  sauce,  only  omitting  the 
lettuce. 

132.  Gourds. 

Pare  a gourd,  then  boil  it  in  water ; when  it  is  done 
enough,  and  there  is  very  little  water  remaining,  put 
to  it  some  milk,  butter,  a little  salt,  and  sugar  ; add 
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some  slices  of  bread  if  agreeable ; do  not  set  it  on 
the  fire  after  adding  these  ingredients. 

133.  To  boil  Turnips. 

When  you  have  pared  the  turnips,  cut  them  in  slices, 
then  put  them  in  a saucepan,  and  cover  them  with 
water.  As  soon  as  they  are  enough,  take  them  off 
the  fire,  put  them  into  a sieve  and  drain  them  well. 
Mash  them  well  with  some  butter,  or  some  good 
cream,  and  a little  salt,  then  put  them  into  your  dish, 
and  serve  them  up. 

134.  To  boil  Parsnips. 

They  must  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  and  when 
they  are  soft,  take  them  up,  scrape  them  fine  with  a 
knife,  mash  them  and  put  them  in  a saucepan  with 
some  milk,  stir  them  over  the  fire  till  they  have 
thickened, ' taking  care  that  they  do  not  burn.  Add 
an  ounce  of  butter  and  a little  salt,  and  when  the 
butter  is  melted,  serve  them  up. 

135.  To  boil  Sprouts  or  Greens. 

Pick  and  wash  your  sprouts  very  clean,  take  them 
[ out  of  the  water  to  drain ; have  water  boiling  in  a 
pan,  put  them  in,  boil  them  quick,  take  off  the  scum 
as  it  rises.  When  they  are  tender,  take  them  out  and 
drain  them,  for  if  suffered  to  remain  in  the  water 
after  they  are  enough,  they  will  not  only  lose  their 
colour,  but  also  their  flavour.  Serve  them  up  with 
good  melted  butter. 

136.  To  boil  Spinach . 

Be  careful  to  pick  it  exceedingly  clean,  then  wash  it 
three  or  four  times,  put  it  into  a saucepan,  that 
will  just  hold  it,  with  a little  water,  throw  a little 
salt  over  it,  and  cover  it  close.  Put  your  saucepan 
on  a clear  quick  fire,  and  when  the  spinach  is  shrunk 
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or  fallen,  it  is  enough  ; then  put  it  into  a clean  sieve 
to  drain,  and  squeeze  it  well ; lay  it  on  a plate,  and 
send  it  to  the  table  with  melted  butter  in  a boat.* 

137.  Another. 

After  having  picked  and  washed  it  very  clean,  put  it 
in  a pan  of  boiling  water  with  a handful  of  salt; 
boil  it  very  quick  without  being  covered,  then  drain 
it  through  a sieve,  and  press  it  between  two  strong 
plates,  or  wooden  trenchers ; lay  it  neatly  on  a dish 
and  cut  it  across  each  way  four  times.  A poached 
egg  may  be  laid  on  each  piece  of  spinach. 

138.  To  boil  Potatoes . 

Pare  and  wash  the  potatoes  very  clean,  put  them 
into  a pan  with  cold  water  just  sufficient  to  cover 
them,  adding  a little  salt ; let  them  boil  very  gently, 
and  when  enough,  or  before  they  break,  drain  the 
water  from  them  as  dry  as  possible  ; sprinkle  in  a 
little  salt,  and  hold  them  over  the  fire  to  dry,  shaking 
the  pan  carefully  now  and  then  till  the  potatoes  look 
dry  and  mealy.  If  not  wanted  immediately,  lay  a 
clean  cloth  close  over  them  in  the  pan  and  keep  them 
hot ; but,  to  be  nice,  they  ought  not  to  stand  long 
after  being  boiled. 

New  potatoes,  after  being  well  cleaned,  should  be 
put  on  the  fire  in  boiling  water,  with  some  salt ; 
when  enough,  drain  the  water  well  from  them,  dry 
them,  and  cover  them  with  a clean  cloth ; shake 
them  up  with  some  butter,  and  dish  them  up  quite 
hot. 

139.  Potatoes  boiled  and  broiled. 

When  the  potatoes  have  boiled  slow  till  nearly  done, 
pour  the  water  from  them  and  dry  them  well ; then 
put  them  on  a gridiron  oyer  a clear  brisk  fire  ; turn 
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them  till  they  are  brown  all  over ; serve  them  up  dry, 
with  melted  butter,  or  brown  gravy  in  a boat. 

Or, — when  nearly  boiled  enough,  as  above,  put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  a bit  of  butter,  shake 
them  about  often  (for  fear  of  burning)  till  they  are 
brown  and  crisp. 

It  will  be  an  improvement  if,  previous  to  frying  or 
broiling  the  potatoes,  you  flour  and  dip  them  in  the 
| yolk  of  an  egg,  and  then  roll  them  in  fine  sifted 
, bread-crumbs ; ‘ they  will  then  deserve,’  says  Dr. 
Kitchener , ‘ to  be  entitled  Potatoes  full  dressed.’ 

140.  To  boil  Beans, 

In  shelling  the  beans,  take  off  the  eyes  or  green  ends, 
wash  and  drain  them  through  a sieve  or  colander,  and. 
put  them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water  with  salt  in  it, 
boil  them  till  tender ; then  drain  them  again  through 
; a colander,  and  serve  them  up  with  boiled  parsley  and 
! melted  butter  in  a boat. 

141.  To  boil  Carrots. 


Wash  and  brush  the  carrots  ; boil  them  in  plenty  of 
water,  with  a little  salt  in  it,  till  quite  tender,  then  rub 
off  the  skin  with  a clean  cloth,  and  slice  them  ; serve 
them  up  with  melted  butter. 


142.  To  boil  Vegetable  Marrow . 


j Gather  them  for  boiling  before  they  are  large  and  full 
I of  seeds,  and  boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  with  some 
j salt  in  it,  and  a bit  of  potash  about  the  size  of  a large 
pea;  when  enough,  slice  them  and  serve  them  up 
with  melted  butter.  They  are  very  good  sliced  thin, 
after  being  boiled,  and  then  fried  in  batter  in  the 
same  way  as  cauliflower  or  beet-root,  and  served  up 
with  gravy.  A little  fried  onion  may  also  be  added, 
if  approved. 
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143.  Kidney  Beans. 

First  carefully  string  them,  then  slit  them  down  the 
middle  and  cut  them  across.  Put  them  into  salt  and 
water,  and  when  the  water  boils  in  your  pan,  put 
them  in  with  a handful  of  salt.  They  will  be  soon 
done,  which  may  be  known  by  their  feeling  tender. 
Drain  them  through  a sieve  or  colander,  and  serve 
them  up  with  melted  butter  in  a boat.  Vinegar  is  an 
agreeable  addition. 

144.  To  boil  Leeks. 

Strip  off  the  outside  leaves,  boil  them  with  a little 
salt  in  the  water  till  they  are  tender,  lay  them  on 
buttered  toast ; eat  them  with  melted  butter,  pepper, 
and  salt. 

Radishes  done  in  the  same  way  are  very  good. 

145.  To  boil  Cauliflowers. 

Cut  the  flowers  close  at  the  bottom  from  the  stalk, 
lay  them  in  salt  and  water  an  hour,  then  boil  them  in 
milk  and  water,  (or  water  alone,)  observing  to  skim 
it  well ; when  the  stalks  are  tender,  they  are  enough, 
and  should  be  instantly  taken  up  and  drained.  Serve 
them  up  with  melted  butter  in  a boat.  Cauliflowers 
should  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  and  very  quickly 
at  the  first,  then  not  quite  so  fast,  as  the  flower  would 
be  enough  before  the  stalk,  and  they  are  not  good 
when  over-boiled. 

Brocoli  is  boiled  in  the  same  way. 

146.  To  boil  Peas . 

Shell  them  as  clean  as  possible  that  they  may  not  re- 
quire washing,  boil  them  with  some  salt  in  the  water, 
and  a sprig  of  mint  if  approved ; be  careful  not  to 
over-boil  them,  as  it  destroys  the  flavour.  When 
they  are  enough,  drain  them  through  a sieve,  but  not 
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very  dry ; put  them  into  a dish,  and  stir  in  a piece  of 
butter,  and  a dredge  of  flour. 

147.  To  boil  Hop-Tops. 

The  young  shoots  of  the  wild  hop  are  frequently  eaten 
as  a boiled  salad ; boil  them  in  water  with  some  salt 
in  it;  when  they  are  well  done,  drained,  and  cold, 
serve  them  up  with  pepper  and  salt,  oil  and  vinegar 
over  them.  They  are  sometimes  eaten  hot  with 
melted  butter, 

148.  Beans  and  Cauliflower. 

Boil  some  green  or  nonpareil  beans;  when  about 
half  done,  put  in  some  cauliflower  broken  in  small 
branches,  let  them  boil  together  till  quite  enough, 
then  drain,  and  serve  them  up  with  good  melted 
butter  poured  over  them.  A little  parsley,  boiled  and 
chopped,  may  be  added,  if  preferred. 

149.  To  boil  Cabbage. 

Halve,  or,  if  large,  quarter  the  cabbages,  boil  them 
in  plenty  of  water  ,with  salt  in  it,  very  quickly ; when 
half  done,  drain  them  and  put  them  in  fresh  boiling 
water ; when  enough,  drain  them  and  press  the  water 
from  them  very  well.  They  may  either  be  served  as 
they  are  just  boiled,  with  melted  butter,  or  chopped 
with  a piece  of  cold  butter,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt. 

150.  To  boil  Artichokes. 

Wring  the  stalks  off,  and  lay  the  artichokes  in  the 
water  cold,  with  the  bottoms  up,  by  which  means  the 
dirt  concealed  between  the  leaves  will  boil  out.  After 
the  water  boils,  they  will  take  nearly  two  hours  to  be 
done  enough.  Serve  with  melted  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper. 

The  water  in  which  artichokes,  greens,  cauli* 
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flower,  salads,  &c.  are  washed,  should  have  a large 
handful  of  salt  thrown  in  it. 

151.  Sea  Kale. 

This  must  be  boiled  very  nice  and  tender,  and  served 
upon  toast  like  asparagus,  with  melted  butter  poured 
over  it.  It  requires  rather  longer  boiling  than  as- 
paragus. 

152.  To  make  Vegetables  tender. 

When  peas,  French  beans,  &c.  do  not  boil  easily,  it 
has  usually  been  imputed  to  the  coolness  of  the  sea- 
son, or  to  the  rains.  This  popular  notion  is  erro- 
neous. The  difficulty  of  boiling  them  soft  arises 
from  an  excess  of  gypsum  imbibed  during  their 
growth.  To  correct  this,  throw  a small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda  into  the  boiling  water  with  the  ve- 
getables. 


153.  To  stew  Onions. 

Peel  some  onions  and  put  them  in  a dish  with  some 
butter  that  has  been  previously  browned,  put  them 
into  a brisk  oven  ; when  nicely  browned,  pour  some 
thin  melted  butter  on  them ; add  pepper  and  salt,  and 
let  them  stew  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  If  the 
onions  are  strong,  they  should  be  boiled  about  ten 
minutes,  changing  the  water  once  before  they  are 
stewed. 


1 54.  To  stew  Onions . 

Peel  six  large  onions,  slice  and  dredge  them,  fry  them 
gently  to  a fine  brown,  then  put  them  into  a small 
stewpan  with  a very  little  water,  pepper  and  salt,  cover 
and  stew  them  two  hours ; a little  flour  and  butter 
may  be  added,  if  requisite. 
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155.  To  roast  Onions. 

Roast  onions  with  the  skins  on  in  a Dutch  oven, 
turning  them  frequently;  let  them  be  thoroughly 
done ; they  are  very  good  with  cold  butter,  pepper, 
and  salt,  to  eat  with  bread  or  potatoes. 

1 56.  To  make  a Ragout  of  Onions. 

Take  a pint  of  small  young  onions,  and  four  large 
ones,  peel  and  cut  the  large  ones  very  small;  put  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a stewpan ; when  it 
is  melted  and  has  done  hissing,  throw  in  your  onions, 
and  fry  them  till  they  begin  to  look  a little  brown ; 
then  dredge  in  a little  flour,  and  shake  them  round 
till  they  are  rather  thick ; put  in  a little  salt,  some 
pepper,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  and  a tea- spoonful 
of  mustard.  Stir  all  together,  and  when  it  is  well  tasted 
and  of  a good  thickness,  pour  it  into  your  dish,  and 
garnish  it  with  fried  crumbs  of  bread  or  raspings. 
You  may  use  raspings  instead  of  flour,  if  preferred. 

1 57.  Calecannon 

Is  an  Irish  dish,  and  is  made  by  boiling  and  mashing 
greens,  young  cabbage,  and  spinach,  and  then  mixing 
them  with  good  mealy  mashed  potatoes,  butter,  pep- 
per, and  salt,  and  pressing  it  into  a basin  or  mould 
well-buttered  ; set  it  in  a hot  oven  five  or  six  minutes ; 
then  turn  it  out  on  a dish.  In  this  dish  two-thirds 
should  be  potato. 

Plain  Calecannon  is  made  in  cottages  with  infi- 
nitely less  ceremony,  and  it  is  quite  as  good.  Boil 
the  greens  or  cabbage  till  nearly  done ; put  the  peeled 
raw  potatoes  to  them ; when  done,  drain  the  water 
very  well  from  them  ; dry  them  a little,  and  with  pep- 
per, salt,  or  shred  onion,  and  a good  piece  of  butter, 
beat  them  up  together. 
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1 58.  Mushrooms. 

Put  some  water  or  vegetable  broth  in  a stewpan,  with 
pepper,  salt,  parsley,  green  onions,  and  a hand- 
ful of  chopped  mushrooms  well-cleaned  ; boil  them 
over  a stove  or  slow  fire  till  thick  ; beat  six  eggs  or 
more,  according  to  your  quantity,  and  mix  all  toge- 
ther. Then  butter  some  small  cups,  put  in  the  mix- 
ture and  bake  them  quick ; turn  them  out  on  a dish, 
and  serve  them  with  mushrooms  stewed  white. 

159.  Mushrooms  stewed  whole. 

Wipe  some  large  buttons,  boil  them  up  quickly  in  a 
little  water  ; put  to  them  a piece  of  butter  mixed  with 
a little  flour,  a little  pounded  mace,  Cayenne  and 
salt ; boil  this  up,  often  shaking  the  pan.  When 
done,  add  a little  cream. 

160.  To  broil  Mushrooms. 

Peel  and  cut  off  the  stalks  of  some  moderate-sized 
mushrooms,  put  a small  bit  of  butter  in  each,  sprinkle 
them  with  salt  and  pepper,  set  them  in  the  oven,  and 
serve  them  up  with  the  liquor  that  comes  from  them. 

161.  To  grill  Mushrooms. 

Choose  large,  firm,  fresh-gathered  mushrooms,  skin 
and  score  them  on  the  under-side,  put  them  on  a dish, 
with  a little  fine  oil  or  melted  butter  over  them,  pep- 
per and  salt ; when  they  have  stood  an  hour  or  more, 
broil  them  over  a clear  fire,  and  serve  them  with  a 
sauce  made  from  the  water  in  which  the  mushroom- 
stalks  and  parings  have  been  boiled,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  chopped  parsley,  young  onion,  butter,  and 
the  juice  of  a lemon. 

162.  To  stew  Mushrooms. 

The  mushrooms  should  be  peeled  very  thin  and  put 
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into  water,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon,  melt  a bit  of 
butter  in  a stewpan,  then  put  in  the  mushrooms  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt ; set  them  over  the  fire  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  (they  should  stew  very  slowly ;) 
add  a little  cream,  or  a little  butter  worked  up  with 
a dredge  of  flour. 

163.  Mushrooms  with  Toast. 

Put  some  cleaned  mushrooms  into  a stewpan,  with  a 
little  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  juice  of  lemon,  some 
green  onions,  parsley,  sweet  savoury,  and  three 
cloves  tied  in  a bit  of  muslin  ; set  them  a proper  dis- 
tance over  the  fire  till  nearly  dry ; add  a dust  of  flour, 
with  a little  vegetable  broth,  boil  them  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, then  take  out  the  herbs ; thicken  with  two 
yolks  of  eggs  mixed  with  cream,  put  the  top  of  a 
French  roll  toasted  and  buttered  in  a dish,  and  pour 
on  the  mushrooms. 

164.  To  force  Cucumbers. 

Make  a slit  down  the  side  and  take  out  the  seeds, 
fill  the  cucumbers  with  force-meat  that  has  been 
boiled,  tie  them  up  with  packthread  and  fry  them, 
stew  them  in  vegetable  broth  with  the  butter  they 
were  fried  in,  salt,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a little 
pounded  cloves,  mix  a little  flour  in  part  of  the  gravy 
to  thicken  it,  and  boil  all  together. 

165.  Ragout  of  Cucumbers. 

The  cucumbers  must  be  pared,  the  inside  taken  out, 
and  then  cut  in  pieces ; lay  them  in  a dish  singly  with 
half  a spoonful  of  vinegar  and  a little  salt,  for  two 
hours,  turning  them  frequently ; by  this  means  the 
juice,  which  is  so  cold  to  the  stomach,  will  be  drawn 
out  of  them ; then  press  them  in  a cloth  and  put 
them  in  a saucepan  with  some  butter,  shake  them 
over  the  fire,  then  add  a pinch  of  flour,  and  moisten 
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them  with  vegetable  broth ; let  them  simmer  on  a 
slow  fire  till  they  are  done  enough,  then  put  in  a 
thickening  of  yolks  of  eggs  and  a little  milk,  set  them 
on  the  fire  again,  but  not  to  boil. 

166.  Hotch-Potch. 

Grate  three  large  carrots,  and  two  or  three  turnips, 
boil  them  with  a pint  and  a half  of  green  peas  and  an 
onion  sliced,  with  just  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
them ; when  tender,  rub  them  through  a coarse  sieve, 
return  the  pulp  into  the  pan  with  some  butter,  pepper, 
and  salt ; have  ready  a pint  of  rather  young  peas 
boiled,  some  carrot,  turnip,  and  lettuce  sliced,  and 
stewed  till  tender ; mix  all  together,  and  serve  it  up 
in  a deep  vegetable-dish  or  tureen. 

167.  Fricassee  of  Red  Beet-root. 

After  being  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  put  some  slices 
into  a saucepan  with  some  butter,  parsley,  chives  or 
sweet  leeks  chopped,  a little  garlic,  a pinch  of  flour, 
salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar  to  the  taste  ; let  it  boil  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

168.  Red  Cabbage  dressed  the  Butch  way. 

Cut  a red  cabbage  small,  and  boil  it  in  water  till  ten- 
der ; then  drain  it  as  dry  as  possible  ; put  it  in  a stew- 
pan  with  some  pure  olive- oil  and  fresh  butter,  a small 
quantity  of  vinegar  and  water,  an  onion  cut  small, 
pepper  and  salt ; let  it  simmer  till  all  the  liquor  be 
wasted,  it  may  then  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold,  and 
is  considered  to  be  an  excellent  pectoral  medicine,  as 
well  as  a pleasant  food. 

169.  To  stew  Red  Cabbage. 

Take  off  all  the  coarse  outside  leaves  of  the  cabbage,  cut 
it  small,  and  wash  it  well ; scald  it  in  boiling  salt  and 
water,  then  wipe  it  dry,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with 
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one  onion  sliced  thin,  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  a little  allspice  tied  in  a bit  of  muslin,  some  pep- 
per, salt,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water ; stew  it 
gently  till  the  cabbage  is  well  done,  then  take  out  the 
allspice  and  add  a spoonful  or  two  of  good  vinegar. 

Savoys  or  cabbages  may  be  stewed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  red  cabbage,  only  about  half  boil  them, 
in  water  the  common  way  and  then  stew  them ; it 
takes  off  much  of  the  strong  flavour. 

Cabbages  of  every  kind  are  very  much  improved 
by  being  boiled  in  two  waters. 

170.  To  stew  Carrots. 

About  half  boil  your  carrots,  then  nicely  scrape  and 
slice  them,  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  half  a tea- 
cupful of  vegetable  broth,  some  white  pepper,  salt, 
and  a little  cream  ; simmer  them  till  very  tender,  but 
not  broken ; then  stir  in  a little  flour  and  butter, 
mix  well,  and  let  it  simmer  a while  longer.  A little 
chopped  parsley  may  be  added  a few  minutes  before 
it  is  served  up,  if  approved. 

171.  Green  and  White  Beet. 

The  leaves  of  these  plants  are  very  good  boiled  with 
some  parsley  and  eaten  as  spinach.  The  large  white 
beet  when  full  grown,  and  the  leaves  stripped  off  to 
the  middle  rib,  which  is  thick  and  fleshy,  may  be 
peeled  and  stewed,  and  eaten  like  asparagus. 

Hamburgh  parsley  roots,  boiled  like  young  carrots, 
eat  very  well  alone  or  in  soups. 

172.  To  cook  Peas  the  French  way. 

Wash  and  pick  clean  three  quarts  of  fresh-gathered 
peas,  put  them  in  plenty  of  cold  water  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  ; handle  the  peas  with  the  but- 
ter till  all  the  butter  adheres  to  them  and  till  they 
stick  together ; take  them  out  of  the  water  by  hands- 
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ful,  and  drain  them  through  a colander ; then  set  them 
to  stew  with  a bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions ; 
when  they  have  recovered  their  green  colour,  powder 
them  over  with  a little  flour,  stirring  and  moistening 
them  with  boiling  water  till  they  are  covered  with  it, 
which  must  be  reduced  quickly  on  a brisk  fire  ; the 
moment  you  perceive  there  is  no  liquor  remaining, 
dip  a small  lump  of  sugar  into  water,  that  it  may  soon 
melt,  put  it  to  the  peas,  and  a very  small  quantity  of 
salt  (say  a pinch)  ; the  sugar  should  predominate : 
then  mix  three  ounces  of  butter  with  a spoonful  of 
flour,  but  mind  that  the  peas  are  boiling  when  you 
put  the  kneaded  flour  and  butter  in  ; thicken  them 
with  it  over  the  fire,  then  serve  them  up. 

173.  To  stew  Spinach. 

Pick  and  wash  the  spinach  well,  and  put  into  a pan 
with  a little  salt  and  a few  spoonsful  of  water,  taking 
care  to  shake  the  pan  often.  When  stewed  tender, 
take  it  out  and  put  in  a sieve  to  drain,  and  give  it  a 
squeeze.  Return  it  into  the  stewpan  after  being  well 
beaten,  and  put  to  it  some  cream,  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  a piece  of  butter ; stew  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  and  stir  it  frequently.  W hen  served  up,  a few 
poached  eggs  may  be  added,  and  sippets  of  fried  or 
toasted  bread. 

174.  To  stew  Spinach  and  Sorrel. 

Take  spinach  and  sorrel  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  of  sorrel  to  three  of  spinach ; pick  and  wash 
them  very  clean,  cut  them  a little  and  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  water ; stew 
them  over  the  fire  till  they  soften  and  become  liquid, 
then  leave  it  to  stew  at  a distance  over  the  fire  for  an 
hour  or  more,  stirring  it  sometimes  ; thicken  it  with  a 
little  flour  ; when  quite  done,  add  some  pepper  and 
salt. 
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175.  To  stew  old  Peas, 

Steep  them  in  soft  water  all  night,  then  put  them  in 
a pan  with  water  just  enough  to  cover  them  ancl  a 
little  butter ; stew  very  gently  till  the  peas  be  quite 
soft ; season  with  pepper  and  salt. 

176.  To  stew  Green  Peas, 

Put  a quart  of  peas  into  a pan  with  a lettuce  and 
onion,  both  sliced,  a bit  of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and 
no  more  water  than  hangs  to  the  lettuce  from  wash- 
ing ; stew  them  two  hours  very  gently ; when  to  be 
served,  beat  up  an  egg  and  stir  it  into  them,  or  a little 
flour  and  butter. 

177.  Green  Peas  with  Lettuce. 

Boil  the  peas  in  hard  water  till  nearly  enough,  after 
which  let  them  be  drained  through  a sieve.  Cut  the 
lettuces  and  fry  them  in  butter ; then  put  them  and  the 
peas  into  a stewpan  with  some  water,  pepper,  and 
salt ; thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  and  add  a little 
shred  mint. 

178.  To  stew  Peas. 

Take  a quart  of  shelled  peas,  a large  Spanish  onion, 
or  two  of  middling  size,  and  two  cabbage  or  Silesia 
lettuces  cut  small ; put  them  into  a saucepan  with  half 
a pint  of  water,  season  them  with  a little  salt,  a little 
pepper,  mace,  and  nutmeg.  Cover  them  close,  and 
let  them  stew  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  in  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  rolled  in  a little  flour,  a 
spoonful  of  catsup,  and  a small  piece  of  butter  as  big 
as  a nutmeg  ; cover  them  close,  and  simmer  gently 
an  hour,  often  shaking  the  pan.  When  enough,  serve 
it  up. 

179.  Green  Peas  with  Cream . 

Take  a quart  of  fine  green  peas,  put  them  into  a 
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stewpan  witli  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg 
rolled  in  a little  flour,  season  them  with  a little  salt 
and  nutmeg,  a lump  of  sugar  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  a 
small  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  some  parsley  chopped 
fine,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Cover 
them  close,  and  let  them  stew  very  softly  half  an  hour, 
then  pour  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  cream.  Give 
it  one  boil  and  serve  it  up. 

ISO.  To  stew  Green  Peas  a mild  way. 

Put  a pint  of  young  peas  into  a stewpan  with  very 
little  water,  and  two  young  lettuces  cut  small ; stew 
them  gently  till  the  peas  are  tender,  then  add  four 
spoonsful  of  cream,  a lump  of  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs ; stir  the  whole  together  for  a short  time, 
hut  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ; add  a little  salt  and  serve 
it  up. 

181.  To  stew  Celery. 

After  stripping  off  the  outside  leaves,  cut  the  celery 
into  lengths  of  about  two  inches,  then  put  it  into  a 
pan  with  as  much  good  milk  as  will  just  cover  it,  let 
it  boil  gently  till  quite  tender,  season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  a little  nutmeg  ; thicken  it  with  a little  flour  and 
butter,  and  let  it  boil  a few  minutes. 

182.  To  stew  Celery  White. 

Boil  the  white  part  till  tender,  cut  it  in  pieces,  stir 
some  cream  over  the  fire  with  a little  flour  and  butter, 
put  in  the  celery,  salt,  pepper,  and  pounded  mace ; 
shake  all  together  till  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

183.  Another  way. 

Wash  and  clean  six  or  eight  heads  of  celery,  cut  them 
about  three  inches  long,  boil  them  tender,  pour  away 
all  the  water,  and  take  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  half  a pint  of  cream,  a little  salt  and  onion 
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chopped  fine,  pour  it  over ; keep  it  stirring  in  the 
pan  all  the  while.  When  it  begins  to  be  thick,  dish 
it  up. 

184.  To  stew  French  Beans. 

Boil  the  beans  till  tender,  drain  them  in  a sieve,  and 
put  them  in  a pan  with  a little  cream,  flour,  and  but- 
ter, pepper,  and  salt ; let  them  stew  gently  about  ten 
minutes,  then  serve  them  up. 

185.  Cauliflower  with  White  Sauce. 

When  the  cauliflower  is  boiled  till  nearly  tender, 
drain  it  well,  then  separate  it  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
it  into  a saucepan  with  white  sauce,  and  a few  small 
mushrooms  in  it,  or  some  very  small  onions  that 
have  been  previously  boiled.  Serve  it  with  toasted 
sippets. 

1 86.  To  hash  Potatoes. 

To  about  five  pounds  of  potatoes,  pared  and  cut  as 
for  a pie,  take  a quart  of  water,  a little  fine  oatmeal 
to  thicken  it,  some  salt,  pepper,  and  two  ounces  of 
butter  ; let  it  boil,  shaking  the  pan  round  frequently, 
then  add  some  chopped  parsley  and  sweet  leeks  ; let 
the  potatoes  boil  till  they  are  enough,  stirring  them 
now  and  then,  to  prevent  their  burning  to  the  pan. 
This  is  an  excellent  hash.  Onions,  with  a little  sage, 
chopped  and  stewed  with  the  potatoes,  also  make  a 
very  good  hash. 

187.  To  stew  Potatoes . 

Cut  your  potatoes  as  for  a pie,  put  them  in  a pan  in 
layers,  with  a little  chopped  onion,  pepper,  and  salt 
between  each  layer,  then  put  some  butter  on  the 
top,  adding  a little  water,  cover  the  pan,  and  set  it 
on  the  fire  that  the  potatoes  may  stew  moderately. 
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They  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,  or  rather  less. 
They  are  very  good  prepared  in  this  way  and  baked. 

188.  A Hash  of  cold  boiled  Potatoes. 

Pare  them  the  size  of  thick  corks,  then  cut  them  in 
slices  half  an  inch  thick,  put  them  in  a stewpan  with 
skinned  green  onions  and  parsley  chopped,  a little 
pepper,  salt,  and  butter ; moisten  with  vegetable 
broth,  or  mushroom  liquor,  shake  or  stir  them  on  the 
fire  till  the  herbs  are  done. 

189.  To  boil  new  Potatoes. 

When  first  gathered,  the  skin  is  best  rubbed  off  with 
salt  and  a coarse  cloth,  then  wash  them  very  clean, 
and  put  them  into  salt  and  water  some  time  before 
they  are  boiled  ; when  you  put  them  in  the  pan,  put 
as  much  water  as  will  barely  cover  them,  adding  a 
little  salt ; boil  them  very  slow  till  nearly  done,  then 
pour  the  water  from  them  very  dry ; cover  them  close 
with  a clean  cloth,  and  then  the  pan-cover,  set  them 
where  they  will  keep  hot,  but  be  careful  they  do  not 
burn  in  the  pan,  as  it  quite  spoils  the  flavour  of  the 
potatoes.  .Dish  them  up  with  some  bits  of  butter  on 
the  top. 

190.  To  mash  Potatoes. 

Pare,  and  boil  them  slowly  and  carefully,  dry  them 
well,  and  mash  them  very  fine,  adding  a little  salt  and 
butter  to  them  ; then  add  a little  hot  new  milk,  beat 
them  well  with  the  masher,  and  they  will  be  Teady  for 
the  table. 


191.  Potatoes  with  Onions. 
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After  being  pared  and  washed,  wipe  the  potatoes  quite 
dry,  put  them  whole  in  a tin  or  large  dish  that  will 
hold  them  without  being  laid  one  upon  another,  sea- 
son them  with  pepper  and  salt,  add  two  or  three 
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onions  sliced,  some  butter,  water,  and  a dredge  of 
flour ; bake  them  in  a quick  oven,  but  do  not  let 
them  burn.  Brown  some  butter  with  a dredge  of 
flour  in  it,  then  add  to  it  pepper,  salt,  and  hot  water ; 
boil  it  up  and  serve  it  in  a boat  to  eat  with  the  po- 
tatoes. 

192.  Potatoes  Scolloped . 

When  boiled  (and  well  dried),  beat  them  fine,  add 
to  them  cream,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  pepper,  salt,  and 
a piece  of  butter  ; do  not  make  them  too  moist ; fill 
some  scollop  shells,  smooth  the  tops  with  the  back 
of  a spoon,  rub  them  over  with  a little  yolk  of  egg, 
set  them  in  a Dutch  oven  to  brown  before  the  fire ; 
if  nicely  done,  they  make  a good  supper  dish. 

193.  Potatoes  in  Balls. 

Prepare  them  as  above ; roll  them  in  balls  with  a 
little  flour,  brown  them  in  a common  Dutch  oven,  or 
fry  them.  Or,  when  mashed,  &c.,  press  the  potato 
into  a pint  basin,  then  turn  it  out,  and  brown  it 
before  the  fire. 

194.  To  roast  Potatoes. 

Pare  them,  melt  some  butter  in  a dish  in  the  oven, 
put  in  the  potatoes,  sprinkle  them  with  a little  salt, 
and  dredge  a little  flour  over  them ; turn  them  fre- 
quently till  they  are  enough.  They  should  be 
roasted  in  a quick  oven. 

195.  To  stew  Herbs. 

Take  of  beets,  parsley,  and  leeks,  an  equal  quantity 
of  each,  cut  them  small,  put  them  into  a frying-pan, 
just  cover  them  with  water,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  stew  them  forty  minutes  ; stir  in  two  ounces  of 
olive-oil  or  butter,  and  they  are  ready  to  serve.  They 
may  be  eaten  with  potatoes,  bread,  or  boiled  rice. 
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196.  To  stew  Cucumbers. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  cucumbers  and  onions,  fry 
them  a nice  brown  in  butter,  put  them  in  a saucepan 
with  half  a gill  of  water  or  vegetable  broth,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stew  them  till  quite  soft ; 
then  work  a little  flour  and  butter  together  and  put  in ; 
let  it  boil  a few  minutes  till  of  a good  thickness. 

197.  To  fry  Potatoes. 

Pare  and  cut  them  into  thin  slices  as  large  as  a 
crown-piece,  fry  them  brown  in  olive-oil  and  butter, 
lay  them  on  a plate  or  dish,  and  sprinkle  a little 
salt  over  them  ; or  they  may  be  dipped  in  batter  and 
fried. 


198.  To  fry  Artichoke-bottoms. 

First  blanch  them  in  water,  then  flour  and  fry  them 
in  fresh  butter,  lay  them  in  a dish  and  pour  melted 
butter  over  them ; or  you  may  serve  them  up  with 
melted  butter,  seasoned  with  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt. 

199.  To  fry  Onions. 

Take  some  large  onions,  peel  them,  and  cut  them  in 
slices  about  a quarter  of  an  inchthick,  put  them  into 
batter  without  breaking  them,  and  fry  them  of  a nice 
brown. 

200.  To  fry  Cauliflowers . 

Boil  a large  cauliflower  till  nearly  enough ; then  slice 
it  and  dip  it  in  batter ; fry  it  in  butter  a nice  brown. 
Serve  it  up  with  brown  gravy  in  a boat. 

201.  To  fry  Cauliflowers. 

Take  two  fine  cauliflowers,  boil  them  in  milk  and 
water  ; leave  one  whole  and  pull  the  other  to  pieces ; 
take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  with  two  spoonsful 
of  water,  and  a little  flour,  boil  it  up,  and  put  in  the 
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whole  cauliflower,  cut  in  two,  and  fry  the  pieces  till 
they  are  soft.  Serve  up  with  the  fried  round  the 
boiled. 

202.  To  fry  Beet-root. 

Boil  the  roots  till  nearly  tender,  with  plenty  of  salt  in 
the  water,  and  a bit  of  potash  the  size  of  a large 
pea;  when  cold,  pare  and  slice  them  very  thin, 
sprinkle  them  with  salt  and  pepper  ; either  dip  them 
in  batter,  or  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  fry  them 
with  butter  or  olive-oil. 

203.  To  fry  Turnips. 

Pare  and  wash  some  good  firm  turnips,  wipe  them 
dry,  then  cut  them  in  thin  slices ; spread  them  on  a 
board  ; season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dredge 
them  with  flour,  fry  them  in  butter  till  brown  and 
tender ; serve  them  up  with  fried  onions  and  brown 
gravy. 

Carrots  are  very  good  when  fried  in  a similar  way. 

204.  To  fry  Mushrooms. 

Take  large  fresh  mushrooms,  peel  and  wash  them, 
dry  them  in  a clean  cloth ; put  a little  olive-oil  and 
butter  into  the  frying-pan,  put  them  in  the  gilled  side 
upwards,  sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  salt  over  them, 
and  as  they  discharge  their  liquor,  take  it  out  of  the 
pan  and  keep  it  hot.  When  they  are  enough,  put 
them  on  the  dish  with  the  following  gravy.  Put  a 
little  butter  and  flour  into  the  frying-pan,  stir  it  on  a 
slow  fire  till  brown  ; add  the  liquor  which  has  been 
produced  by  stewing  the  parings  and  stalks  of  the 
mushrooms  in  water,  with  a little  pepper  and  salt  in 
it ; stir  it  on  the  fire  till  it  boils,  and  serve  it  up  in  a 
boat.  It  makes  excellent  gravy. 
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205.  To  ragout  French  Beans. 

Boil  some  beans  till  tender,  then  take  your  stewpau, 
put  in  a piece  of  butter,  when  it  is  melted  dredge  in 
some  flour  ; then  peel  a large  onion,  slice  and  fry  it 
brown  in  the  butter ; then  put  in  the  beans,  with  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; boil  it  up,  and  add 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  cream  ; stir  them  all 
together  for  a minute  or  two,  and  dish  them  up. 

206.  To  fry  Parsley. 

Let  it  be  nicely  picked  and  washed,  then  put  into  a 
clean  cloth  and  swung  backwards  and  forwards  till 
perfectly  dry,  then  put  it  in  the  frying-pan  in  hot  but- 
ter, fry  it  rather  quick,  but  do  not  brown  it ; the  mo- 
ment it  is  crisp  take  it  out  with  a slice,  and  lay  it  on 
a sieve  or  coarse  cloth  before  the  fire  to  drain. 

207.  To  crisp  Parsley. 

Pick  and  wash  young  curled  parsley,  dry  it  in  a cloth 
as  before,  spread  it  on  a sheet  of  clean  paper  in  a 
Dutch  oven  before  the  fire,  and  turn  it  frequently  till 
it  is  quite  crisp.  This  is  a much  more  easy  way  of 
preparing  it  than  frying  it,  which  is  seldom  well  done. 
Parsley  may  also  be  very  nicely  crisped  by  spreading 
it  on  a dish  before  the  fire  (not  too  near),  and  putting 
little  bits  of  butter  upon  it,  turning  it  frequently  with 
a fork. 

208.  A Batter  to  use  in  frying  Vegetables. 

A quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  flour,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a small  tea-cupful 
of  ginger-beer  or  water,  beat  it  till  quite  smooth  ; it 
should  be  pretty  thick,  or  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  ve- 
getables. 

209.  To  dry  Mushrooms. 

After  taking  off"  the  end  of  the  stalk,  wash  them,  and 
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boil  them  for  a moment  in  water  ; when  drained,  put 
them  in  a cool  oven  to  dry.  Keep  them  when  done 
in  a dry  place.  Soak  them  in  warm  water  for  use. 
They  will  also  keep  very  well  thread  on  a string,  and 
hung  up  in  a dry  kitchen. 

210.  Another  way  to  dry  Mushrooms. 

Clean  them  well  by  wiping  them,  take  out  the  brown 
part,  and  carefully  peel  off  the  skin,  dry  them  on 
sheets  of  paper  in  a cool  oven,  and  preserve  them  in 
paper  bags  in  a dry  place.  When  to  be  used,  let 
them  simmer  in  a little  water,  and  they  will  nearly 
regain  their  original  size. 

211.  Mushroom  Powder. 

Dry  the  mushrooms  whole,  set  them  before  the  fire  to 
crisp;  po,und  and  sift  the  powder  through  a fine 
sieve  ; preserve  it  in  glass  bottles  closely  corked. 

212.  Mushroom  Powder. 

Wash  a pint  of  mushrooms  quite  clean,  scrape  out  the 
black  part,  and  do  not  use  any  that  are  worm-eaten  ; 
put  them  into  a stewpan  over  the  fire  without  water, 
with  two  large  onions,  some  cloves,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  and  some  white  pepper,  all  in  powder ; 
simmer  and  shake  them  till  all  the  liquor  is  dried  up. 
Lay  them  on  tins  or  sieves  in  a slow  oven  till  they 
are  dry  enough  to  beat  to  powder,  then  put  the  pow- 
der into  small  bottles  corked  and  tied  closely,  and 
kept  in  a dry  place.  A tea- spoonful  will  give  a very 
fine  flavour  to  any  soup,  gravy,  or  sauce  ; and  it  is  to 
be  added  just  before  serving,  and  one  boil  given  to  it 
after  it  is  put  in. 

213.  Means  of  restoring  frosted  Potatoes. 

Soak  them  twelve  hours  in  cold  water  before  they  are 
to  be  prepared  as  food,  changing  the  water  every 
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hour.  If  much  frozen  before  laid  in  cold  water,  to 
each  peck  of  potatoes  take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre  dissolved  in  water,  and  mix  it  in  the  water 
which  boils  the  potatoes. 

214.  To  keep  Green  Peas. 

Gather  your  peas  on  a fine  dry  day,  shell  them,  and 
put  them  in  dry  clean  bottles,  cork  them  close  and 
cement  them  with  bottle  cement,  and  keep  them  in  a 
cool  dry  place. 

215.  Another  way  to  keep  Green  Peas. 

Scald  your  peas,  then  drain  and  dry  them  between 
clean  cloths,  after  which,  put  them  in  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  them,  then  close 
the  bottles  well,  and  cement  the  corks  down ; after 
which  bury  them  underground,  or  keep  the  bottles  in 
sand  with  the  necks  downward.  When  used,  boil 
them  till  tender,  with  a bit  of  butter,  mint,  and  a small 
portion  of  sugar. 

216.  Another  way  to  keep  Peas, 

Shell,  scald,  and  dry  them  as  above,  then  put  them 
on  tins  or  earthen  dishes  in  a cool  oven  once  or  twice 
to  harden,  keep  them  in  paper  bags  hung  up  in  the 
kitchen.  When  wanted  for  use,  soak  them  an  hour 
or  two  in  water,  and  set  them  on  the  fire  in  cold 
water,  with  salt  and  a small  bit  of  butter ; a sprig  of 
dried  mint  may  be  added.  Serve  them  up  as  fresh 
peas.  Windsor  or  Nonpareil  beans  dried  and  steeped 
a few  hours  in  water  are  very  good  when  boiled  and 
served  up  with  parsley- sauce. 

217.  To  preserve  Chervil , Sorrel , Beet,  Sfc. 

All  these  herbs  are  excellent  in  the  making  of  soups, 
&c.,  and  may  be  preserved  in  summer  for  the  winter. 
When  they  are  prepared  in  a proper  manner,  they 
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lose  nothing  of  their  original  flavour.  The  method 
of  doing  this  is  so  easy  as  to  require  but  little  atten- 
tion. 

Take  sorrel,  chervil,  beet-leaves,  purslain,  parsley, 
chives,  and  cucumbers,  if  in  season,  in  quantities  pro- 
portioned to  the  strength  of  each.  Pick  these  care- 
fully, wash  them  several  times,  and  set  them  to  drain. 
Then  chop  them,  and  press  them  with  the  hands,  that 
little  or  no  water  may  remain. 

Put  a good  piece  of  butter  into  a pan,  and  the  herbs 
upon  it,  with  as  much  salt  as  will  salt  them  well.  Stew 
them  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are  well  done,  and 
there  is  no  liquor  remaining.  Let  them  stand  to  cool, 
and  then  put  them  into  nice  clean  pots. 

The  smaller  the  consumption  of  them  is  likely  to 
be,  the  smaller  the  pots  must  be,  as,  when  once  they 
are  opened,  the  herbs  will  not  keep  at  farthest  more 
than  three  weeks. 

When  the  herbs  are  quite  cold  in  the  pots,  melt 
some  butter,  and  when  it  is  no  more  than  lukewarm, 
pour  it  over  the  herbs.  Let  them  stand  till  the  hutter 
is  well  congealed,  then  tie  paper  over  the  pots,  and 
set  them  in  a place  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  They 
will  keep  till  Easter,  and  are  very  useful  during  the 
winter. 

When  wanted  for  soup,  put  as  much  as  there  is  oc- 
casion for  into  some  broth  made  without  salt,  and  the 
soup  is  prepared  at  once. 

If  to  be  used  as  sauce,  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  a piece  of  butter,  boil  them  very  quick,  and  add 
three  yolks  of  eggs  with  some  milk.  This  sauce  may 
be  served  with  hard  eggs. 

The  best  time  for  preserving  these  herbs  is  about 
the  end  of  September. 
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Salad-herbs  are  cooling  and  refreshing,  and  make  a 
graceful  appearance  on  the  dinner-table.  The  prin- 
cipal herbs  used  in  the  compounding  of  salads  are — * 
lettuce,  cress,  mustard,  radishes,  sorrel,  parsley,  young 
onions,  spinach-tops,  corn-salad,  American  cress,  mint, 
endive,  celery,  young  beets,  beet-root  (after  being 
boiled),  water-cresses,  &c.  &c. 

Let  the  herbs  be  fresh  gathered,  nicely  trimmed, 
and  repeatedly  washed  in  salt  and  water.  When  well 
drained,  properly  picked  and  cut,  arrange  them  in  the 
salad-dish  ; but  never  dress  a salad  till  just  before  it 
is  wanted,  as  it  will  flatten  and  lose  its  light  appear- 
ance by  standing. 

* A variety  of  salads  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — 

1.  Spinach,  parsley,  sorrel,  lettuce,  and  a few 
onions. 

2.  Lettuce,  spinach-tops,  pennyroyal,  sorrel,  mus- 
tard, cress,  and  a few  onions. 

3.  Lettuce,  mustard,  cress,  sorrel,  young  onions, 
and  parsley. 

4.  Lettuce,  American -cress,  onions,  parsley,  mus- 
tard, radishes,  and  corn-salad. 

5.  Endive,  lettuce,  celery,  parsley,  and  onions. 

6.  Lettuce,  celery,  beet-root,  endive,  parsley,  cress, 
and  onions. 


218.  Salad  for  the  Winter. 

Take  young  tender  colewort  plants,  sorrel  lettuce, 
endive,  celery,  parsley,  full  grown  onions, ^which  are 
better  to  cut  and  eat  with  salads  in  winter  than  young 
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ones,  and  season  them  well  with  salt,  cream  and  vine- 
gar. Add  sugar,  if  approved. 

219.  Boiled  Salad. 

Take  boiled  or  baked  onions,  (if  Portugal  the  better,) 
some  baked  beet  root,  cauliflower,  or  brocoli,  and 
boiled  celery,  or  French  beans,  or  any  of  these  arti- 
cles, with  the  common  salad  dressing  ; add  to  this, 
to  give  it  an  enticing  appearance,  and  to  give  some 
of  the  crispness  and  freshness  so  pleasant  in  salad,  a 
small  quantity  of  raw  endive,  or  lettuce  and  chervil, 
or  burnet,  strewed  on  the  top.  This  is  considered 
more  wholesome  than  the  raw  salad,  and  is  much 
esteemed. 


220.  Dressing  for  Salad . 

Boil  a cotiple  of  eggs  for  twelve  minutes,  and  put 
them  in  a basin  of  cold  water  for  a few  minutes ; 
the  yolfcs  must  be  quite  cold  and  hard , or  they  will 
not  incorporate  with  the  ingredients.  Rub  them 
through  a hair-sieve  with  a wooden  spoon,  or  very 
smooth  in  a basin,  and  mix  them  with  a table-spoon- 
ful of  water,  or  very  rich  cream,  then  add  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  oil,  or  melted  butter ; when  these  are 
well  mixed,  add,  by  degrees,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
the  same  of  made  mustard,  and  a little  powdered 
lump-sugar ; when  these  are  smoothly  united,  add 
very  gradually  three  table-spoonsful  of  vinegar,  rub 
it  with  the  other  ingredients  till  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  them.  Put  this  sauce  in  the  dish,  and  lay 
the  cut  herbs  lightly  over  it,  and  garnish  with  beet- 
root sliced  and  marked,  rings  of  the  white  of  eggs, 
young  radishes,  &c.  Let  the  sauce  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  and  do  not  stir  up  the  salad  till 
it  is  to  be  eaten.  Onions  may  be  served  separately 
on  a small  dish. 
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221.  Dressing  for  Salad. 

Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  grated  Parmesan  or  strong  Cheshire 
cheese,  a little  made  mustard,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
Tarragon  vinegar,  and  a large  spoonful  of  catsup. 
When  well  incorporated,  add  two  spoonsful  of  salad 
oil,  and  one  spoonful  of  vinegar,  then  beat  it  well. 
This  mixture  must  not  be  poured  upon  the  salad,  but 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

222.  To  dress  Cucumbers  raw. 

Pare  and  slice  them  thin  into  a basin  of  spring  water 
with  an  onion,  drain  them  between  two  plates  and 
sprinkle  them  with  salt ; add  pepper  and  vinegar. 
They  may  be  dressed  as  salad  by  mixing  a little  olive- 
oil  with  a little  mustard,  and  adding  pepper,  salt,  and 
vinegar  to  the  taste. 

223.  Cucumbers  dressed  raw. 

Pare  them,  and,  as  you  cut  them,  score  the  ends  that 
they  may  be  in  small  bits,  as  if  slightly  chopped ; add 
some  small  young  onions,  Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  a 
little  ginger,  the  juice  of  half  a good  lemon  and  some 
vinegar. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  of  using  them,  and  seldom 
disagrees  with  the  stomach. 
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224.  To  melt  Butter , which  is  rarely  well  done , 
though  a very  essential  Article. 

Mix  in  the  proportion  of  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  to 
four  ounces  of  the  best  butter,  on  a trencher  ; put  it 
into  a small  saucepan,  and  two  or  three  table-spoons- 
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ful  of  hot  water,  boil  it  quick  a minute,  shaking  it  all 
the  time.  Milk  used  instead  of  water  requires  rather 
less  butter,  and  looks  whiter. 

A more  economical  and  plain  way  of  making 
melted  butter  is  to  take  about  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
water,  dredge  into  it  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it 
a proper  thickness,  boil  it,  and  then  stir  in  about 
two  ounces  of  butter  till  well  mixed.  Do  not  set  it 
on  the  fire  afterwards. 

225.  Melted  Butter. 

Cut  two  ounces  of  butter  into  small  pieces,  that  it 
may  melt  more  easily,  and  mix  better  ; put  it  into  a 
very  clean  pint  saucepan,  with  a large  tea- spoonful 
of  flour,  and  two  table-spoonsful  of  milk  ; when  well 
mixed,  add  six  table-spoonsful  of  water ; hold  it  over 
the  fire,  and  shake  it  round  almost  constantly  the 
same  way,  till  it  begins  to  simmer,  then  let  it  stand 
quietly  and  boil  up.  It  should  be  of  the  thickness  of 
good  cream. 

Obs. — Milk  mixes  with  the  butter  much  more 
easily  and  more  intimately  than  w'ater  alone  can  be 
* made  to  do. 

N.B.  If  the  butter  oils,  put  a spoonful  of  cold 
water  to  it,  and  stir  it  with  a spoon ; if  it  is  very 
much  oiled,  it  must  be  poured  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  saucepan  to  the  boat  till  it  is  right  again. 

226.  French  melted  Butter. 

Put  into  a saucepan  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
butter,  a spoonful  of  flour,  a little  salt,  half  a gill  of 
water,  half  a spoonful  of  white  vinegar,  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg  ; set  it  on  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  but 
do  not  let  it  quite  boil,  then  serve  it  up. 

227.  TVhite  Sauce . 

Stew,  with  a little  water,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  some 
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sliced  onion,  some  white  peppercorns,  a little  mace, 
and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  until  the  flavour  be  good, 
then  strain  it,  and  add  a little  good  cream,  a piece  of 
butter,  and  a little  flour,  salt  to  the  taste.  A few 
mushrooms  are  a great  improvement. 

228.  White  Sauce. 

Take  half  a pint  of  cream  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  stir  them  over  the  fire  one  way  till  it  be 
thick  ; then  add  a spoonful  of  mushroom  pickle  ; 
pickled  or  fresh  mushrooms  may  be  added. 

229.  White  Sauce. 

Take  half  a pint  or  more  of  stock  which  has  been 
prepared  from  ivory  powder,  set  it  on  the  fire  in  a 
saucepan,  with  a few  small  mushrooms,  a bit  of  mace, 
lemon-peel,  white  pepper,  and  salt;  let  it  simmer  till 
it  tastes  well  of  the  seasoning,  then  take  out  the 
peppercorns,  mace,  and  lemon-peel,  and  add  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  cream;  if  not  thick  enough,  a little 
potato-flour  and  butter  may  be  added ; stir  it  on  the 
fire  till  ready  to  boil,  then  put  in  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice. 

230.  Rice  Sauce. 

Wash  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  warm  water, 
set  it  on  the  fire  in  a pint  of  milk,  with  a little  onion 
sliced,  white  peppercorns  and  mace,  and  a little 
horse-radish ; when  the  rice  is  quite  tender,  take  out 
the  spice,  and  rub  the  rice  through  a sieve  into  a 
clean  stew-pan;  if  too  thick,  put  a little  cream  or 
milk  to  it. 

231.  Mushroom  Sauce. 

Pick  and  chop  a pint  of  young  mushrooms,  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  a piece  of  butter,  some  salt  and 
pepper,  let  them  stew  till  tender,  then  have  ready 
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some  brown  gravy,  made  of  vegetable  or  mushroom 
broth,  to  pour  on  them. 

232.  Mushroom  Sauce , White. 

Clean  half  a pint  of  young  mushrooms,  take  off  the 
skins  by  rubbing  them  with  salt ; put  them  in  a stew- 
I pan  with  a little  salt,  half  a pint  of  cream,  a little 
mace  or  nutmeg:  thicken  the  whole  with  a little 
flour  and  butter ; let  them  boil,  stirring  them  con- 
stantly, to  prevent  them  from  curdling. 

233.  Currant  Sauce. 

\ Boil  two  ounces  of  dried  currants  in  a pint  of  water, 
five  minutes,  then  add  the  crumb  of  a roll,  a few 
cloves,  or  mace,  and  some  butter,  stirring  it  till  it 
becomes  perfectly  smooth.  ^ 

234.  Piquant  Sauce.' 

Put  two  sliced  onions  into  a stew-pan,  with  a piece  of 
butter,  a carrot,  turnip,  parsnip,  a little  thyme,  sorrel, 
i basil,  two  eschalots,  a clove  of  garlic,  and  some 
parsley  ; turn  it  over  the  fire  till  well  coloured ; then 
add  a little  flour  moistened  with  a little  water,  and  a 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  let  it  boil  gently  a few  minutes  ; 
then  skim  and  strain  it  through  a sieve,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt. 

235.  Russian  Sauce. 

I To  four  spoonsful  of  grated  horse-radish,  put  two 

, a little  salt,  one  tea- 
sufficient  to  cover  the 

ingredients. 

236.  Fennel  Sauce. 

Take  some  fennel  and  parsley,  wash  and  boil  them 
till  they  become  tender,  drain  and  chop  them  fine ; 


tea-spoonsful  of  patent  mustard 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  vinegar 
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put  all  together  into  melted  butter  just  when  it  is 
wanted,  as  the  herbs  lose  their  colour  by  standing. 

237.  Gooseberry  Sauce. 

Put  some  gooseberries  into  cold  water,  set  them  on 
the  fire,  and  let  them  simmer  very  carefully  till 
tender;  then  drain  them  and  add  a little  juice  of 
sorrel,  a little  ginger  and  some  melted  butter.  It  is 
very  good  made  with  plain  melted  butter  and  sugar 
only,  or  with  a little  boiled  parsley  chopped  small 
and  put  in. 


238.  Mint  Sauce. 

Take  young  mint,  pick  and  wash  it  clean,  then  chop 
it  fine,  put  it  into  a sauce-boat,  sprinkle  it  well  with 
sugar,  and  pour  in  vinegar  to  the  taste. 

239.  Onion  Sauce. 

Boil  some  large  onions  in  water,  till  they  are  tender, 
changing  the  water  twice  ; put  them  into  a colander; 
when  drained,  pass  them  through  the  colander  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  put  them  into  a clean  saucepan,  with 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a little  salt  and  a gill  of  cream ; 
stir  all  together  till  it  is  of  a good  thickness. 

240.  Brown  Onion  Sauce. 

Slice  some  large  mild  Spanish  onions,  fry  them  in 
butter  over  a slow  fire,  add  some  brown  gravy, 
pepper,  salt,  Cayenne,  and  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in 
browned  flour ; skim  it,  and  put  in  a table-spoonful 
of  mushroom  catsup,  or  a dessert-spoonful  of  walnut 
pickle  ; it  may  be  flavoured  with  any  pungent  vine- 
gar, minced  eschalot,  or  made  mustard  ; or  made 
more  mild  by  using  celery,  turnip,  or  cucumber,  and 
only  half  the  quantity  of  onions. 
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241.  Sage  and  Onion  Sauce. 

Slice  two  mild  Spanish  onions  and  a few  sprigs  of 
I sage,  stew  them  in  a little  water  ten  minutes,  put  in 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  two  ounces  of 
bread-crumbs,  mix  well  together,  then  pour  to  it  half 
a pint  of  vegetable  broth,  gravy,  or  melted  butter,  stir 
well  together,  and  simmer  it  a few  minutes  longer. 

242.  A common  simple  Sauce. 

Put  a few  raspings  of  bread  in  a saucepan  with  two 
eschalots  chopped,  or  a little  sweet  leek,  a little 
butter,  half  a spoonful  of  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt, 
and  three  spoonsful  of  vegetable  broth,  or  mushroom 
liquor,  boil  it  up  a moment  or  two,  but  do  not  let  it 
be  too  thick. 

243.  Apple  Sauce. 

Pare  and  core  some  good  baking  apples,  put  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  very  little  water,  cover  the  pan  and  set 
it  on  a moderate  fire,  simmer  till  the  apples  are  soft, 
drain  the  water  well  from  them,  and  stir  in  a little 
butter  and  moist  sugar.  Serve  it  hot. 

244.  Bread  Sauce. 

Boil  a small  onion  sliced,  with  a little  mace  and  white 
pepper,  in  water,  till  the  onion  be  quite  soft ; strain, 
and  pour  the  water  on  grated  white  bread,  and  cover 
it ; mash  it  and  put  in  a saucepan,  with  a good  piece 
of  butter,  some  cream,  and  a little  salt  j boil  the 
whole  up  together,  and  serve  it  hot. 

245.  To  make  Parsley  Sauce  when  no  Parsley 
leaves  are  to  he  had. 

Tie  up  a little  parsley  seed  in  a bit  of  clean  muslin, 
and  boil  it  ten  minutes  in  some  water  ; use  this  water 
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to  melt  the  butter,  and  throw  into  it  a little  boiled 
spinach  minced  to  look  like  parsley. 

246.  Caper  Sauce. 

Take  some  capers,  chop  half  of  them  very  fine,  put 
the  rest  in  whole,  chop  some  parsley  with  a little 
grated  bread  and  salt,  put  them  into  melted  butter, 
and  let  them  boil  up. 

247.  An  excellent  Substitute  for  Caper  Sauce. 

Boil  slowly  some  parsley,  to  let  it  become  of  a bad 
colour,  cut  but  do  not  chop  it  fine ; put  it  to  melted 
butter,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  vinegar;  let  it  boil,  then  serve  it  up. 
Pickled  cucumber  cut  in  small  bits  and  put  into 
melted  butter,  is  also  a very  good  substitute  for  caper 
sauce. 

248.  Egg  Sauce. 

Boil  the  eggs  hard,  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces ; 
then  put  them  to  melted  butter,  but  do  not  boil  it  up 
afterwards. 


249.  Lemon  Sauce. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  lemon  into  very  small  dice,  put 
them  into  melted  butter,  and  give  it  one  boil. 

250.  Celery  Sauce , White. 

Clean  two  heads  of  nice  white  celery,  and  a small 
onion,  shred  it  rather  fine ; stew  it  in  a pint  of 
water  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  till  quite  tender,  mix 
an  ounce  of  butter  with  some  flour,  add  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  good  cream,  and  give  it  a boil  up,  stirring 
it  all  the  time.  Add  a squeeze  of  lemon-juice. 

251.  Another  Way. 

Cut  small  three  heads  of  nice  clean  white  celery,  and 
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an  onion  sliced,  put  them  in  a clean  saucepan  with  a 
small  lump  of  butter,  sweat  them  over  a slow  fire  till 
quite  tender,  then  put  in  a spoonful  of  flour,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water,  salt  and  pepper,  and  a little  cream 
or  milk ; boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  pass  it 
through  a small  hair-sieve  with  the  back  of  a clean 
wooden  spoon. 

252.  Cucumber  Sauce. 

Chop  small  two  or  three  pickled  cucumbers,  add  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel,  a little  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  a dredge  of  flour,  with  two  spoonsful  of 
| water  or  vegetable  broth,  just  let  it  boil,  then  stir  in 
two  table-spoonsful  of  good  cream,  or  some  brown 
gravy.  It  should  be  served  up  immediately. 

253.  Queen’s  Sauce. 

Simmer  some  crumbs  of  bread  in  a little  vegetable 
broth,  till  quite  thick  and  smooth,  then  add  a few 
pounded  sweet  almonds,  and  the  yolks  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  pounded  very  fine,  add  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a sufficient  quantity  of  boiled  cream  to  make  it  a 
proper  thickness,  make  it  hot  without  boiling. 

254.  Sorrel  Sauce. 

Pound  sorrel  sufficient  to  draw  two  spoonsful  of  juice, 
mix  with  it  some  butter  worked  with  a little  flour, 
add  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Make  it  hot  without  boiling. 

255.  Parsley  Sauce. 

Wash  and  pick  some  parsley  very  clean  ; put  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  into  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  boil 
the  parsley  about  seven  minutes,  drain  it  on  a sieve, 
mince  it  quite  fine,  then  bruise  it  to  a pulp,  put  it  in 
a sauce-boat,  and  mix  with  it,  by  degrees,  about  half 
a pint  of  good  melted  butter. 
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256.  Cheap  Gravy. 

Boil  half  a pint  of  water  with  an  onion  sliced  in  it,  a 
little  salt  and  whole  pepper,  add  to  it  half  a pint  of 
mushroom  or  vegetable  broth,  brown  some  butter  with 
a little  flour  in  a frying-pan,  then  pour  in  the  mix- 
ture, with  the  addition  of  catsup,  if  approved : when 
well  boiled,  strain  it. 

257.  Another. 

Brown  a little  flour  and  butter  in  the  frying-pan,  and 
add  by  degrees  as  much  water,  in  which  mushrooms 
or  mushroom-peels  and  stalks  have  been  boiled,  as 
will  make  it  a proper  thickness  ; season  with  pepper 
and  salt. 

258.  Thickening  for  Sauce — what  the  French  call 
Roux. 

Brown. — Melt  some  butter  very  slowly,  stir  into  it 
browned  flour  till  it  is  the  thickness  of  paste,  stir  it 
well  together  with  a wooden  spoon  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  till  it  is  quite  smooth  and  a fine  yel- 
lowish brown  ; this  must  be  done  very  gradually  and 
patiently,  for  if  the  fire  be  too  hot,  it  will  become  bit- 
ter ; pour  it  into  a jar  or  basin,  and  keep  it  for  use. 
It  will  keep  good  a fortnight  in  summer,  and  longer 
in  winter. 

A large  spoonful  is  generally  enough  to  thicken  a 
quart  of  gravy ; if  at  all  burnt,  it  will  spoil  everything 
it  is  put  into.  When  cold,  it  should  be  thick  enough 
to  cut  with  a knife  like  a solid  paste. 

White . — Melt  some  good  sweet  butter  slowly,  and 
stir  into  it  the  best  sifted  flour  till  like  a thin  but  firm 
paste ; stir  it  over  a slow  fire  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  do  not  let  it  brown. 

The  latter  is  used  for  thickening  white  sauces. 

The  browned  four  is  easily  prepared  by  laying  a 
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quantity  of  fine  flour  on  a dish,  and  placing  it  before 
the  fire,  or  in  a moderate  oven,  till  it  is  sufficiently 
browned,  and  turning  it  frequently  that  it  may  be 
equally  coloured. 

259.  Oiled  Butter . 

Put  some  fresh  butter  into  a saucepan,  set  it  a dis- 
tance from  the  fire,  so  that  it  may  melt  gradually,  till 
it  becomes  an  oil,  and  pour  it  off  quietly  from  the 
dregs. 

06.9. — This  will  supply  the  place  of  olive-oil,  and 
by  some  is  preferred  to  it,  either  for  salads  or  frying. 

260.  To  make  Mustard. 

Rub  out  the  lumps  of  the  mustard  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon,  then  add  some  salt  and  boiling  water,  beating 
it  till  perfectly  smooth ; keep  it  covered  close  in  a 
cool  place,  wipe  the  glass  clean  round  the  edges  when 
there  has  been  any  used. 

261.  To  make  Mustard  for  immediate  use. 

I Mix  the  mustard  with  new  milk  by  degrees,  till  it  he 
quite  smooth,  and  add  a little  raw  cream.  It  is  much 
softer  this  way,  is  not  bitter,  and  will  keep  well.  A 
tea-spoonful  of  sugar  to  half  a pint  of  mustard  is  a 
great  improvement. 

262.  Kitchen  Pepper. 

One  ounce  of  ginger,  ten  cloves,  pepper,  cinnamon, 
mace,  and  nutmeg,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  and  six 
ounces  of  salt ; mix  all  these  well,  and  keep  the  mix- 
ture very  dry.  It  is  a great  improvement  to  all  brown 
sauces. 
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263.  Herb  Pie . 

Take  lettuce,  spinach,  beets,  a little  parsley,  and  a 
little  sweet  leek  (or  a small  onion  and  a leaf  or  two 
of  sage),  cut  them,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt ; 
lay  them  in  a dish  with  some  butter  and  water,  put  a 
cup  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  lay  a crust  over  and 
bake  it ; when  the  pie  is  enough,  take  out  the  cup 
and  pour  in  three  well-beaten  eggs,  lay  on  the  crust 
again,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  a minute  or  two  before 
it  is  taken  to  the  table. 

264.  Herb  Pie. 

Take  lettuce,  beets,  leeks,  spinach,  and  parsley,  of 
each  a handful,  give  them  a boil,  then  chop  them 
small ; have  ready  a pint  of  groats  and  two  or  three 
sliced  onions  boiled  in  a cloth,  put  all  together  in  a 
frying-pan  with  half  a pound  of  butter,  a little  salt, 
and  a few  apples  cut  thin,  stew  them  over  the  fire  a 
few  minutes ; fill  your  dish,  and  lay  over  it  a good 
crust — or  bake  it  in  a raised  crust.  The  above  quan- 
tity will  make  a large  pie. 

265.  Herb  Pie. 

Pick  a handful  of  parsley,  the  same  quantity  of  spi- 
nach, two  lettuces,  mustard  and  cress,  white  beet- 
leaves,  and  a small  onion,  wash  and  boil  them  a little, 
drain,  press  out  the  water,  cut  them  small,  mix  and 
lay  them  in  a dish  sprinkled  with  salt.  Mix  a batter 
with  a little  flour,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a pint 
of  cream  or  good  milk ; pour  it  on  the  herbs,  cover  it 
with  a paste,  and  bake  it. 
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266.  Force-meat  Pie. 

Take  of  beets  and  parsley  each  a handful,  a small 
quantity  of  leeks  cut  fine,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
bread-crumbs,  about  two  ounces  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  make  the  whole  into  balls  ; add  water  to  keep 
them  moist.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  cover 
with  paste. 

267.  Stewed  Herb  Pie. 

Cut  young  carrots,  turnips,  artichoke-bottoms,  mush- 
rooms, peas,  onions,  lettuces,  parsley,  celery,  or  any 
of  them  you  have  ; make  the  whole  into  a nice  stew, 
with  a large  piece  of  butter,  some  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a very  little  water.  Bake  a crust  over  a dish, 
with  a little  lining  round  the  edge,  and  a cup  turned 
up  to  keep  it  from  sinking.  When  baked,  open  the 
lid,  take  out  the  cup  or  dish,  and  pour  in  the  stewed 
herbs. 

268.  Potato  Pie. 

Put  a layer  of  sliced  potatoes  in  a dish,  then  a layer 
of  eggs  boiled  hard  and  cut  in  slices,  and  a few  chop- 
ped onions  or  mushrooms ; put  in  a little  butter  cut 
in  small  pieces,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water ; sea- 
son with  pepper  and  salt ; put  a paste  over,  and  bake 
it ; when  baked,  melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a sauce- 
pan, add  to  it  some  hot  water,  and,  if  liked,  a spoon- 
ful of  mushroom  catsup  ; pour  it  into  the  pie.  The 
onions  may  be  omitted,  if  more  agreeable. 

269.  Potato  Pie. 

Cut  the  potatoes  into  squares,  with  one  or  two  tur- 
nips sliced  ; add  butter  and  water  just  to  cover  the 
potatoes,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  then  cover 
them  with  paste.  A little  mushroom  catsup  may  be 
added.  An  onion  sliced  and  a little  dried  sage  may 
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be  used  instead  of  the  turnips.  A few  mushrooms 
are  a great  improvement  to  a potato  pie. 

270.  Potato  Pie. 

Pare  and  cut  the  potatoes,  and  season  them  with  pep- 
per and  salt  as  before,  butter  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
and  put  the  potatoes  in  with  a little  sliced  onion  or 
some  mushrooms,  a tea-cupful  of  water,  and  a table- 
spoonful or  more  (according  to  the  size  of  your  pie) 
of  tapioca  that  has  been  steeped  an  hour  or  two  in 
warm  water ; put  on  a good  crust  and  bake  it.  Have 
ready  to  eat  with  it  four  or  five  eggs  boiled  rather 
hard  and  chopped  small,  some  butter  and  hot  water, 
pepper  and  salt,  just  boiled  up  together ; serve  it  up 
in  a sauce-tureen. 

271.  Savoury  raised  Pies , to  eat  cold. 

Take  some  cold  plain  omelet,  and  some  hard-boiled 
eggs,  cut  in  small  pieces,  a few  sliced  potatoes  and 
mushrooms,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  put 
them  into  good  raised  crusts,  with  as  much  tapioca 
jelly  as  will  nearly  fill  up  the  pies,  lay  some  bits  of 
butter  on  the  top  and  close  them  up.  They  are  very 
good  made  with  plain  omelet  and  tapioca  only,  and  a 
little  butter. 

They  may  be  made  in  small  dishes  or  patty-pans 
with  puff  paste,  and  are  considered  excellent. 

272.  Mushroom  Pie. 

Peel  some  mushrooms,  and,  if  rather  large,  cut  them 
in  pieces,  take  about  the  same  quantity  of  potatoes, 
pared  and  sliced,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt, 
add  some  butter  broken  in  small  pieces,  put  in  a little 
water,  cover  it  with  a good  common  paste  and  bake 
it.  Stew  the  parings  and  stalks  of  the  mushrooms 
half  an  hour  in  some  water,  then  strain  it,  and  when 
the  pie  is  baked,  put  in  the  gravy. 
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273.  Carrot  Pie. 

Slice  as  many  carrots,  when  half  boiled,  as  will  fill 
your  dish,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  in  a 
good  lump  of  butter  and  a little  water ; cover  it  with 
a paste,  and  bake  it. 

274.  Onion  Pie. 

I Chop  some  onions  small,  rub  in  some  dried  sage, 

! season  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  them  in  a dish  with  a 
' good  lump  of  butter  and  a little  water ; boil  some 
; apples  and  mash  them  up  with  a little  sugar,  lay  them 
1 upon  the  onions,  put  a paste  over  and  bake  it. 

27 5.  Mixed  Vegetable  Pie. 

Take  some  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  celery,  and  one 
onion,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  season  them  well  with 
pepper  and  salt,  add  some  butter,  cut  in  small  pieces, 
and  some  water,  cover  it  with  a crust,  and  bake  it. 
i A little  tapioca  boiled  in  water  to  a jelly,  and  poured 
I into  the  pie  when  baked,  is  a great  improvement : 

: asparagus,  or  sea-kale,  is  a pleasant  addition.  This 
! pie  is  very  good  when  cold. 

276.  Turnip  Pie . 

Take  turnips,  peel  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  add  some 
onions,  about  half  boiled,  chop  them  up  with  pepper, 

I salt,  and  butter,  put  them  in  your  dish  with  the  tur- 
i[  nips,  make  a paste  as  for  a potato -pie,  cover  it  over, 

I and  bake  it ; when  enough,  add  more  hot  water 
and  butter,  if  requisite. 

277.  Peas  and  Mushroom  Pie. 

Season  some  rather  young  peas  and  mushrooms  with 
pepper  and  salt,  add  some  butter,  and  a little  water, 
co  ver  with  a good  crust,  and  bake  it. 
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278.  Potato  Pasty. 

Peel,  boil,  and  mash  potatoes  as  fine  as  possible,  mix 
them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a good  piece  of  butter  ; 
make  a paste,  roll  it  out  thin  like  a large  puff,  and 
put  in  the  potatoes,  fold  over  one  half,  pinching  the 
edges : bake  it  in  a moderate  oven. 

279.  Sage  and  Onions  with  Buttered  Toast. 

Half  boil  some  sage  and  onions  in  two  waters,  then 
fry  them  in  butter,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
lay  the  mixture  on  buttered  toast  with  some  brown 
gravy.  It  is  very  good  with  mustard  and  apple- 
sauce. A little  water  in  which  peas,  or  asparagus, 
have  been  boiled  poured  upon  the  toast  is  an  im- 
provement ; or  the  toast  may  be  dipped  in  the  water. 

280.  A Savoury  Pudding. 

Take  off  the  crust  from  a twopenny  loaf,  pour  some 
boiling  milk  on  it,  cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold, 
crush  the  bread  very  fine,  add  pepper,  salt,  four  eggs, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a few  onions  chopped 
small,  a little  thyme,  sage,  and  marjoram ; bake  it  in 
a dish  in  the  oven.  This  is  very  good  eaten  with  . 
potatoes. 

281.  Savoury  Macaroni  Pudding. 

Simmer  half  a pound  of  macaroni  in  plenty  of  water 
and  a table-spoonful  of  salt,  till  tender,  but  not  too 
soft ; the  form  should  be  preserved,  and  no  part  be- 
ginning to  melt  (this  caution  will  serve  for  the  pre- 
paration of  all  macaroni)  ; drain  the  water  from  it, 
beat  up  five  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  three  table-spoonsful  of  finely-grated 
cheese,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt ; mix  these 
well  together  and  put  them  in  a pudding-mould  well 
buttered,  then  let  it  steam  in  a stewpan  of  boiling 
wate?  about  an  hour ; serve  quite  hot  with  gravy. 
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282.  A Groat  Pudding, 

Pick  and  wash  a pint  of  groats,  and  put  them  in  a 
dish  with  a quart  of  water,  a large  onion  chopped 
small,  a little  sage,  sweet  marjoram,  a good  lump  of 
butter,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 

283.  A Bread  Pudding  with  Onions. 

Take  the  crumb  of  a penny-loaf  and  a middle-sized 
onion  chopped  small,  a little  sage,  pepper,  and  salt, 
mix  these  up  with  two  eggs  and  a little  milk,  lay  a 
good  puff  paste  in  a dish,  and  bake  it  in  a quick 
oven. 


284.  Mushroom  Patties. 

Put  some  water  or  vegetable  broth  in  a stewpan  with 
pepper,  salt,  parsley,  green  onions,  and  a handful  of 
chopped  mushrooms,  well  cleaned  ; boil  them  over  a 
stove  or  slow  fire  till  thick ; beat  six  eggs,  or  more 
according  to  your  quantity,  and  mix  all  together, 
adding  a few  bread  crumbs.  Then  butter  some  small 
cups,  put  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  patties  quick ; 
put  them  into  a dish,  and  serve  them  up  with  white 
sauce. 


285.  Mushroom  Dumpling. 

Line  a basin  with  paste,  put  some  sliced  mushrooms, 
some  bread-crumbs,  a piece  of  butter,  some  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  water ; cover  with  paste,  and  boil  it 
one  hour  and  a half.  It  is  also  very  good  baked. 

286.  Onion  Dumpling. 

Peel  and  boil  six  small  onions,  chop  them  small,  put 
to  them  some  bread-crumbs,  a little  dried  sage  and 
thyme,  add  salt,  pepper,  and  butter  to  your  taste  j boil 
in  a basin,  as  the  above. 
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287.  Potato  Pudding. 

Peel  five  pounds  of  potatoes,  one  pound  of  onions, 
and  half  a gill  of  groats,  chop  them  small,  tie  them 
up  in  a cloth,  boil  them  three  or  four  hours.  When 
boiled,  season  to  your  taste  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
butter. 

288.  Peas  Pudding. 

Wash  the  peas  very  well  in  warm  water,  and,  if 
whole,  steep  them  two  hours  ; tie  them  up  loosely, 
and  boil  them  till  they  will  pulp  through  a wire-sieve, 
then  add  salt,  pepper,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs  ; stir 
in  a good  piece  of  butter,  and  tying  it  up  firm,  boil 
half  an  hour.  Turn  it  out  of  the  cloth,  and  serve  it 
up  with  melted  butter  in  a boat. 

289.  Herb  Pudding. 

Steep  a quart  of  groats  in  warm  water  an  hour,  put 
in  half  a pound  of  butter  cut  in  little  bits  ; take  spi- 
nach, beets,  and  parsley,  a handful  of  each,  three  or 
four  leeks,  three  onions  chopped  small,  a few  apples, 
three  sage-leaves  cut  fine,  and  a little  salt,  mix  all 
well  together,  and  tie  it  close  in  a cloth ; boil  it  two 
hours,  and  take  it  up  to  loosen  the  string  a little  when 
boiling.  Three-quarters  of  a pound  of  rice  may  be 
used  instead  of  groats,  if  preferred. 

290.  A Green-bean  Pudding. 

Boil  and  blanch  some  beans  when  old  and  mealy, 
beat  them  in  a mortar  with  very  little  pepper  and  salt ; 
some  cream,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ; a little  spinach- 
juice  will  give  a finer  colour,  but  it  is  as  well  without ; 
boil  it  an  hour  in  a basin  that  will  just  hold  it ; pour 
parsley  and  butter  over. 

291.  Onion  and  Sage  Pasty. 

Boil  some  onions,  fresh  sage,  and  a little  parsley ; 
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chop  them  together,  add  some  butter,  pepper,  and 
salt.  Inclose  them  in  paste,  and,  when  baked,  pour 
in  a little  hot  water. 
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292.  Toasted  Cheese  with  Onions. 

I Peel  some  onions,  cut  them  in  two,  and  boil  them  a 
I little,  changing  the  water  once,  then  chop  them,  and 
! put  them  in  the  oven  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
butter ; cover  them,  and  let  them  stew  till  tender ; 
when  sufficiently  done,  spread  them  on  a dish  and 
cover  them  well  with  good  toasting  cheese  cut  in  thin 
slices,  without  the  crust ; toast  it  rather  quick,  and 
serve  it  up  hot.  . 

This  is  an  excellent  dish. 

293.  Macaroni  with  Cheese. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  macaroni  in  a pint  of  milk  till 
tender,  then  drain  the  milk  from  it,  and  put  it  in  a 
dish  over  some  grated  cheese,  lay  some  bits  of  butter 
upon  it,  cover  it  with  grated  cheese  and  toast  it.  A 
layer  of  bread-crumbs  may  be  put  over  the  macaroni 
before  the  cheese,  if  preferred. 

294.  Macaroni  with  Parmesan  Cheese . 

Boil  four  ounces  of  macaroni  till  it  be  quite  tender, 
lay  it  on  a sieve  to  drain ; then  put  it  in  a pan,  with 
about  a gill  of  good  cream,  and  a lump  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  boil  it  five  minutes,  put  it  on  a plate, 
lay  over  it  Parmesan  cheese  toasted ; send  it  to  the 
table  on  a water-plate,  for  it  soon  grows  cold. 
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295.  A Welsh  Rabbit  ( or  Rare  Bit.) 

Toast  a slice  of  bread  on  both  sides,  and  butter  it ; 
toast  a slice  of  cheese  on  one  side,  lay  that  next  the 
bread,  and  toast  the  other  side  with  a salamander ; 
rub  mustard  over  and  serve  it  very  hot,  covered. 

296.  Toast  and  Cheese. 

Cut  a slice  of  bread  about  half  an  inch  thick,  pare  off 
the  crust,  and  toast  it  so  as  just  to  brown  it,  without 
making  it  hard,  and  cover  it  with  good  rich  mellow 
cheese,  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  without  the  crust, 
and  lay  it  in  a cheese-toaster  ; carefully  watch  it,  that 
it  does  not  burn,  and  stir  it  with  a spoon,  to  prevent 
a pellicle  (or  thin  skin)  forming  on  the  surface. 
Have  ready  good  mustard,  pepper,  and  salt. 

297.  Swiss  Eggs. 

Mix  two  ounces  of  grated  cheese  and  two  of  butter 
melted,  with  six  beaten  eggs,  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  chopped  parsley,  and  young  onions ; fry  it  very 
lightly  with  a little  butter  in  the  frying-pan,  and  serve 
quite  hot. 

298.  A Ramdkin. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  Cheshire  and  Gloucester 
cheese,  beat  it  fine  with  some  fresh  butter  (two  ounces 
to  half  a pound  of  cheese),  then  add  the  crumb  of 
white  bread  soaked  in  cream,  three  well-beaten  yolks 
of  eggs  and  one  white,  stir  all  together,  and  bake  it 
in  the  dish  you  intend  to  serve  it  in,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a moderate  oven. 

299.  Braised  Cheese. 

Melt  some  slices  of  good  rich  cheese  in  a small  dish 
over  steam  or  a lamp,  adding  butter,  pepper,  (and 
mustard,  if  liked) ; have  ready  soft  toasts  in  a hot 
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water-dish,  or  cheese-dish  over  hot  water,  and  spread 
the  cheese  on  them. 

300.  Fondue , 

Take  half  a pound  of  good  grated  cheese,  the  crumb 
of  a roll  steeped  in  hot  milk,  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a walnut,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten, 
mix  all  together  very  well,  then  add  the  whites  beaten 
to  a froth,  immediately  before  you  put  it  in  the  oven. 
Bake  it  in  a dish  or  mould  in  a quick  oven ; it  has 
the  appearance  of  a pudding,  and  is  excellent. 

301.  B,oasted  Cheese. 

Grate  three  ounces  of  rich  Cheshire  cheese,  mix  it 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  four  ounces  of  grated 
bread,  and  three  ounces  of  butter ; beat  the  whole 
well  in  a mortar,  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  mustard, 
and  a little  salt  and  pepper ; toast  some  bread  and 
cut  it  into  proper  pieces,  lay  the  mixture  thick  upon 
them,  and  set  them  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire 
covered  with  a dish  till  hot  through,  then  remove  the 
dish,  and  let  the  cheese  brown  a little.  Serve  as  hot 
as  possible. 

302.  Cheese  Toast. 

Mix  some  fresh  butter,  made  mustard,  and  salt  into  a 
mass ; spread  it  on  fresh-made  thin  toast ; and  grate 
or  scrape  Gloucester  cheese  upon  it. 

303.  Potted  Cheese . 

To  a pound  of  grated  cheese  add  three  ounces  of  butter, 
a little  mace,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
mustard ; beat  all  together  in  a mortar,  put  it  in  small 
jars,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over.  Keep  it  in  a 
cool  dry  place. 
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304.  Stewed  Cheese. 

To  a pint  of  water  take  four  middling-sized  onions, 
three  ounces  of  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ; stew  them 
till  the  onions  are  quite  enough,  then  shred  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  good  old  cheese,  but  not  faded, 
keep  stirring  it  about  one  minute  after  the  cheese  is 
put  in  ; have  bread  ready  toasted  on  a dish  and  pour 
it  over. 


305.  Cheese  Fritters. 

Pound  some  good  cheese  with  bread-crumbs,  raw 
yolks  of  eggs  and  butter ; make  this  mixture  into 
small  oval  balls,  dip  them  in  stiff  fritter  batter,  and 
fry  them. 


SANDWICHES. 

306.  Cheese  Sandwich. 

Take  two-thirds  of  grated  Cheshire  cheese,  and  one 
of  butter,  a little  cream,  and  a small  proportion  of 
made  mustard ; pound  them  in  a mortar ; cover 
small  slices  of  bread  with  this,  then  lay  a slice  of 
bread  over  each,  press  them  gently  together,  and  cut 
them  in  small  pieces.  A little  Cayenne  pepper  may 
be  added. 

307.  Beet-root  Sandwich. 

Take  slices  of  fried  beet-root,  as  prepared  in  No.  202, 
and  lay  it  between  bread  and  butter,  with  mustard. 

Vegetable  Marrows,  if  gathered  before  the  seed  is 
formed,  and  half  boiled,  then  sliced,  seasoned,  and 
fried  in  the  same  manner  as  beet-root,  make  very 
good  sandwiches. 
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308.  Egg  Sandwich . 

Take  fresh- laid  eggs,  boil  them  hard,  put  them  in  cold 
water  till  quite  cold,  then  peel  them,  and  after  taking 
a little  of  the  white  off  each  end,  cut  them  in  slices 
and  lay  them  between  bread  and  butter  with  a little 
salt  and  mustard,  if  approved. 

309.  Fried  Egg  Sandwich . 

Beat  up  some  eggs,  season  them  with  pepper  and 
salt,  fry  them  in  butter  as  a pancake ; when  cold,  cut 
it  in  small  pieces,  and  put  them  between  bread  and 
butter. 

310.  Omelet  Sandwich . 

Make  a light  batter  by  beating  up  four  eggs  with  two 
table-spoonsful  of  water,  and  adding  some  bread- 
crumbs ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  fry  it  in  small 
fritters  about  the  size  of  a crown-piece.  When  they 
are  cold,  put  them  between  bread  and  butter  with 
mustard. 


311.  Potted  Meat. 

To  eight  ounces  of  boiled  rice  take  four  ounces  of 
potato  boiled  and  well  dried,  mash  both  together 
with  the  yolks  of  six  hard-boiled  eggs,  until  it  is  all 
alike  and  appears  like  stiff  paste ; add  pepper,  salt, 
and  mace,  six  ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  six 
ounces  of  clarified  butter  ; mix  all  well  together,  and 
put  it  down  in  pots,  and  pour  clarified  butter  on  the 
top. 

312.  Remoulade. 

Pound  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  in  a mortar 
with  a little  sour  cream,  or  the  raw  yolk  of  an  egg, 
a spoonful  of  made  mustard,  pepper,  salt,  Cayenne 
pepper,  one  spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  two  of  oil ; rub 
it  through  a sieve,  and  ii;  is  ready. 
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313.  To  serve  Butter  as  a small  Dish. 

Have  two  wooden  fluted  spoons,  such  as  are  used  for 
lifting  butter  ; wash  and  boil  them  when  wanted,  dry 
them  well,  and  rub  them  over  with  a bit  of  butter  to 
clean  them  perfectly  ; then  lightly  roll  up  between  the 
spoons  bits  of  butter  in  the  form  of  corks,  fir-cones, 
small  pine-apples,  shells,  &c.  It  may  be  rolled  in 
crimping-rollers  to  look  well,  or  worked  through  a 
sieve  or  colander  ; — or  squeezed,  through  a very  clean 
cloth  strainer,  on  the  dish  you  intend  for  the  table  ; 
it  may  also  be  scooped  with  a tea-spoon  to  look  well; 
garnish  with  curled  parsley. 
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314.  Apple  Pudding. 

Pare  and  core  some  good  baking  apples,  put  them  in 
a pan  with  very  little  water,  cover  the  pan,  and  set  it 
on  a moderate  fire,  turning  it  now  and  then,  that  the 
apples  may  soften  regularly.  When  nearly  soft, 
drain  the  water  from  them,  put  them  in  a basin  to 
cool,  stirring  in  a little  sugar ; make  a good  common 
paste,  roll  it  out,  put  it  in  a cloth,  and  enclose  the 
apples  in  it ; tie  it  up  close,  and  boil  it  in  plenty  of 
water.  If  a large  pudding,  it  will  take  two  hours  to 
boil  it. 

315.  Apple  Dumplings. 

Pare  some  large  good  baking  apples,  cut  them  in  two, 
take  out  the  cores,  and  fill  up  the  space  with  sugar, 
put  the  halves  together,  and  enclose  them  in  paste ; 
tie  up  each  dumpling  in  a cloth,  and  boil  them  from 
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three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  according  to 
the  size. 

316.  Baked  Apple  Pudding. 

Put  five  large  apples  into  an  earthen  pot,  set  it  in  a 
pan  of  water  on  the  fire,  and  let  them  simmer  till  they 
will  pulp  through  a colander ; grate  into  the  pulp  the 
yellow  rind  of  a lemon,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice,  put 
in  two  large  spoonsful  of  grated  bread,  four  ounces 
of  butter  melted,  sugar  to  the  taste,  and  six  eggs  well 
beaten  ; bake  it  in  a dish  with  puff  paste. 

317.  Baked  Apple  Pudding. 

Peel  and  core  ten  large  apples,  boil  them  as  for 
sauce,  stir  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  till  cold, 
beat  five  eggs  and  put  in,  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated 
and  juice,  sweeten  it,  and  bake  it  in  puff  paste. 

318.  Apple  Pudding. 

Put  to  a pint  of  cold  cream  enough  of  grated  biscuit 
or  French  roll  to  thicken  it,  grate  in  some  nutmeg, 
cut  in  some  candied  orange-peel,  sugar  to  the  taste, 
and  eight  eggs  well  beaten  with  a little  salt.  Lay  a 
puff  paste  in  a dish,  and  slice  in  twelve  pippins  upon 
it,  laid  in  regular  layers  ; pour  in  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, and  bake  it  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Serve  it 
up  with  powdered  sugar  sifted  on  the  top, 

319.  Apple  Pudding. 

Pare  and  grate  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  juicy 
apples  ; put  to  them  six  ounces  of  butter  beat  cold  to 
a cream,  four  beaten  eggs,  two  Naples  biscuits 
pounded,  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated,  sugar  to  the 
taste,  and  a spoonful  of  orange-flower  water.  Bake 
in  puff  paste,  and  when  done,  strew  candied  orange 
sliced  over  the  top. 
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320.  A boiled.  Apple  Pudding. 

Take  half  a pound  of  apples  chopped  fine,  half  a 
pound  of  bread-crumbs,  and  half  a pound  of  currants, 
some  grated  lemon-peel,  five  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  ; boil  it  three  hours. 

321.  Green  Apple  Pudding. 

Pare  and  scrape  some  Keswick  codlings  (Westmore** 
land  pippins)  as  for  a tart,  rub  them  through  a sieve 
with  as  much  juice  of  spinach  as  will  make  the  pud- 
ding green,  add  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter,  about  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
and  a little  lemon-peel  chopped;  if  the  apples  are  not 
sharp,  a little  lemon-juice  may  be  added ; put  a paste 
round  the  dish  and  bake  it. 

322.  Apricot , Gooseberry , or  Apple  Pudding. 
Put  the  fruit  in  a jar,  set  it  in  a saucepan  of  water  on 
the  fire  till  it  will  pulp  through  a colander  ; to  a pint 
of  pulp,  when  cold,  put  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  the 
whites  of  four,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  melted, 
three  spoonsful  of  rose-water,  and  sugar  to  the  taste ; 
stir  all  well  together,  and  bake  it  in  a dish  in  puff 
paste  half  an  hour  in  a quick  oven. 

323.  A Swiss  Apple  Pudding. 

Place  alternate  layers  of  sliced  apples  and  sugar,  with 
a very  thin  layer  of  rusk,  pounded  and  soaked  in  milk; 
finish  with  the  powdered  rusks  ; and  pour  melted  but- 
ter over  the  pudding.  Grate  sugar  over  it  when  to  be 
served. 

324.  Nottingham  Apple  Pudding . 

Peel  six  good  baking  apples,  take  out  the  core  with 
the  point  of  a small  knife,  or  an  apple-corer,  but  be 
sure  to  leave  the  apples  whole  ; fill  up  the  space 
where  you  took  the  core  from  with  sugar,  place  them 
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in  a pie-dish,  and  pour  over  them  a nice  light  batter, 
prepared  as  for  batter  pudding,  and  bake  an  hour  in 
a moderate  oven. 

325.  Boston  Apple  Pudding . 

Peel  one  dozen  of  good  apples,  take  out  the  cores, 
cut  them  small,  put  them  into  a stewpan  that  will  just 
hold  them,  with  a little  water,  a little  cinnamon,  and 
the  peel  of  a lemon  ; stew  over  a slow  fire  till  quite 
soft,  drain  the  water  from  them,  then  sweeten  with 
moist  sugar,  and  pass  it  through  a hair-sieve ; add  to 
it  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  one  white,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  good  butter,  half  a nutmeg,  the  peel  of  a 
lemon  grated,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon ; beat  all 
well  together,  line  the  inside  of  a pie-dish  with  good 
puff  paste,  put  in  ihe  pudding,  and  bake  it  half  an 
hour. 


326.  Apple  Pudding  with  Cream. 

Grate  four  large  apples,  add  to  them  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Naples  biscuits  grated,  a little  powdered 
cinnamon,  half  a pint  of  cream,  sugar  to  the  taste,  a 
little  salt,  and  six  eggs  well  beaten,  leaving  out  half 
the  whites.  Bake  it  with  a crust  round  the  edge  of 
the  dish  ; when  done,  sift  powdered  sugar  over  it. 

327.  Apple  and  Bread  Pudding. 

Pare  and  cut  some  apples  as  for  a pie,  put  a little 
sugar  to  them,  cover  them  and  set  them  in  a mode- 
rate oven  till  they  begin  to  soften  ; then  take  them 
out,  and  when  nearly  cold,  cover  them  well  with 
bread  that  has  been  soaked  in  warm  milk — or  set  the 
bread  and  milk,  covered  with  a plate,  in  a moderate 
oven  till  the  bread  has  absorbed  the  milk.  An  egg 
or  two  may  be  added  to  the  milk,  if  preferred,  but  it 
is  a very  wholesome  and  good  pudding  without  eggs. 
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Almost  any  kind  of  fresh  fruit  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way. 

328.  An  Alderman’s  Pudding. 

Boil  a pint  of  cream  with  a bit  of  lemon-peel  and 
some  fine  sugar,  pour  it  hot  over  half  a pound  of  new 
Savoy  biscuits,  cover  the  bowl  with  a plate  till  the 
cream  is  soaked  up,  then  add  three  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds  pounded  or  chopped  fine,  eight  eggs,  the 
yolks  and  whites  separately  beaten ; bake  it  in  puff 
paste,  with  a thin  layer  of  orange  or  apricot  marma- 
lade in  the  middle. 


329.  Almond  Pudding. 

Blanch  six  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and  a dozen  bit- 
ter ones ; beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  with  orange- 
flower  water,  add  the  juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon 
grated,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  melted,  six 
yolks  of  eggs  and  four  whites,  a pint  of  cream,  with 
sugar  to  the  taste  ; bake  it  half  an  hour  in  puff  paste, 
or  butter  some  cups  and  fill  them  half  full,  and  bake 
them. 

330.  Almond  Pudding. 

Take  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  with  a few  bitter 
ones,  blanch  and  beat  them,  half  a pound  of  clarified 
butter,  half  a pint  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
Savoy  biscuits,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  half  the 
whites ; sweeten  it  to  your  taste ; bake  it  in  puff 
paste. 

331.  Apricot  Pudding. 

Pare  ten  or  twelve  apricots,  scald,  stone,  and  bruise 
them,  with  some  of  the  kernels,  put  a pint  of  boiling 
cream  to  some  white  bread-crumbs,  when  cold  add 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  sugar  to  the  taste ; bake 
it  half  an  hour  in  pulf  paste. 
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332.  Arrow-root  Pudding. 

To  a pint  of  boiling  milk  add  two  ounces  of  arrow- 
root,  previously  mixed  smooth  with  a little  cold  milk, 
set  it  on  the  fire  and  let  it  boil,  constantly  stirring  it ; 
when  cool,  add  three  eggs,  a few  bitter  almonds 
blanched  and  beaten,  lemon-peel,  and  sugar  ; bake  it 
in  a moderate  oven. 

333.  Boiled  Arrow-root  Pudding. 

Set  a pint  of  milk  on  the  fire,  mix  two  ounces  of 
arrow-root  with  a little  cold  milk  quite  smooth  like 
starch ; when  the  milk  is  near  boiling,  pour  it  upon 
the  arrow-root,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  return  it  into 
the  pan  and  set  it  on  the  fire  a few  minutes  to 
thicken,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  stirring  it  briskly  ; when 
cold,  add  three  eggs  well-beaten  and  a little  salt,  boil 
it  an  hour  in  a buttered  basin.  Serve  it  up  with 
melted  butter  and  currant-jelly. 

334.  Batter  Pudding. 

! To  three  or  four  well-beaten  eggs,  add  a little  milk,  salt, 
and  six  spoonsful  of  flour,  beat  it  well  with  a wooden 
spoon  till  the  batter  is  quite  smooth  ; add  as  much 
more  milk  as  will  make  it  of  a proper  consistence ; 
boil  it  in  a buttered  basin,  with  a cloth  tied  tight  over 
it,  an  hour  and  a half,  or  in  a cloth  without  the  basin, 
an  hour  and  a quarter. 

In  boiling  puddings,  the  water  should  never  be 
allowed  to  cease  from  boiling. 

335.  Common  Batter  Pudding. 

Beat  two  eggs  very  well,  put  to  them  about  the  third 
of  a pint  of  milk,  a little  salt,  and  as  much  flour  as 
will  make  it  a stiff  batter ; when  quite  smooth,  thin  it 
by  degrees  with  the  remainder  of  the  milk  ; boil  it  an 
hour  and  a quarter,  or  butter  a dish  and  bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven. 
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336.  Yorkshire  Batter  Pudding. 

Mix  some  batter  as  above,  melt  some  butter  in  a flat 
dish  or  dripping-pan,  pour  in  the  batter,  and  bake  it 
in  a quick  oven ; when  nearly  enough,  lay  a little 
more  butter  on  the  top  ; cut  it  in  squares,  and  serve 
it  up. 


337.  A nice  light  Batter  Pudding. 

Take  four  well-beaten  eggs,  one  pint  of  new  milk, 
four  spoonsful  of  flour,  and  a little  salt,  mix  it  quite 
smooth,  and  strain  it  boil  it  in  a basin  an  hour  and 
a quarter. 

338.  Boiled  Batter  Pudding  with  Fruit, 

Beat  the  yolks  of  five,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs, 
add  a few  spoonsful  of  new  milk  to  be  taken  from  a 
quart,  (the  quantity  to  be  used,)  and  a little  salt,  mix 
in  six  large  spoonsful  of  flour,  and  beat  till  quite 
smooth,  add  the  remainder  of  the  milk  by  degrees ; 
put  in  the  fruit,  such  as  prunes,  French  plums,  raisins 
or  currants,  and  pour  it  into  a basin  well- buttered, 
and  then  dredged  with  flour ; tie  it  in  a cloth  and 
boil  it. 

This  kind  of  pudding  is  very  good  baked , with 
fresh  fruits,  adding  four  spoonsful  of  cream,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  ginger. 

339.  Batter  Pudding  without  Eggs. 

Mix  a pound  of  flour  with  a pint  of  milk,  beat  it  till 
quite  smooth;  add  a little  salt  and  some  powdered 
ginger.  Boil  it  in  a cloth  an  hour  and  a half. 

N.B.  If  prepared  ginger  be  used,  not  quite  a tea- 
spoonful; if  the  common  powdered  ginger,  double 
the  quantity.  Two  tea-spoonsful  of  the  tincture  of 
saffron  may  be  added,  if  approved. 
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340.  Black-Cap  Pudding. 

! Make  a fine  smooth  thin  batter  of  a pint  of  milk,  three 
| or  four  well-beaten  eggs,  a little  salt,  and  good  fine 
! flour ; add  about  six  ounces  of  currants,  boil  it  in  a 
| buttered  basin  an  hour  and  a quarter;  serve  it  up 
| with  melted  butter. 


34 1 .  Bread  and  Rice  Pudding . 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  milk  till  quite 
tender,  put  it  in  a basin  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next 
day.  Soak  some  thin  slices  of  bread  an  hour  in  cold 
milk,  drain  and  mash  it  fine ; mix  it  with  the  rice, 
adding  two  well-beaten  eggs  and  a little  salt;  tie  it  up 
in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour.  Serve  it  up  with 
sweet  sauce. 

342.  Baked  Bread  Pudding. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  to  a pint  of  new 
l milk,  set  it  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  all  the  time  ; as  soon 
I as  the  butter  is  melted,  stir  in  it  as  much  stale  white 
1 bread  grated  as  will  make  it  moderately  thick ; then 
pour  it  into  a basin  to  cool,  put  in  three  eggs  well- 
beaten,  a little  salt,  nutmeg  or  mace,  and  some  moist 
sugar  ; butter  a dish,  and  bake  it  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Half  a pound  of  currants  may  be  added. 


343. 


Small  Bread  Puddings. 


Pour  a pint  of  warm  milk  on  a pint  of  grated  bread, 
stir  in  two  ounces  of  butter,  when  nearly  cold  add 
five  eggs  well  beaten,  a little  grated  lemon-peel,  sugar 
to  the  taste,  and  two  table-spoonsful  of  orange-flower 
| water;  bake  in  small  cups  buttered,  half  an  hour. 
A quarter  of  a pound  of  currants,  and  candied  orange 
or  lemon  may  be  added,  if  approved. 


344.  Plain  boiled  Bread  Pudding. 

Grate  white  bread  enough  to  fill  a pint  measure,  pour 
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upon  it  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk  made  scalding 
hot,  and  let  it  stand  uncovered  till  cold.  Work  this 
smooth  with  a spoon,  put  in  sugar  to  the  taste,  and 
three  eggs  well-beaten,  with  a little  salt.  Boil  this  in 
a basin  well-buttered,  for  an  hour  and  a quarter.  It 
is  very  good  baked. 

345.  Common  Bread  Pudding. 

Pour  a quart  of  boiling  milk  on  as  much  bread  cut  in 
small  pieces  as  will  soak  up  the  milk,  cover  with  a 
plate,  and  let  it  stand  till  cool,  then  mash  the  bread, 
and  add  three  well-beaten  eggs,  mix  it  up  well,  and 
put  it  in  a wet  cloth  floured,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and 
a half.  Serve  it  up  with  sweet  sauce. 

346.  Another  Bread  Pudding. 

Take  some  pieces  of  stale  bread,  and  soak  them  well 
in  hot  water,  then  press  out  the  water  and  mash  the 
bread,  add  a little  powdered  ginger,  nutmeg,  salt,  and 
sugar,  and  a few  clean  currants,  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  lay  it  in  a buttered  dish,  with  a few  bits  of 
butter  on  the  top ; bake  it  in  a moderate  oven,  and  it 
will  be  good  either  hot  or  cold.  A spoonful  of  rose- 
water will  be  an  improvement. 

347.  Bread  Pudding. 

Boil  a pint  of  milk  with  two  ounces  of  butter  and  a 
little  mace,  pour  it  on  two  tea-cakes,  or  a French  roll, 
when  cold,  beat  it  up  well  with  three  eggs,  two 
spoonsful  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants, 
the  peel  of  half  a lemon  grated,  and  a little  salt ; 
bake  or  boil  it ; if  baked,  turn  it  out  of  the  dish  it  is 
baked  in. 

348.  A Bread  Hasty  Pudding . 

Set  a quart  of  new  milk  on  the  fire,  and  when  scalding 
hot,  put  in  grated  bread,  till  it  is  about  the  thickness- 
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of  common  hasty  pudding.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  with  a little  salt ; take  out  a few  spoonsful  of  the 
milk  before  you  put  in  the  bread,  to  mix  with  them  ; 
then  put  it  to  the  bread  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  two 
or  three  minutes.  It  must  not  be  suffered  to  boil. 
Eat  this  with  sugar  and  cold  butter.  It  is  very  good 
without  the  eggs. 

349.  Bread  Pudding. 

Boil  a quart  of  new  milk,  with  a little  cinnamon  and 
lemon-peel,  five  minutes,  take  out  the  seasoning,  and 
pour  the  milk  on  the  crumbs  of  three  twopenny  rasps, 
or  French  rolls,  cover  it  till  cool,  then  add  six  well- 
beaten  eggs,  sugar,  and  nutmeg.  It  may  be  either 
boiled  or  baked. 

A Savoy  pudding  may  be  made  the  same  way, 
with  biscuits  instead  of  bread. 

350.  Bread  Pudding. 

Take  a loaf  of  white  bread,  cut  a hole  in  the  bottom, 
add  as  much  good  milk  as  it  will  absorb,  tie  it  in  a 
cloth  and  boil  it  an  hour.  It  may  be  improved  by 
first  boiling  the  milk  with  a little  cinnamon  in  it,  and 
when  cool,  add  two  or  three  eggs  before  it  is  poured 
upon  the  loaf.  Serve  it  up  with  melted  butter,  or 
sweet  sauce. 

351.  Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

Boil  gently  for  five  or  ten  minutes  a pint  of  good  milk, 
with  the  peel  of  half  a lemon,  a little  cinnamon,  and 
a spoonful  of  almond  or  orange-flower  water,  then 
sweeten  with  good  sugar  ; break  the  yolks  of  five  eggs 
and  the  whites  of  three  into  a basin,  beat  them  well, 
and  add  the  milk,  beat  all  well  together,  and  strain 
through  a hair- sieve  ; have  some  bread  and  butter 
cut  very  thin,  put  a layer  of  it  in  a pie-dish,  and  then 
a layer  of  currants,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  nearly 
full,  then  pour  the  custard  over  it,  and  bake  it  half  an 
hour.  m 
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352.  Pearl-Barley  Pudding. 

Take  a pound  of  pearl-barlev,  wash  it  clean,  put  to  it 
two  quarts  of  new  milk  and  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
with  a little  nutmeg  grated ; then  put  it  into  a deep 
dish  and  bake  it  in  a slow  oven  till  it  thickens.  Take 
it  out  of  the  oven,  beat  up  four  eggs,  mix  up  all  well 
together,  butter  a dish,  pour  it  in,  bake  it  again  an 
hour,  and  it  will  be  excellent. 

353.  Biscuit  Pudding. 

Scald  a pint  of  cream  or  new  milk,  and  pour  it  upon 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  Naples  biscuits  grated ; let  it 
stand  till  cold,  then  add  two  spoonsful  of  powdered 
sugar,  half  a spoonful  of  flour,  some  orange-flower 
or  rose  water,  a little  mace  or  cinnamon,  four  yolks 
of  eggs  and  two  whites  well  beaten,  with  a little  salt, 
mix  all  well  together,  butter  a basin  and  dredge  it  with 
flour,  put  in  the  pudding  and  boil  it  one  hour,  sift 
fine  sugar  over,  and  serve  it  up  with  melted  butter. 

354.  Buttermilk  Curd  Pudding. 

Turn  three  quarts  of  new  milk,  warm  from  the  cow 
(or  made  milk  warm),  with  a quart  of  buttermilk, 
drain  off  the  whey  through  a sieve,  and  when  the 
curd  is  dry,  pound  it  in  a marble  mortar,  with  half  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar,  an  ounce  of  sweet,  and  two  or 
three  bitter  almonds,  and  a lemon  boiled  tender ; 
when  these  are  well  beaten  and  mixed  together,  add 
two  ounces  of  grated  bread,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  melted,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a little  salt,  a tea- 
cupful of  thick  cream,  five  eggs  with  but  half  the 
whites  well  beaten,  and  a glass  of  rose-water,  stir  it 
well,  and  bake  it  in  a dish  or  cups  well  buttered,  turn 
it  out  carefully,  and  sift  sugar  over  it. 

355.  Cabbage  Pudding. 

Scald  one  or  more  nice  tender  cabbages,  bruise  and 
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season  it  with  a little  mace  or  nutmeg,  ginger,  pepper, 
and  salt,  put  in  some  green  gooseberries  or  barber- 
ries, and  either  a few  large  spoonsful  of  swelled  rice 
or  bread-crumbs,  add  some  butter  broken  in  small 
pieces,  mix  it  well  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well 
beaten.  Wrap  it  up  in  a large  cabbage-leaf,  tie  it  in 
a cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour. 

356.  Castle  Puddings . 

Take  the  weight  of  two  eggs  (in  the  shell)  in  butter, 
the  same  of  powdered  sugar  and  flour,  about  half 
melt  the  butter  in  a basin  before  the  fire,  beat  the 
eggs  very  well,  mix  the  butter  and  sugar  together, 
then  the  eggs,  and  a little  grated  lemon-peel,  then 
add  the  flour  ; butter  some  cups  like  coffee-cups  with 
fiat  bottoms,  fill  them  a little  more  than  half  full,  and 
bake  them  about  half  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven. 
Serve  them  up  with  raspberry  vinegar  sauce. 

357.  Carrot  Pudding. 

Scrape  three  or  four  carrots  very  small,  mix  them 
with  about  half  a pound  of  bread  crumbs,  pour  over 
this  three  gills  of  boiling  cream  or  good  milk  ; when 
cold,  add  six  eggs  beaten  to  a froth,  sugar,  nutmeg, 
and  a very  little  salt ; bake  it  an  hour  in  puff  paste. 

358.  Carrot  Pudding. 

Wash  and  scrape  some  carrots,  boil  them  till  very 
tender  in  a good  deal  of  water,  take  oft’  the  red  part, 
and  rub  half  a pound  of  it  through  a sieye  ; add  to 
it  four  ounces  of  butter  melted,  half  pound  of  grated 
white  bread,  half  a pint  of  cream,  a little  salt,  six  eggs 
well  beaten,  sugar  to  the  taste,  a wine-glass  of 
orange-flower  water,  and  some  candied  orange  or 
lemon  peel  cut  thin.  Bake  it  half  an  hour  in  a dish, 

, with  puff  paste  round.  Sift  fine  sugar  over  it  before 
it  is  served  up. 

m 2 
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359.  Carrot  Pudding. 

Boil  come  carrots  till  they  will  pulp  through  a sieve, 
take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  pulp,  half  a pound  of 
potato  boiled  and  mashed  very  fine,  with  a little  salt, 
half  a pound  of  flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist 
sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  melted,  two 
ounces  of  candied  orange,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  currants  ; mix  all  well  together  over  night, 
and  boil  it  full  four  hours.  When  the  pudding  is 
taken  out  of  the  pan,  let  it  remain  in  the  cloth  about 
three  minutes  before  you  serve  it  up.  This  pudding 
is  excellent. 

360.  Carrot  Pudding. 

To  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  carrot,  when  boiled 
and  pulped  through  a sieve,  mix  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  Savoy  biscuit,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs 
well  beaten,  six  ounces  of  butter  beaten  to  cream,  a 
little  nutmeg,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar,  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  boiled  till  tender  and  pounded,  and  the  juice 
of  two.  Bake  it  in  puff  paste. 

361.  Cocoa-nut  Pudding. 

Grate  the  nut,  and  mix  with  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  melted,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  a little  rose- 
water, mace  and  nutmeg,  sweeten  to  the  taste ; bake 
it  in  a dish  with  puff  paste  round  it. 

362.  Charlotte  or  French  Fruit  Pudding. 

This  pudding  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  or 
of  a mixture  of  such  as  blend  well,  as  apple  and 
apricot  marmalade. — Butter  a mould  or  dish,  and 
lay  even  slices  of  bread,  half  an  inch  thick,  buttering 
them  on  both  sides  with  good  butter ; put  each  piece 
half  over  the  other,  and  lay  a piece  well  buttered  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  cut  to  the  size,  fill  the  mould 
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with  apples  stewed  (not  so  much  as  for  marmalade) 
with  a little  sugar,  and  rubbed  through  a sieve,  soak 
slices  of  bread  in  melted  butter  and  milk,  and  cover 
the  top  with  them,  lay  on  a plate  and  weight,  and 
bake  it  in  rather  a quick  oven ; when  nearly  done, 
take  off  the  plate  and  brush  the  top  over  with  beaten 
egg,  sift  powdered  sugar  on  the  top,  and  brown  it. 

This  turned  out  of  the  mould  when  baked,  is  some^ 
times  called  an  apple-loaf. \ but  any  kind  of  ripe  or 
preserved  fruit  may  be  used. 

363.  Cold  Pudding. 

Take  a pint  of  new  milk  and  half  a pint  of  cream, 

, boil  it  with  two  ounces  of  almonds  blanched  and 
j beaten,  beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  two  whites, 

| adding  two  spoonsful  of  rose-water,  stir  the  boiling 
| milk  to  the  eggs,  adding  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine 
| sugar,  boil  all  together  on  a slow  fire  two  minutes, 
then  put  it  in  a cloth  and  tie  it  tight,  let  it  drain  an 
hour,  then  turn  it  out  and  beat  it  in  a wooden  bowl 
with  a potato-masher ; add  some  candied  lemon  and 
orange ; return  it  into  the  cloth  and  tie  it  up  very 
tight : hang  it  up  another  hour,  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  use.  Cover  it  with  frothed  cream  with  a little 
sugar  in  it. 

364.  Cottage  Pudding. 

Two  pounds  of  potatoes  pared,  boiled,  and  mashed, 
one  pint  of  milk,  three  eggs,  and  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  mix  them  well  together  with  a little  salt ; bake 
it  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

365.  Cowslip  Pudding. 

Cut  and  pound  the  flowers  of  half  a peck  of  cowslips, 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Naples  biscuits  grated, 
three  gills  of  thin  cream,  boil  them  a little,  then  beat 
six  eggs  with  a little  rose-water  sweetened ; mix  all 
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together,  butter  a dish  and  pour  it  in.  Bake  it,  and 
when  done,  sift  fine  sugar  over  it. 

366.  Boiled  Curd  Pudding. 

Rub  the  curd  of  two  quarts  of  new  milk  well  drained 
through  a sieve,  mix  with  it  six  well-beaten  eggs,  a 
little  cream,  two  spoonsful  of  orange-flower  water,  a 
little  pounded  mace,  three  spoonsful  of  bread-crumbs, 
three  spoonsful  of  flour,  currants  and  raisins  half  a 
pound  each ; boil  it  an  hour  in  a thick  well-floured 
cloth. 

367.  Cheese  Curd  Pudding. 

Put  a little  rennet  into  two  quarts  of  milk ; when  it  is 
broken  put  it  into  a coarse  cloth  to  drain  out  all  the 
whey,  then  rub  the  curd  through  a hair- sieve,  and 
put  to  it  eight  ounces  of  bread,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
a little  mace,  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated,  and  a 
spoonful  of  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  sweeten  it, 
beat  four  eggs  very  well,  mix  all  together,  butter  the 
cups,  and  bake  them  half  an  hour.  Half  a pound  of 
currants  may  be  added. 

368.  Custard  Pudding. 

Take  two  large  spoonsful  of  fine  rice  flour,  put  to  it 
a little  salt,  six  eggs  well  beaten,  some  cinnamon, 
sugar  to  the  taste,  and  a pint  of  cream  or  new  milk ; 
stir  it  well,  put  it  in  a cloth  well  floured,  and  boil  it 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ; move  it  about  some  mi- 
nutes after  it  is  put  in  the  pan. 

369.  Small  Custard  Puddings. 

Take  a pint  of  cream,  boil  it,  let  it  stand  till  it  be 
cold,  then  add  the  yolks  of  five  or  six  eggs  and  half 
of  the  whites,  two  spoonsful  of  flour,  and  a little 
lemon-peel,  or  cinnamon ; bake  them  in  small  cups 
half  an  hour  in  a slow  oven.  Just  before  you  set 
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them  in  the  oven,  melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
and  put  it  in. 

370.  Cobbett  Corn-Flour  Puddings. 

The  corn-flour  makes  very  good  batter  'puddings 
baked , a pound  of  flour,  a quart  of  water,  a little 
salt,  and  two  eggs,  though  eggs  are  not  necessary. 

Plum-pudding. — A pound  of  flour,  a pint  of  milk, 
five  or  six  ounces  of  butter  rubbed  in  the  flour,  a 
pint  of  water,  half  a pound  of  raisins,  the  same  of 
currants,  a little  salt  and  sugar ; boil  it  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  butter  may  be  omitted,  and  four  eggs  used 
instead.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  addition  of  a 
large  spoonful  of  potato-flour  would  be  a great  im- 
provement. 

371.  Damson  Dumpling. 

Make  a good  hot  paste,  roll  it  out,  lay  it  in  a basin, 
and  put  in  what  quantity  of  damsons  you  think  pro- 
per, wet  the  edges  of  the  paste,  and  close  it  up,  boil 
it  in  a cloth  one  hour  and  a half,  if  large  two  hours. 

You  may  make  any  kind  of  preserved  fruit  dump- 
lings the  same  way.  They  are  also  very  good  baked. 

372.  A Dutch  Pudding. 

Melt  one  pound  of  butter  in  half  a pint  of  milk,  mix 
it  into  two  pounds  of  flour,  eight  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  four  spoonsful  of  yeast,  set  it  before  the  fire  to 
rise  for  an  hour,  add  one  pound  of  currants,  and 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar. 

This  is  a very  good  pudding  hot,  and  equally  so  as 
a cake  when  cold. 

37 3.  A Dumpling. 

Beat  four  eggs  very  well,  add  a spoonful  of  yeast, 
about  half  a pint  of  milk,  a little  salt,  and  flour  to 
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make  it  as  stiff  as  you  can  beat  it,  it  must  be  beaten 
an  hour ; scald  a wooden  dish  very  well,  then  butter 
it  and  dredge  it  with  flour,  boil  it  an  hour,  and  pour 
melted  butter  over  it, 

374.  Eve's  Pudding. 

If  you’d  have  a good  pudding,  pray  mind  what  you’re 
taught : 

Take  two  pennyworth  of  eggs,  when  there’s  twelve 
for  a groat, 

Take  of  the  same  fruit,  ’tis  said,  Eve  did  once  cozen, 
When  par’d  and  well  chopp'd,  at  least  half  a dozen  ; 
Six  ounces  of  bread  (give  a beggar  the  crust), 

And  grater  the  crumb  as  small  as  the  dust : 

Six  ounces  of  currants,  well  cleaned  from  the  dirt, 
Lest  they  break  your  poor  teeth  and  spoil  all  your 
sport ; 

The  rind  of  a lemon,  grated  quite  thin, 

Will  do  it  no  harm  if  the  whole  you  put  in, 

Six  ounces  of  sugar  will  not  make  it  too  sweet, 

Some  nutmeg  and  salt  will  make  it  complete  : 

Now  boil  it  three  hours  without  hurry  or  flutter, 

And  then  serve  it  up  with  some  good  melted  butter. 

N.B.  Mother  Eve  made  this  pudding  so  wond’rous 
nice, 

That  Adam  exclaimed,  ‘ Give  me  another  slice.’ 

375.  Baked  Gooseberry  Pudding. 

Put  some  gooseberries  in  a jar,  and  set  them  over 
the  fire  in  a pan  of  water  till  they  will  pulp ; take  a 
pint  of  the  juice  pressed  through  a coarse  sieve,  stir 
in  it  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  three  eggs  well 
beaten  and  strained,  a few  bread-crumbs,  or  four 
ounces  of  Naples  biscuits,  sweeten  it  well,  put  paste 
round  a dish  and  bake  it, 
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376.  Gooseberry  Pudding. 

Scald  a quart  of  green  gooseberries,  rub  them  through 
a sieve,  stir  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  sweeten 
it,  add  two  or  three  Naples  biscuits,  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  mix  it  well,  bake  it  half  an  hour. 

377.  Grateful  Pudding. 

Take  a pound  of  flour,  a pound  of  white  bread  grated, 
and  six  eggs ; beat  the  eggs  up  and  mix  with  them 
' a pint  of  new  milk,  then  stir  in  the  bread  and  flour, 
and  a pound  of  raisins  stoned,  a pound  of  currants, 

I half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a little  ginger ; mix  all 
| well  together,  and  put  it  into  a dish  and  bake  it. 

378.  George  Puddi?ig. 

I Boil  very  tender  six  ounces  of  whole  rice  in  a small 
i quantity  of  milk,  with  a large  piece  of  lemon-peel ; 

I let  it  drain,  then  mix  with  it  a dozen  good-sized 
apples,  boiled  to  pulp  as  dry  as  possible ; add  a 
glass  of  rose-water,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  well 
beaten,  two  ounces  of  candied  lemon  and  orange,  or 
citron  cut  very  thin ; sugar  to  the  taste,  line  a mould 
or  basin  with  good  paste,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
to  a very  strong  froth,  and  add  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients ; fill  the  mould,  and  bake  it  of  a fine  brown 
colour;  turn  it  out  of  the  mould  when  served  up, 
make  a sauce  for  it  with  a tea-cupful  of  sherbet,  some 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a bit  of  butter  the 
size  of  a walnut ; simmer  without  boiling,  and  pour 
it  to  and  from  the  saucepan  till  of  a proper  thickness, 
pour  it  on  the  pudding,  or  serve  it  in  a boat. 

379.  Light  German  Puddings. 

Melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a pint  of  cream,  let  it 
! stand  till  nearly  cold,  then  mix  two  ounces  of  fine 
flour,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  four  yolks  and  two  whites 
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of  eggs,  and  a little  rose  or  orange-flower  water, 
bake  in  small  cups  buttered,  half  an  hour ; turn  them 
out  of  the  cups  and  serve  them  up  the  moment  they 
are  done. 

380.  Hard  Dumplings. 

Mix  some  flour  with  a little  salt  into  a stiff  paste, 
either  with  milk  or  water,  make  it  up  into  balls  with 
a little  flour,  throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and 
boil  them  half  an  hour.  They  are  very  good  eaten 
with  cold  butter.  A few  currants  are  a very  good 
addition,  but  they  require  boiling  a little  longer. 

381.  Hasty  Pudding. 

Set  some  milk  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  put  in 
a little  salt,  and  stir  in  by  degrees  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  it  of  a proper  thickness,  let  it  boil  quickly  a 
few  minutes,  beating  it  constantly  while  on  the  fire  ; 
pour  it  into  a dish,  and  eat  it  with  cold  butter  and 
sugar,  or  treacle.  Eggs  may  be  used  with  it  if  pre- 
ferred. 


382.  Lancashire  Dumplings. 

Rub  about  three  ounces  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of 
flour,  add  a little  salt  and  a few  currants,  mix  them  up 
in  rather  a stiff  paste  with  water  that  has  had  a little 
yeast  stirred  in  it ; cover  it  and  let  it  stand  an  hour 
or  two,  then  make  up  the  dumplings  about  the  usual 
size  of  yeast  dumplings,  and  boil  them  about  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  with  melted  butter  and  sugar. 

383.  Lemon  Pudding. 

Take  two  large  lemons,  grate  off  the  yellow  rind  very 
thin,  then  squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  boil  the  lemons 
in  plenty  of  water  (changing  the  water  frequently)  till 
tender  ; then  beat  them  in  a mortar  to  a paste,  add 
three  ounces  of  grated  bread  or  biscuits,  four  eggs 
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well  beateu,  half  a pint  of  good  milk,  and  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  sugar,  mix  all  well  together,  put  it  in  a 
wooden  dish  well  buttered,  and  boil  it  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

384.  Lemon  Pudding. 

Put  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  six  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  into  a saucepan,  set  it  over  a slow  fire  till  both 
are  melted,  stirring  it  well,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  burn, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil ; pour  it  into  a basin  and  grate 
the  rind  of  a lemon  into  it,  and  leave  it  to  cool ; have 
ready  two  sponge  biscuits  soaked  in  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream,  bruise  them  fine  and  stir  them  into  the 
sugar  and  butter ; beat  the  yolks  of  eight  and  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  with  a little  salt,  squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  mix  it  well  in  ; lay  a puff  paste 
in  a dish,  strew  it  with  pieces  of  candied  lemon-peel, 
put  in  the  pudding,  and  bake  it  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  in  a moderate  oven.  Sift  fine  sugar  over  it. 

385.  Lemon  Pudding. 

To  six  ounces  of  clarified  or  oiled  butter  take  six 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  grated,  first  rubbing  the  lumps 
of  sugar  on  the  rind  of  a large  lemon  till  you  have 
taken  off  all  the  outer  rind ; add  the  juice  of  the 
lemon,  put  all  together  in  a jar,  with  the  yolks  of  nine 
eggs  well  beaten,  set  the  jar  in  a pan  of  cold  water 
on  the  fire,  stirring  it  constantly  till  it  simmers  and 
thickens  ; it  is  then  ready  for  use,  either  for  a pud- 
ding or  cheesecakes.  If  covered  close  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  it  will  keep  good  some  weeks.  If  the 
lemon  be  a very  juicy  one,  use  only  half  the  juice. 

386.  Lemon  Pudding. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  add  four  ounces  of  white 
sugar,  rubbing  some  of  the  lumps  on  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  to  take  out  the  essence ; boil  the  rind  till  it 
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is  soft,  changing  the  water  to  free  it  from  bitterness ; 
then  beat  it  in  a mortar  with  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
mix  all  with  four  or  five  ounces  of  butter  melted  ; put 
a paste  into  a shallow  dish,  mark  the  edges,  put  the 
mixture  into  it,  and  bake  it.  Slide  it  carefully  out  of 
the  dish  upon  another,  when  sent  to  the  table. 

387.  Lemon  Pudding. 

Set  half  a pint  of  new  milk  on  the  fire ; when  it  be- 
gins to  boil,  put  in  one  ounce  of  bread-crumbs,  and 
let  it  boil  a little , add  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a 
lemon,  four. yolks  of  eggs,  three  ounces  of  clarified 
butter,  and  sugar  to  the  taste ; line  a shallow  dish 
with  puff  paste,  put  in  a layer  of  preserve  and  pour 
the  pudding  over  it,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour. 

388.  Macaroni  Pudding. 

To  three  ounces  of  macaroni  take  a pint  of  new  milk, 
a piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  a bit  of  cinnamon,  stew  it 
gently  till  tender,  beat  three  eggs  well,  and  mix  them 
with  half  a pint  of  cold  milk,  a little  salt,  sugar  to  the 
taste,  add  grated  nutmeg  or  powdered  ginger,  put  a 
puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  a dish,  and  lay  a layer 
of  the  macaroni  and  then  a layer  of  preserve,  such  as 
gooseberry  or  raspberry  jam,  orange  or  apple  mar- 
malade, &c. ; spread  the  remainder  of  the  macaroni 
over  this,  and  pour  the  milk  and  eggs  upon  it,  and 
lay  bits  of  butter  on  the  top.  An  hour  will  bake 
it  in  a moderate  oven.  Sift  sugar  over  it  when  done. 

389.  Millet  Pudding. 

Put  six  ounces  of  millet,  well  washed,  in  three  pints 
of  new  milk,  with  a pinch  of  salt ; set  it  in  a mode- 
rate oven  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  beat  up  three 
eggs,  and  add  by  degrees  some  of  the  milk  from  the 
millet ; sugar  to  the  taste,  and  a little  nutmeg  or  cin- 
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namon ; mix  all  together,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  till 
done. 


390.  Nassau  Pudding. 

Cover  a dish  with  puff  paste,  spread  it  with  marma- 
lade or  raspberry  jam  the  third  of  an  inch  thick,  put 
eight  yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs  in  a pan  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  and  six  ounces  of  lump 
sugar  bruised,  stir  them  together  on  a slow  fire  ten 
minutes ; when  cold,  put  it  in  the  dish  and  bake  it. 
A custard  poured  over  the  fruit  and  baked  makes  an 
excellent  pudding. 

391.  Northumberland  Pudding. 

Make  a hasty  pudding  with  a pint  of  milk  sweetened, 
a little  salt,  and  flour  to  make  it  of  a proper  thick- 
ness ; when  boiled  enough,  pour  it  into  a basin,  cover 
it  with  a plate,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day ; then 
mash  it  well  with  a spoon,  and  add  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  clarified  butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  cur- 
rants, and  two  ounces  of  candied  lemon  cut  in  thin 
slices.  Bake  it  in  tea-cups  buttered,  turn  them  out 
on  a dish,  and  serve  them  with  raspberry-vinegar 
sauce  in  a boat. 

392.  Oatmeal  Pudding. 

Pour  a quart  of  boiling  milk  over  a pint  of  the  best 
fine  oatmeal ; let  it  soak  all  night ; the  next  day  add 
two  beaten  eggs  and  a little  salt,  butter  a basin  that 
will  just  hold  it,  cover  it  tight  with  a floured  cloth, 
and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a half.  Eat  it  with  cold  but- 
ter and  salt.  When  cold,  slice  and  toast  it,  and  eat 
it  as  oatcake  buttered. 

393.  An  Orange  or  Lemon  Pudding. 

Melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  pour  it  on 
two  ounces  of  grated  bread  or  biscuit ; grate  in  the 
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yellow  rind  of  two  large  lemons,  or  Seville  oranges 
and  squeeze  in  the  juice ; put  in  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
and  four  whites,  with  sugar  to  the  taste.  Bake  it  in 
a dish  lined  with  puff  paste,  in  rather  a quick  oven. 
A raw  apple  scraped  and  put  in  is  an  improvement. 

394.  A boiled  Orange  Pudding. 

Beat  the  grated  rind  of  two  Seville  oranges  in  a mor- 
tar to  paste,  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Naples  bis- 
cuits into  a pint  of  cream,  mix  this  with  the  orange 
paste,  add  sugar  to  the  taste,  and  five  well-beaten 
eggs : mix  all  together  with  a pinch  of  salt,  tie  it  in 
a floured  pudding-cloth,  and  put  it  in  a pan  of  boiling 
water  ; an  hour  will  boil  it : serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

395.  Whittington  Orange  Pudding. 

Take  half  a pound  of  melted  butter,  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  mix  all  well  toge- 
ther with  two  ounces  of  candied  orange.  Put  puff 
paste  all  over  the  dish,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour.  Two 
ounces  of  biscuits  may  be  added. 

396.  Oxford  Dumplings. 

Take  twTo  ounces  of  grated  bread,  four  ounces  of  but- 
ter, four  ounces  of  currants,  two  large  spoonsful  of 
flour,  a dessert-spoonful  of  grated  lemon-peel,  and  a 
little  pimento  or  ginger  in  fine  powder.  Mix  it  with 
two  eggs  and  a little  milk  into  five  dumplings,  and  fry 
them  in  butter  on  a slow  fire  of  a fine  yellow  brown. 
When  made  with  double  the  quantity  of  flour  instead 
of  bread,  they  are  very  good.  They  may  also  be 
made  of  eggs  with  biscuits,  leaving  out  the  whites, 
and  made  up  into  balls  about  the  size  of  an  egg, 
rubbed  over  with  the  yolk,  and  fried  a light  brown. 

397.  Plum  Pudding. 

Pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  on  a pound  of  bread- 
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crumbs,  cover  it  with  a plate  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  stir  well  in  it  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  sugar  to 
your  taste;  when  nearly  cold,  add  six  eggs  well 
beaten,  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  and  a dozen  bitter 
ones  blanched  and  chopped  small,  a pound  of  raisins 
stoned,  a pound  of  currants,  a little  ginger,  nutmeg, 
or  mace,  and  lemon-peel ; a little  ground  rice  or  flour 
jnay  be  added,  if  requisite,  as  it  should  be  made  very 
stiff*;  boil  it  three  hours.  A little  candied  orange  or 
lemon  is  an  improvement. 

398.  Plum  Pudding. 

Rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  rai- 
sins stoned,  a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  three  spoonsful 
of  moist  sugar,  a little  salt,  and  a small  tea-spoonful 
of  powdered  ginger.  Boil  it  four  hours. — This  pud- 
ding is  very  good  without  eggs,  mixed  up  with  only 
as  much  milk  as  will  make  it  up  very  stiff*,  and  leav- 
ing out  the  sugar. 

399.  Salford  Plum  Pudding. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour,  add 
a pound  of  currants,  a pound  of  bread-crumbs,  a 
pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  cut  a little,  the  grated  rind 
of  a lemon,  six  well-beaten  eggs,  a little  mace  or  nut- 
meg, eight  ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  candied 
orange  or  lemon  sliced,  a little  salt,  and  as  little  milk 
as  will  make  it  up  quite  stiff:  boil  it  in  a floured  cloth 
five  hours.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

This  pudding  will  keep  several  months,  boiled  six 
hours,  tied  up  in  a cloth,  and  hung  up  folded  in  a 
sheet  of  cap  paper  to  keep  out  the  dust,  after  it  is 
cold.  When  to  be  used,  it  must  be  put  into  a clean 
cloth,  and  boiled  an  hour  and  a half. 
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400.  Norton  Plum  Pudding. 

To  a pound  of  bread-crumbs  pour  a pint  of  boiling 
milk,  cover  it  with  a plate  for  an  hour,  then  stir  in 
four  ounces  of  butter,  six  eggs  well  beaten,  a pound 
of  raisins  stoned,  a pound  of  currants ; lemon-peel, 
mace  or  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  the  taste  ; boil  it  three 
hours.  If  it  be  requisite  to  add  a little  flour,  boil  it 
an  hour  longer.  A large  spoonful  of  potato-flour  is 
a great  improvement. 

401.  A good  common  Plum  Pudding. 

To  a pound  and  a half  of  flour  take  five  eggs  well 
beaten  ar^  as  much  milk  as  will  make  it  a stiff  batter, 
add  salt,  Jamaica  pepper  or  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  the 
taste,  a pound  of  raisins  and  half  a pound  of  currants ; 
boil  it  four  hours. 

402.  Parlour  Pudding. 

Slice  half  a pound  of  white  bread,  put  it  in  a bowl 
with  six  ounces  of  butter,  pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk 
upon  it,  and  let  it  stand  uncovered  ; when  cool,  work 
it  well  with  a spoon,  then  add  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
six  eggs  well  beaten,  a little  mace  or  nutmeg,  grated 
lemon-peel,  a little  salt,  and  half  a pound  of  currants 
well  cleaned  and  dried.  Bake  it  in  cups  or  patty-pans 
well  buttered  in  a quick  oven ; then  turn  them  out  on 
a dish,  and  serve  them  up  with  melted  butter  or 
sweet  sauce  in  a boat. 

403.  Parsley  Dumplings. 

Take  half  a pound  of  grated  white  bread,  rub  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  add  six  ounces  of  cur- 
rants, a handful  of  parsley  chopped  fine,  three  ounces 
of  sugar,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  some  grated  nut- 
meg, four  spoonsful  of  rose-water,  and  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  new  milk,  mix  all  well  together,  and 
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divide  it  into  three  or  four  dumplings,  butter  the 
cloths  you  tie  them  in,  and  boil  them  half  an  hour ; 
serve  with  melted  butter,  sugar,  and  vinegar. 

404.  Potato  Pudding. 

Take  a pound  of  potatoes,  after  they  are  boiled  and 
peeled,  and  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  Boil  an  ounce  of 
lemon-peel,  and  beat  it  in  the  mortar  by  itself ; put 
to  it  the  lemon-juice,  and  mix  it  with  the  potatoes, 
add  to  them  six  yolks  of  eggs  and  four  whites,  with 
sugar  to  the  taste.  Put  it  into  a dish  with  a crust 
round  the  edge,  and  bake  it  in  a slow  oven. 

405.  Potato  Pudding. 

To  half  a pound  of  boiled  potatoes,  beaten  in  a marble 
mortar  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  add  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream,  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated,  and  the  juice 
strained  in,  sugar  to  the  taste,  two  ounces  of  almonds 
beaten  with  orange-flower  water,  some  candied  orange- 
peel  cut  thin,  and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten, 
with  a little  salt.  Bake  this  in  a dish  with  a puff 
crust  round  the  edge  of  it  for  an  hour  in  a moderate 
oven.  Sift  powdered  sugar  over  before  it  is  sent  to 
table. 

406.  Potato  Pudding. 

| Mix  twelve  ounces  of  boiled  potatoes,  well  dried  and 
mashed,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a little  salt,  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  milk,  three  eggs,  one  ounce  of  good  cheese 
grated  fine,  and  a little  boiling  water  to  make  it  of  a 
proper  consistence.  Bake  it. 

407.  Potato  Pudding. 

I Two  pounds  of  potatoes  boiled  and  mashed,  one 
pound  of  flour,  and  a little  salt,  mixed  well  together 
into  a stiff  paste,  tie  it  in  a wet  cloth  dusted  with  flour; 
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boil  it  two  hours.  A little  butter  mashed  in  the  po- 
tatoes and  a few  raisins  are  an  improvement.  Serve 
it  up  with  sweet  sauce. 

408.  Preserved  Fruit  Pudding. 

Make  a crust  as  for  any  other  fruit  pudding,  roll  it  out 
a good  length,  rather  thin ; spread  it  with  raspberry 
jam,  or  any  other  kind  of  preserved  fruit,  roll  it  up 
and  wrap  it  in  a cloth  ; tie  it  tight  at  each  end,  and 
boil  it  according  to  the  size. 

409.  Puddings  in  Haste. 

Break  some  butter  in  small  pieces  into  some  grated 
bread,  add  a few  currants,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and 
two  whites,  some  grated  lemon-peel  and  ginger,  mix 
well  together  and  make  it  up  into  small  balls  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg  with  a little  flour ; put 
them  into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  when  they  rise 
to  the  top  they  are  enough  ; about  twenty  minutes  is 
the  time  required.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

They  may  be  made  as  New  College  puddings  by 
adding  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  some  candied  orange, 
made  up  into  balls  the  size  and  shape  of  a goose  egg, 
and  fried  in  butter  over  a slow  fire  a nice  brown  ; but 
they  are  much  nicer  baked  in  cups  or  patty-pans. 

410.  Quaking  Pudding. 

Mix  a pint  of  cream  or  very  good  milk  gradually  to 
two  spoonsful  of  flour,  beat  it  quite  smooth,  add  to  it 
five  well-beaten  eggs,  a little  salt  and  sugar,  strain  it 
into  a basin  well  buttered,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

411.  Quince  Pudding. 

Scald  six  large  quinces  till  very  tender,  pare  off  the 
rind  and  scrape  them  to  a pulp,  sweeten  with  pow- 
dered sugar ; add  a little  powdered  ginger,  cinnamon, 
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and  a little  salt ; beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  stir 
a pint  of  cream  to  them,  mix  with  the  quince,  and 
bake  it  with  puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven ; when 
enough,  sift  powdered  sugar  over  it. 

412.  Queen  A nne’s  "Pudding . 

Mix  in  equal  proportions  grated  bread,  chopped  ap- 
ples, loaf  sugar,  cleaned  currants,  and  butter,  with  six 
well-beaten  eggs,  adding  salt,  nutmeg,  grated  lemon- 
peel,  and  two  ounces  of  candied  citron,  lemon,  and 
orange  ; mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  when 
the  mixture  has  stood  an  hour,  put  it  in  a buttered 
mould,  tie  a floured  cloth  over  it  in  several  folds,  and 
boil  it  two  hours  and  a half. 

413.  Common  Rice  Pudding. 

Wash  and  pick  half  a pound  of  rice  very  clean,  put  it 
in  a dish  with  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  sugar  to  the 
taste  ; bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  It  may  be  made 
richer  by  adding  butter,  eggs,  and  powdered  cinna- 
mon, or  grated  nutmeg,  but  it  is  very  good  without. 

414.  Butch  Rice  Pudding. 

Soak  four  ounces  of  rice  in  warm  water  half  an  hour, 
drain  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  half  a pint  of 
milk  and  half  a stick  of  cinnamon  ; simmer  till  the 
rice  is  tender.  When  cold,  add  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
two  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a tea-cupful  of  cream, 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg  grated, 
and  some  grated  lemon-peel ; put  a light  puff  paste 
into  a mould  or  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven. 

415.  Rice  Pudding  with  Apples. 

Boil  six  ounces  of  rice  in  a pint  of  milk  till  tender, 
then  fill  a dish  about  half  full  of  apples  pared  and 
cored,  sweeten,  put  the  rice  over  them  as  a crust, 
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and  bake  it.  A little  lemon-peel  or  nutmeg  may 
be  added. 

416.  Rice  Pudding  with  Fruit. 

Swell  the  rice  with  a very  little  milk  over  the  fire, 
then  mix  fruit,  of  any  kind  with  it,  currants,  goose- 
berries scalded,  pared  and  quartered  apples,  raisins, 
or  black  currants ; put  one  egg  into  the  rice,  boil  it 
well,  and  eat  it  with  sugar. 

417.  Rice  Pudding . 

Stew  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  very  gently  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  new  milk  ; when  the  rice  is  tender 
pour  it  into  a basin,  stir  in  a piece  of  butter,  and  let 
it  stand  till  quite  cool,  then  put  in  four  eggs,  a little 
salt,  some  nutmeg  and  sugar.  Boil  it  an  hour  in  a 
basin  well  buttered. 

418.  Rice  Pudding. 

Wash  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  stew  it  gently  in 
a pint  of  milk  till  it  is  pretty  thick ; then  pour  it  into 
a basin  and  let  it  stand  to  cool,  put  to  it  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  beaten  cinnamon,  the  rind  of  a lemon 
grated,  four  large  apples  pared  and  chopped  small, 
two  eggs,  and  sugar  to  the  taste.  Mix  all  well  toge- 
ther, tie  the  pudding  tight  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  an 
hour  and  a quarter. 

419.  Rice  Pudding  with  Cream. 

Simmer  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  water  till  it  is 
tender,  pour  off  the  water,  and  set  over  the  fire  with 
milk  enough  to  make  it  moderately  thick ; when 
near  boiling,  pour  it  into  a basin,  and  stir  in  a piece 
of  butter ; when  cold,  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cream,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two, 
nutmeg  and  sugar  to  the  taste.  Boil  it  in  a cloth 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
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420.  Rice  Pudding  with  Raisins. 

Steep  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  milk,  then  boil 
it  with  half  a pound  of  raisins  two  hours ; grate  a 
little  nutmeg  and  sugar  over  it ; send  it  to  the  table 
with  melted  butter  in  a boat. 


421.  Plain  Rice  Pudding. 

To  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  rice,  well  cleaned, 
take  two  quarts  of  new  milk  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven ; when 
enough,  take  the  skin  off  the  top  and  put  the  rice 
into  a basin  warmed  and  rubbed  over  with  a little 
butter,  press  it  into  the  basin,  then  turn  it  out  on 
a dish : serve  it  up  with  melted  butter  and  sugar. 
Raspberry-vinegar,  or  preserved  fruit,  may  be  eaten 
with  it. 

Butter,  sugar,  powdered  cinnamon,  and  a beaten 
egg  may  be  added  before  it  is  put  in  the  basin,  if 
approved.  It  makes  a pretty-looking  dish,  to  put  the 
rice  in  small  cups  buttered,  and  turned  out  on  a dish. 


422.  Boiled  Ground  Rice  Pudding. 

Set  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk  on  the  fire  ; mix 
six  ounces  of  ground  rice  quite  smooth  with  half  a 
pint  of  cold  milk  ; add  this  to  the  other  milk  when 
nearly  boiling,  and  stir  them  over  the  fire  till  pretty 
thick,  then  pour  it  into  a basin,  leaving  it  uncovered 
till  nearly  cold,  sweeten  it  to  the  taste,  add  a little 
salt,  and  six  eggs  well  beaten.  Boil  it  an  hour  and 
a half  in  a basin  well  buttered. 


423.  Ground  Rice  or  Cheesecake  Pudding. 

Set  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  rice,  in  a pint  of 
milk,  on  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  but  not  till  it  boils, 
stirring  it  constantly ; put  it  in  a basin  with  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  stirring  it  till  the  butter 
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is  melted ; throw  a thin  cloth  over  it,  and  let  it  stand 
till  the  next  day,  then  add  three  eggs  well  beaten, 
with  a little  salt,  cinnamon,  and  sugar  to  the  taste  ; 
add  a spoonful  of  rose-water,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  currants,  well  cleaned  and  dried.  Bake  it 
either  in  puff  paste  or  without. 

424.  Ground  Rice  Pudding. 

Take  a pint  of  milk  and  mix  into  it  six  ounces  of 
ground  rice ; set  another  pint  of  milk  over  the  fire 
with  a little  cinnamon  in  it,  when  it  boils,  pour  in  the 
rice  gradually,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  has  boiled 
a few  minutes,  then  pour  it  out  and  stir  in  it  two 
ounces  of  butter ; when  nearly  cold,  beat  four  eggs, 
and  put  in  some  sugar,  about  a dozen  bitter  almonds 
blanched  and  beaten  fine,  and  an  ounce  of  sweet 
almonds ; bake  it  in  a dish  either  with  or  without 
paste. 

It  is  a very  good  pudding  without  butter  and 
almonds. 


425.  Sago  Pudding . 

Wash  and  pick  very  clean  two  ounces  of  sago,  set  it 
on  the  fire  in  about  a pint  of  water ; when  it  boils 
pour  the  water  from  it,  then  put  a pint  of  new  milk 
and  a pinch  of  salt  to  the  sago,  with  some  cinnamon, 
and  boil  it  till  thick;  when  cool,  stir  in  half  a pint  of 
cream,  five  eggs,  leaving  out  two  whites  ; add  sugar 
to  the  taste,  and  bake  it  with  paste  round  the  dish. 
A few  bread-crumbs  or  biscuit  may  be  added. 

426.  Sandy  Lane  Pudding. 

Cut  fine,  stale  bread  in  thin  slices,  boil  a pint  of 
milk  and  put  to  it,  let  it  stand  till  cold,  sweeten  it 
with  white  sugar,  and  add  two  spoonsful  of  rose- 
water mixed  with  four  eggs  well  beaten,  beat  all 
together  till  it  is  a fine  batter;  butter  a wooden 
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dish  and  put  in  the  batter,  dredge  a little  flour  on  the 
top,  tie  a cloth  over,  and  boil  it  an  hour. 

427.  Scalded  or  Cumberland  Pudding. 
j Boil  a pint  of  milk,  then  stir  in  it  a little  salt,  and  as 
j much  flour  gradually  stirred  in  as  will  make  it  like 
! hasty  pudding ; boil  it  three  minutes,  and  pour  it  into 
a basin  ; when  cool,  add  four  well-beaten  eggs  ; mix 
and  boil  it  in  a clean  cloth  an  hour.  Serve  it  up 
with  melted  butter  and  currant  jelly. 

428.  Sippet  Pudding. 

Butter  a dish,  and  put  in  a layer  of  bread  and  butter 
cut  in  thin  slices ; strew  over  it  some  currants,  a little 
lemon-peel,  and  grated  nutmeg,  then  a layer  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  nearly  full ; beat 
three  eggs,  put  to  them  as  much  milk  as  will  soak  the 
bread,  sweeten  it  and  pour  it  into  the  dish,  strew 
j some  currants  on  the  top,  and  put  a dish  over  it,  or 
; some  thin  crusts  of  bread,  before  it  is  put  into  the 
| oven,  to  prevent  the  fruit  at  the  top  from  being 
scorched.  The  crusts  may  be  taken  off  when  it  is 
nearly  enough.  A few  almonds  blanched  and  cut  in 
small  pieces,  candied  lemon  or  orange,  is  a great 
improvement.  Serve  it  up  with  melted  butter. 

429.  Snow  Balls. 

Pare  and  core  as  many  large  apples  as  there  are  to 
be  balls,  wash  some  rice,  about  a large  spoonful  to 
an  apple  will  be  enough,  boil  it  in  a little  water  or 
) milk  with  a pinch  of  salt,  and  drain  it,  spread  it  on 
| the  cloths,  and  put  in  the  apples,  boil  them  an  hour. 

I Put  them  into  cold  water,  before  they  are  turned  out 
of  the  cloths. 

430.  Spinach  Pudding. 

| Pick  and  wash  a quarter  of  a peck  of  spinach,  put  it 
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in  a saucepan  with  a little  salt,  covered  close ; when 
boiled  tender,  put  it  into  a sieve  to  drain,  then  chop 
it  and  mix  it  with  some  grated  bread,  half  a pint  of 
cream,  a little  nutmeg,  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  melted 
butter,  add  four  well-beaten  eggs,  set  it  on  the  fire 
till  it  thickens,  then  wet  and  flour  a cloth,  tie  it  up 
and  boil  it  an  hour.  Serve  with  melted  butter  and 
sift  fine  sugar  over  it. 

431.  Another  Spinach  Pudding. 

A pint  of  grated  bread,  three  ounces  of  butter  cut  in 
small  pieces,  half  a pound  of  currants,  sugar,  nutmeg, 
and  salt  to  the  taste ; mix  all  together  with  half  a 
pint  of  spinach-juice,  three  spoonsful  of  cream  and 
three  eggs ; boil  it  an  hour  and  a half  in  a basin 
well  buttered. 


432.  Spoonful  Pudding. 

A spoonful  of  flour  well  beaten  up  with  a spoonful  of 
cream  or  milk,  one  egg,  a little  salt,  and  a little  pow- 
dered ginger;  boil  it  half  an  hour  in  a cup  well 
buttered. 


433.  Suffolk  Dumplings. 

Make  a very  light  dough  with  yeast,  as  for  bread, 
but  with  milk  instead  of  water,  add  a little  salt ; let  it 
rise  an  hour  before  the  fire ; have  ready  a pan  of 
boiling  water,  make  the  dough  into  balls  about  as 
large  as  moderate- sized  apples,  put  them  in  and  boil 
them  twenty  minutes;  if  you  doubt  their  being 
enough,  stick  a clean  fork  into  one,  and  if  it  come  out 
clear  it  is  done. 

When  you  eat  them,  tear  them  apart  on  the  top 
with  two  forks,  for  they  become  heavy  with  their  own 
steam.  Eat  them  immediately,  with  melted  butter  and 
sugar,  or  common  pudding-sauce. 
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434.  Tansy  Pudding. 

Blanch  and  beat  four  ounces  of  almonds  with  a little 
rose-water,  add  the, crumb  of  a French  roll,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  melted,  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  syrup  of  roses,  and  sugar  to  the  taste ; put  all 
together  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of  boiling  new 
milk  or  cream,  let  it  boil  up  and  pour  it  into  a basin  ; 
when  cold,  add  six  well- beaten  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  tansy-juice,  and  two  of  spinach-juice. 
It  may  either  be  boiled  or  baked. 

435.  Tansy  Pudding. 

Put  as  much  boiling  cream  to  four  grated  Naples 
biscuits  as  will  moisten  them,  beat  them  with  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs.  Have  ready  a little  juice  of  tansy  and 
as  much  spinach-juice  as  will  make  it  a pretty  green. 
Be  careful  not  to  put  -too  much  tansy  in,  as  it  will 
make  it  bitter.  Mix  all  together  when  the  cream  is 
cold,  with  a little  sugar,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire 
till  it  becomes  thick,  then  take  it  off,  and,  when  cold, 
put  it  into  a cloth  well  buttered  and  floured  ; tie  it 
close,  and  let  it  boil  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  take 
it  up  in  a basin,  and  let  it  stand  ten  minutes,  then 
turn  it  carefully  out,  and  serve  it  with  melted  butter. 

436.  Tapioca  Pudding. 

Wash  and  pick  a quarter  of  a pound  of  tapioca  very 
clean,  then  put  it  in  a saucepan  on  the  fire  with  cold 
water,  when  it  has  boiled  two  or  three  minutes,  strain 
it ; then  return  it  into  the  pan  with  a pint  of  new 
milk ; let  it  boil  gently  till  the  milk  be  nearly  soaked 
up,  then  pour  it  out  to  cool,  and  stir  in  two  ounces 
of  butter ; add  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  the  taste,  the 
yolks  of  five  and  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
a table-spoonful  of  rose  or  orange- flower  water  ; but- 
ter a dish,  and  put  puff  paste  round  the  edge  and 
bake  it.  It  is  very  good  boiled.  A mixture  of 
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tapioca  and  rice  makes  an  excellent  pudding  made  in 
the  common  way,  without  eggs ; or  it  may  be  mixed 
with  ground  rice. 

437.  Treacle  Pudding. 

Take  of  currants,  raisins  stoned,  and  butter,  half  a 
pound  of  each,  one  pound  of  flour,  two  large  spoons- 
ful of  treacle,  a little  sugar  and  lemon-peel,  mix  it 
with  about  half  a pint  of  water  ; candied  orange,  and 
a little  nutmeg  or  mace  may  be  added ; boil  it  five 
hours. 


438.  Treacle  Dumpling. 

Make  a paste  as  for  a preserved  pudding,  roll  it  out 
rather  thin,  then  spread  it  over  with  very  stiff  treacle, 
and  roll  it  up  ; wrap  it  in  a cloth  and  tie  it  at  each 
end  ; boil  it  according  to  the  size  in  plenty  of  water ; 
serve  it  up  with  melted  butter,  but  do  not  cut  it  in 
slices  till  on  the  table. 

439.  A Welch  Pudding. 

Melt  half  a pound  of  butter  in  a basin  set  in  a pan  of 
hot  water,  mix  with  it  gradually  the  yolks  of  eight 
and  whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten  ; add  fine  sugar, 
grated  lemon-peel,  and  mace  to  the  taste  ; bake  it  in 
a shallow  dish  with  a border  of  puff  paste,  and  stick 
slices  of  candied  citron  or  orange  round  the  edges. 

440.  Windsor  Pudding. 

Melt  half  a pound  of  butter,  add  to  it  half  a pound  of 
the  crumb  of  French  roll  or  light  tea-cake,  the  grated 
rind  of  a lemon,  half  a pound  of  chopped  apples,  half 
a pound  of  currants,  half  a pound  of  jar  raisins  stoned 
and  chopped,  five  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a little  salt ; 
mix  all  well  together,  and  boil  it  in  a basin  or  mould 
three  hours, 
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441.  Cream  Sauce  for  Puddings. 

Boil  gently  some  thin  cream  with  sugar,  cinnamon, 
and  lemon-peel ; when  it  tastes  well,  take  out  the 
seasoning,  and  thicken  it  with  a little  butter  and  po- 
tato-flour ; let  it  just  boil  up,  then  pour  it  from  one 
vessel  to  another  till  quite  smooth  ; set  it  in  a pan  of 
hot  water  covered  close  till  wanted ; and  immediately 
before  it  is  served  up,  add  a glass  of  sherbet  or  rasp- 
berry vinegar.  This  sauce  is  very  suitable  for  custard, 
rice,  or  bread  pudding ; also  for  fresh  fruit  puddings, 

I leaving  out  the  vinegar  or  sherbet. 

442.  Apple  Fritters. 

I To  four  large  spoonsful  of  flour,  take  half  a pint  of 
I warm  cream,  two  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a dessert-spoon- 
I ful  of  barm,  set  it  to  rise  one  hour  ; pare  and  slice 
i some  good  baking  apples,  melt  several  ounces  of  but- 
| ter  in  a frying-pan  on  a slow  fire,  put  in  the  slices  of 
| apple  separately,  after  strewing  on  them  sugar  and 
nutmeg,  then  covering  them  with  the  batter ; when 
i done,  drain  the  butter  from  them,  and  sift  sugar 
i over. 

443.  Apple  Fritters. 

To  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour  add  four  or  five 
spoonsful  of  cream  or  new  milk,  a little  salt,  and  three 
| eggs  well  beaten,  beat  the  whole  into  a smooth  batter, 

| pare  and  slice  some  apples,  taking  out  the  core,  dip 
them  in  the  batter  and  fry  them : serve  them  up  with 
powdered  sugar  sifted  over  them.  Apricots,  peaches, 
pears,  peeled  and  sliced,  may  be  used  instead  of 
apples ; preserved  fruits  also  of  a solid  kind  may  be 
j cut  into  proper-sized  slices  and  used  in  the  same  way. 

| The  batter  may  be  made  with  ginger-beer  instead  of 
milk,  if  preferred,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make 
rather  a thick  batter,  two  ounces  of  butter  to  be  melted 
. and  put  in,  three  eggs,  and  a little  salt..  Oranges 

. 
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sliced,  and  the  rinds  taken  off  quite  clean,  make  excel- 
lent fritters. 

444.  Plain  Bread  Fritters. 

Pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  on  half  a pound  of  bread- 
crumbs ; when  cold,  beat  it  smooth,  adding  the  yolks 
of  five  eggs,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  grated  nutmeg, 
fry  it  in  fritters,  or  as  a pancake. 

445.  Apple  Pancakes. 

Pare  and  cut  some  apples  in  thick  slices,  fry  them  in 
butter  a light  brown,  keep  them  as  whole  as  possible ; 
when  tender,  take  them  out,  melt  some  butter  in  the 
pan,  and  put  in  some  batter  as  for  a pancake,  then 
put  in  a layer  of  apples,  then  a little  more  batter, 
fry  them  a nice  brown,  and  strew  sugar  on  each 
pancake. 

446.  Apple  and  Custard  Pancake . 

Pare  and  slice  some  apples  thin,  fry  them  in  good 
butter,  beat  four  eggs  with  six  spoonsful  of  cream, 
some  rose-water,  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  stir  them  toge- 
ther, and  pour  it  over  the  apples,  fry  it  a nice  brown, 
then  turn  it  carefully.  Serve  it  up  with  fine  sugar 
sifted  over  it. 

447.  American  Pancakes. 

Mix  a pint  of  cream,  five  spoonsful  of  fine  flour,  five 
eggs,  and  a very  little  salt ; fry  the  pancakes  very 
thin  in  fresh  butter,  and  between  each  strew  sugar  and 
cinnamon.  Serve  up  six  or  eight  at  once. 

448.  Gooseberry  Pancakes. 

Melt  some  good  butter  in  a frying-pan,  put  in  a quart 
of  gooseberries,  fry  them  till  tender  and  mash  them, 
beat  six  yolks  of  eggs  and  three  whites,  sugar  to  the 
taste,  four  spoonsful  of  cream,  four  large  spoonsful  of 
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bread-crumbs,  and  three  spoonsful  of  flour,  mix  all 
together,  then  put  to  them  the  gooseberries,  and  set 
them  in  a saucepan  on  the  fire  to  thicken ; fry  them 
in  fresh  butter  and  sift  sugar  on  them. 

449.  Rice  Pancakes. 

Simmer  half  a pound  of  rice  till  very  tender  in  as 
much  water  as  will  keep  it  moist,  drain  it  and  let  it 
stand  uncovered  till  cold,  then  mash  it  very  fine  and 
put  to  it  half  a pint  of  scalded  cream,  two  ounces  of 
butter  melted,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  a little 
salt  and  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  five  eggs  well  beaten ; 
fry  them  in  pancakes  or  fritters,  and  sift  sugar  over 
them.  It  makes  a nice  pudding,  either  baked  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  boiled  one  hour. 

450.  Ground  Rice  Pancakes. 

Set  a pint  of  new  milk  on  the  fire,  and,  when  it  is 
near  boiling,  stir  into  it  three  ounces  of  ground  rice 
mixed  up  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  milk ; keep 
it  on  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  put 
it  into  a basin  to  cool,  stirring  in  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter:  when  cold,  add  some  sugar,  salt,  powdered 
j cinnamon,  and  four  eggs  well  beaten  ; fry  them  a 
I nice  light  brown,  and  sift  sugar  over  them. 

I ■ ' 

451.  Wafer  Pancakes. 

I Beat  four  eggs  well  with  two  large  spoonsful  of  flour, 

I and  two  of  cream,  one  ounce  of  powdered  loaf-sugar, 

I and  a little  grated  nutmeg  or  mace  ; put  a little  but- 
j ter  in  a bit  of  clean  cloth,  rub  the  pan  well  with  it, 

! pour  in  the  batter  as  thin  as  a wafer ; fry  them  only 
t on  one  side,  lay  them  on  a dish  with  grated  sugar 
j between  each  pancake.  Serve  them  up  hot,  with, 
sugar  and  a lemon. 

o 3 
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452.  Carrot  Fritters. 

Beat  two  or  three  boiled  carrots  with  a wooden  spoon 
till  they  are  quite  smooth,  put  to  each  carrot,  if  large, 
two  eggs,  a little  nutmeg  and  salt ; to  three  carrots 
put  a handful  of  flour,  moisten  them  with  a little 
cream  or  milk,  add  sugar  to  the  taste,  beat  them  well 
half  an  hour,  and  fry  them  in  butter  or  fine  olive-oil ; 
squeeze  over  them  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  sift  fine 
sugar  on  them. 

453.  Currant  Fritters. 

Put  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs  to  a pint  of 
milk,  mix  with  it  half  a pint  of  bread-crumbs  grated 
fine,  a little  nutmeg,  six  ounces  of  currants,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  melted,  a little  salt,  and  flour 
sufficient  to  make  it  of  a moderate  thickness ; fry 
them  the  size  of  fritters. 

454.  Hasty  Fritters. 

Take  half  a pint  of  ginger-beer,  and  stir  into  it  by 
degrees  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  a stiff  batter, 
put  in  a few  currants  or  chopped  apples,  beat  them 
up  quickly  and  fry  them  in  butter,  drop  a large  spoon- 
ful for  each  into  the  pan,  taking  care  that  they  do 
not  stick  together,  turn  them,  and  when  they  are  of 
a fine  brown,  lay  them  on  a dish  and  strew  sugar 
over  them. 

455.  Rice  Fritters. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  milk  till  it  be 
rather  thick,  then  mix  it  with  a pint  of  good  milk, 
four  eggs,  some  sugar,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  six  ounces 
of  currants,  a little  salt,  and  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  it  into  a thick  batter.  Take  a separate  spoon- 
ful for  each  fritter,  fry  them  in  butter  a light  brown. 
Serve  them  up  with  white  sugar  and  butter. 
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456.  Rice  Fritters. 

Boil  the  rice  in  milk,  put  in  a little  cinnamon  and  the 
peel  of  a lemon,  sweeten  it  with  sifted  sugar ; when 
the  rice  is  done,  take  out  the  lemon-peel  and  cinna- 
mon, and  stir  a piece  of  butter  in,  add  four  eggs  and 
a little  nutmeg,  butter  a pewter  dish  and  spread  the 
rice  on  it ; when  cold,  cut  it  out  with  a cutter  of  what 
shape  you  think  proper,  then  dip  the  rice  in  beaten 
egg,  and  fry  the  fritters  in  butter  a nice  brown.  Serve 
them  up  with  fine  sugar. 

457.  Potato  Fritters. 

Slice  potatoes  thin,  dip  them  in  smooth  batter,  and 
fry  them.  Serve  them  up  with  white  sugar  grated 
over  them.  Lemon-peel  and  a spoonful  of  orange- 
flower  water  may  be  added  to  the  batter. 

458.  Potato  Fritters. 

To  half  a pound  of  potato,  mashed  fine  after  it  is 
boiled,  add  a large  spoonful  of  cream,  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  a little  salt,  half  a spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  a 
wine-glass  of  sherbet,  and  a little  nutmeg  grated; 
beat  these  to  a light  batter,  and  fry  them  in  butter  the 
usual  size  of  fritters.  Serve  them  up  with  sugar  sifted 
over  them. 

459.  Tansy  Fritters. 

Pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  on  a pint  of  bread-crumbs, 
let  it  stand  an  hour,  then  add  tansy-juice  to  the  taste, 
and  some  spinach-juice  to  green  it,  the  grated  rind  of 
half  a lemon,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  mix 
all  well  together,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
three  ounces  of  butter,  stir  it  over  a slow  fire  till  quite 
thick,  then  pour  it  out  and  let  it  stand  two  hours ; 
fry  in  butter  the  same  as  other  fritters,  and  sift  sugar 
on  them.  It  is  very  good  baked  in  puff  paste  as  a 
pudding. 
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460.  Paste  Fritters. 

Roll  some  puff  paste  very  thin,  put  into  it  marmalade 
or  any  other  sweetmeat,  roll  them  up  in  what  form 
you  please  and  in  different  shapes,  fry  them  in  butter, 
and  sift  a little  powdered  sugar  over. 

461.  Egg  Fritters . 

Take  some  well-drained  poached  eggs,  brush  them 
over  with  well-beaten  yolk  of  egg,  strew  over  them 
some  good  cheese  grated,  then  bread-crumbs,  fry 
them  a moment  in  very  hot  clarified  butter.  Serve 
with  fried  or  crisped  parsley. 

462.  Spanish  Puffs. 

Boil  a stick  of  cinnamon,  a piece  of  lemon  peel,  and 
a little  sugar,  in  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water  for 
ten  minutes ; let  it  cool,  then  add  to  it  three  eggs 
well  beaten  and  three  large  spoonsful  of  flour,  beat 
them  well  together,  then  add  three  more  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  boil  the  whole  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens 
almost  to  a paste ; melt  some  butter  in  a frying-pan, 
drop  them  in  with  a tea-spoon,  and  fry  them  a deli- 
cate nice  brown.  Sugar  may  be  added,  if  preferred. 

463.  Sweet  Toasts. 

Cut  the  crust  off  two  small  loaves,  then  cut  them  in 
slices  and  dip  them  in  cream  or  cold  milk,  lay  them 
separately  on  a dish,  beat  three  eggs  with  some 
grated  nutmeg  and  sugar,  adding  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  cream,  then  melt  some  butter  in  a frying-pan,  wet 
the  toasts  over  with  the  egg  and  cream,  and  lay  them 
in  the  pan  the  wet  side  downward,  pour  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  egg,  and  fry  it  a nice  light  brown. 
Serve  with  rose-water,  sugar,  and  butter  boiled  up. 

464.  Spinach  Toasts. 

Put  some  boiled  spinach  in  a mortar  with  some  sugar 
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and  butter,  pound  it  fine,  put  in  a spoonful  of  cream 
and  a little  nutmeg,  three  beaten  eggs,  a handful  of 
currants,  and  some  grated  lemon-peel ; cut  some 
toasts,  heap  your  spinach  on  it,  wash  it  over  with 
egg,  and  strew  crumbs  of  bread  over ; bake  it  and 
serve  it  up. 

465.  Rice  Eggs. 

Wash  very  clean  in  warm  water  three  ounces  of  rice, 
boil  it  in  a pint  of  new  milk  till  soft,  pour  it  into 
small  saucers  about  the  size  of  an  egg  when  poached, 
or  a little  larger ; the  next  day  turn  them  out  of  the 
saucers  and  lay  half  of  a preserved  apricot  on  each. 
They  are  equally  good  with  any  other  kind  of  pre- 
served fruit.  Blanc-mange  put  in  saucers  in  the 
same  way  has  still  more  the  appearance  of  eggs. 

466.  Vermicelli  Budding. 

Take  four  ounces  of  vermicelli,  boil  it  in  a pint  of 
new  milk,  with  a stick  of  cinnamon,  till  it  is  soft, 
then  put  in  half  a pint  of  cream,  a little  butter,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  sweeten  it,  and  bake  it  in  a dish 
without  paste. 

467.  Dish  of  Rice  and  Apples. 

Blanch  some  of  the  best  rice,  strain  it,  and  set  it  to 
boil  in  milk,  with  lemon-peel  and  a bit  of  cinnamon ; 
let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is  dry,  then  cool  it,  and  raise  a 
rim  three  inches  high  round  the  dish,  having  rubbed 
the  dish  over  with  egg,  to  make  it  stick ; then  egg 
the  rice  all  over.  Fill  the  dish  half  way  up  with  mar- 
malade of  apples ; have  ready  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
beaten  to  a fine  froth,  and  put  them  over  the  marma- 
lade, then  sift  the  sugar  over  and  set  it  in  the  oven, 
which  should  be  hot  enough  to  give  it  a beautiful 
colour. 
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468.  Buttered  Rice . 

Wash  and  pick  some  rice,  drain  and  put  it  with  some 
new  milk,  just  enough  to  swell  it,  over  the  fire ; when 
tender,  pour  off  the  milk,  and  add  a bit  of  butter,  a 
little  sugar,  and  pounded  cinnamon,  dry  it  and  shake 
it,  that  it  do  not  burn,  and  serve. 

469.  A Supper  Dish. 

Wash  three  ounces  of  rice,  and  boil  it  in  milk  till 
tender;  strain  off  the  milk,  lay  the  rice  in  small 
heaps  on  a dish,  strew  over  them  some  finely-pow- 
dered sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  put  warm  sherbet 
and  a little  butter  into  the  dish.  The  rice  put  into 
small  tea-cups  and  turned  out,  looks  neater. 

470.  Sweet  Omelet. 

To  a gill  of  cream  or  good  milk  put  four  well-beaten 
eggs,  sugar,  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  and  a small  pinch 
of  salt ; fry  it  a nice  light  brown  on  a slow  fire,  sift 
fine  sugar  over. 

471.  Rice  Omelet  with  Cream . 

Mix  two  large  spoonsful  of  rice-flour  with  three  eggs, 
a little  salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  two 
ounces,  of  good  butter  and  a pint  of  cream ; boil  all 
together  till  it  becomes  thick  ; when  nearly  cold,  add 
a little  grated  lemon-peel,  six  eggs,  the  yolks  and 
whites  beaten  separately,  and  a few  almonds  blanched 
and  beaten ; have  a dish  with  white  paper  buttered 
on  both  sides,  pour  in  the  omelet  and  bake  it ; when 
done,  turn  it  out  carefully  on  a dish,  and  sift  fine 
sugar  over  it. 

472.  Apple  Fritters. 

Mix  batter  as  for  a pudding,  only  rather  thicker, 
chop  some  apples  small  and  put  them  in,  fry  them  in 
oil  or  butter ; a large  table- spoonful  will  make  them 
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of  a proper  size.  Another  way  of  making  them  is  to 
cut  the  apples  (when  pared)  in  slices,  and  dip  them 
in  a thick  batter  and  fry  them.  The  apples  should 
be  of  a good  baking  kind,  or  they  will  eat  hard. 
Sugar  and  butter  may  be  eaten  with  them.  Currant 
fritters  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 
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473.  Apple  Pie. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  some  good  baking  apples  ; cover 
the  edge  of  the  dish  and  about  an  inch  down  the 
sides  with  a shred  of  puff  paste,  put  in  the  apples  with 
moist  sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten  it,  cover  the  pie 
with  the  paste,  make  a small  hole  in  the  middle,  and 
put  in  a slip  of  writing  paper  rolled  up,  but  not  close, 
to  keep  it  open.  Stew  the  parings  and  cores  in  a 
little  water,  strain  it,  and  when  the  pie  is  baked,  pour 
it  into  the  pie  through  a small  funnel. 

If  the  apples  are  good,  seasoning  is  unnecessary  ; 
— if  they  are  insipid,  a little  grated  lemon-peel  and 
juice,  quince  marmalade,  or  a little  grated  nutmeg,  is 
an  agreeable  addition.  Bake  in  a moderately  hot 
oven.  The  dish  should  be  quite  filled  with  apples,  as 
they  shrink  very  much  in  baking. 

474.  Pear  Pie. 

Pare  and  slice  the  fruit,  boil  the  parings  a little  with 
some  apple  parings  and  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  in  water, 
then  strain  the  liquor,  and  put  it  in  a broad  pan  with 
the  sliced  pears,  stew  them  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
adding  sugar  to  the  taste  ; pour  them  into  a dish, 
and,  when  cool,  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  for  an 
apple  pie,  leaving  out  a part  of  the  syrup  to  put  in 
after  the  pie  is  baked, 
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Pears  that  are  not  good  for  eating  raw,  being 
of  a hard  kind,  are  generally  the  best  baking  pears, 
and  make  excellent  pies  when  prepared  as  above. 
They  are  also  very  good  mixed  with  apples.  If  of 
the  softer  kind,  they  do  not,  of  course,  require  stew- 
ing. 

475.  Gooseberry,  and  other  Fruit  Pies. 

Gooseberries,  cherries,  and  currants,  should  be  fresh 
gathered,  picked,  and  washed  ; lay  any  of  these  fruits 
in  a deep  dish  heaped  to  the  centre,  cover  the  edge 
of  the  dish  with  a shred  of  paste,  allow  about  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  sugar  to  a quart  of  fruit,  cover  it 
with  paste,  and  bake  it  in  a moderately  hot  oven. 

Plums,  damsons,  a mixture  of  currants  and  rasp- 
berries, or  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  may  be  used  for 
pies  in  the  same  way. 

Black  currants,  though  not  in  general  use  for 
fruit  pies,  make  a very  good  pie,  of  which  many 
persons  are  extremely  fond,  but  if  not  quite  ripe, 
they  should  be  stewed  in  a little  water,  with  the  re- 
quisite portion  of  sugar,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  remain  till  cold  before  being  made  into  a pie. 

When  gooseberries  are  very  sour,  pour  boiling 
water  upon  them  and  let  them  stand  about  ten  or  * 
fifteen  minutes,  then  drain  the  water  from  them. 

476.  Fig  Tart. 

Slice  some  good  figs,  and  put  to  them  as  much  milk 
as  will  just  cover  them,  put  a plate  over  and  set  them 
in  a moderate  oven  to  stew  a little ; stir  in  a small 
piece  of  butter,  and  sugar  to  the  taste  ; line  a soup- 
plate  or  patty-pans  with  puff  paste ; finish  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  mince  pies. 

A few  sharp  apples  or  a little  lemon-juice  would 
probably  be  an  improvement. 
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477.  Mince  Pies. 

Take  six  goorl-sized  lemons,  squeeze  out  the  juice, 
and  scrape  out  all  the  pulp  and  skins,  then  boil  the 
rinds  till  they  are  quite  tender,  changing  the  water 
five  or  six  times  to  take  out  the  bitterness ; chop 
them  in  a bowl  with  half  a pound  of  apples  and  a 
pound  of  raisins  stoned ; add  a pound  of  currants,  a 
pound  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  butter  melted  and  stirred  up 
well  amongst  them ; put  it  close  down  in  a pot  and 
tie  a paper  over  it,  and  it  will  keep  six  or  seven  weeks 
in  a cool,  dry  place.  A little  Cayenne,  mace, 
and  candied  orange  or  lemon  may  be  added,  if  ap- 
proved. 

478.  Egg  Mince  Pies. 

Boil  six  eggs  hard,  chop  them  small,  melt  six  ounces 
of  butter,  and  put  in  a pound  of  currants  well  cleaned 
and  dried,  half  a pound  of  raisins  chopped,  the  grated 
rind  of  a lemon  and  juice,  mace,  nutmeg,  sugar,  and 
a very  little  salt,  candied  orange  and  lemon. 

479.  Rhubarb  Tarts. 

Take  the  stalk  of  rhubarb,  peel  off  the  stringy  part, 
and  cut  it  to  the  size  of  gooseberries,  and  make  it 
the  same  way  as  a gooseberry  tart. 

Gooseberries  mixed  with  rhubarb  make  a very 
good  tart. 

480.  Prune  Tarts. 

Give  the  prunes  a scald,  take  out  the  stones  and 
break  them ; put  the  kernels  into  a little  cranberry- 
juice,  or  currant-syrup,  simmer  with  the  prunes  and 
sugar,  and  when  cold  make  it  into  a tart. 

481.  Macaroni  Tart. 

Boil  tender  in  salt  and  water  a little  macaroni,  strain 
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it  through  a sieve,  put  a little  butter  and  the  maca- 
roni into  a stewpan,  stew  it  a little,  put  in  some 
sugar,  beaten  cinnamon,  and  half  a pint  of  cream, 
boil  it  pretty  thick,  then  cool  it,  cover  the  bottom  of 
a tart-pan  with  puff  paste,  put  in  your  macaroni  with 
custard  over  it ; bake  it  a good  colour  and  serve  it 
up. 

482.  Spinach  Tart. 

Scald  some  spinach,  drain  and  squeeze  it  dry,  chop 
and  stew  it  in  butter  and  cream,  with  very  little  salt, 
sugar  and  bits  of  citron ; and  a little  orange-flower 
water,  and  bake  it  in  puff  paste. 

483.  Cranberry  Tart. 

Having  picked  and  washed  the  cranberries,  put  them 
in  a dish,  with  six  ounces  of  sugar  to  a quart  of  fruit, 
and  a little  water,  line  the  edges  of  the  dish  with 
paste,  and  cover  it ; bake  it  as  other  fruit  pies. 

American,  Russian,  and  Swedish  cranberries  make 
very  excellent  tarts.  It  is  not  unusual  to  stew  them 
a little  with  sugar  and  a few  spoonsful  of  water,  and 
let  them  cool  previous  to  being  used  for  tarts. 

Crow-berry  (clusterberry),  or  bilberry  tarts  may  be 
made  in  the  same  way. 

484.  Fruit  Pasty , or  Turnover. 

Make  a hot  crust  as  for  raised  pies,  allowing  a little 
more  butter,  roll  it  out  quickly  and  cut  it  in  different 
forms  ; lay  apples  stewed  as  for  sauce,  rhubarb  or 
scalded  gooseberries  in  the  crust,  with  moist  sugar, 
add  to  apples  a little  lemon-peel  or  cinnamon, 
double  up  the  paste  and  pinch  the  edges  ; bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Turnovers  or  pasties  may  be  made 
in  the  same  way,  with  any  kind  of  solid  preserves  or 
jam. 
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485.  Raspberry  Tart  with  Cream. 

Lay  some  puff  paste  in  a large  patty-pan  or  shallow 
pie-dish,  put  in  raspberries  and  a few  red  currants, 
sweeten  with  good  sugar,  cover  it  with  a thin  lid, 
and  bake  it ; when  enough,  cut  it  open  and  have 
ready  the  following  mixture  warm : half  a pint  of 
cream,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a little 
sugar,  add  this  to  the  tart,  and  return  it  into  the  oven 
for  five  or  six  minutes.  It  is  a very  good  tart  with 
plain  cream. 

486.  Orange  Tart • 

Line  a tart- pan  with  puff  paste,  put  into  it  orange 
marmalade  that  is  made  with  apple  jelly,  lay  small 
shreds  of  paste  on  crosswise. 

487.  Tarts  made  after  the  French  manner. 

Having  made  a crust  as  directed  for  this  purpose,  roll 
it  out,  and  cut  it  round  by  a plate,  according  to  the 
size  required  for  the  tart.  Lay  the  paste  on  a sheet 
of  tin,  then  spread  the  sweetmeat  V\Pon  it,  which 
must  be  a jam  or  marmalade,  not  a sweetmeat  made 
with  syrup,  but  do  not  spread  it  too  thick,  leaving  a 
border  round  the  edge  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tart.  Wet  the 
border  with  a feather  dipped  in  water,  and  then  lay 
over  it  another  border  of  the  crust  rolled  tolerably 
thick,  so  as  to  rise  just  above  the  sweetmeat.  Orna- 
ment this  border  according  to  the  fancy,  and  lay  over 
the  sweetmeat  little  ornaments  of  paste  cut  with  the 
jagging  iron,  or  otherwise  according  to  the  taste ; 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  will  bake  it.  Sift  a 
little  fine  sugar  over  it  before  it  is  sent  to  table.  If 
j preferred,  the  border  may  be  made  of  the  light  puff 
crust ; it  renders  the  tart  rather  more  delicate. 
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488.  A Crust  for  making  the  French  Tarts. 

To  a pound  and  a half  of  flour,  allow  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  butter,  and  a little  salt ; put  the  flour 
in  a bowl,  make  a hole  in  the  middle,  and  put  in  the 
salt  and  butter  cut  in  small  pieces ; pour  in  the  water 
with  great  care,  as  there  should  only  be  water 
enough  just  to  make  it  hold  together  and  roll  it 
smooth,  work  the  butter  and  water  well  together  with 
the  hands,  and  then  by  degrees  mix  in  the  flour ; 
when  the  flour  is  all  mixed  in,  mould  the  paste  till  it 
is  smooth  and  free  from  lumps ; let  it  lie  two  hours 
before  it  be  used.  It  is  a very  nice  crust  for  baked 
fruit  puddings. 

489.  Light  Fuff  Crust. 

Mix  a pound  and  a half  of  flour  with  just  water 
enough  to  make  it  into  paste,  and  a little  salt,  mould 
it  lightly  together,  and  let  it  lie  two  hours ; then  roll  it 
out,  and  put  a pound  of  butter  into  the  middle  of  it, 
fold  the  ends  of  the  paste  over  and  roll  it  out,  then 
fold  it  over  it  again  and  roll  it,  repeat  this  six  times 
in  winter,  and  five  in  summer;  it  should  not  be  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick  each  time  it  is  rolled,  and  a 
little  flour  dusted  lightly  over  and  under  it  to  prevent 
it  sticking : this  is  a very  light  and  delicate  crust. 

490.  Rice  Paste  for  Sweets.' 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  rice  in  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water,  strain  from  it  all  the  mois- 
ture, and  dry  it  as  well  as  you  can,  beat  it  in  a mortar 
with  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  one  egg  well 
beaten,  and  it  will  make  excellent  paste  for  tarts. 

491.  Rich  Fuff  Paste. 

To  one  pound  of  flour  take  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  butter,  break  a little  butter  into  the  flour,  and 
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mix  it  with  as  little  water  as  will  make  it  in  a stiff 
paste,  roll  it  out,  and  lay  the  butter  on  in  thin  slices, 
dredge  it  well  with  flour,  double  it  up,  and  roll  it  out 
thin  twice,  handle  it  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  better  to 
roll  the  butter  in  at  twice.  Bake  it  in  a moderately 
quick  oven,  or  it  will  not  be  light. 

A paste  less  rich  may  be  made  with  two  pounds 
of  flour  and  half  a pound  of  butter,  rub  them  to- 
gether, and  mix  into  a paste  with  a little  water,  two 
well-beaten  eggs  and  a little  salt ; fold  it  up  and  roll 
it  four  times. 

492.  Another  Way. 

Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a froth,  add  as  much 
water  as  will  make  twelve  ounces  of  flour  into  a stiff 
paste,  roll  it  very  thin,  and  lay  five  ounces  of  butter 
on  in  small  slices,  dredge  it,  fold  it  up,  and  roll  it  out 
three  times. 


493.  Short  Paste. 

Rub  extremely  fine  six  ounces  of  butter  into  one 
pound  of  flour  well  dried,  and  a spoonful  of  sifted 
loaf-sugar,  work  up  the  whole  into  a stiff  paste,  with 
as  little  hot  water  as  possible. 

494.  Paste  for  Custards. 

To  half  a pound  of  flour  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  three  spoonsful  of 
cream,  mix  them  up  together,  and  let  it  stand  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  work  it  till  smooth,  and 
roll  it  out  very  thin. 

495.  Excellent  Short  Crust. 

Take  two  ounces  of  white  sugar  pounded  and  sifted, 
and  well  dried,  mix  it  with  a pound  of  very  dry  flour, 
rub  into  it  three  ounces  of  butter,  so  fine  as  not  to 
be  seen ; beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  add  as 
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much  cream  as  will  make  it  into  a smooth  paste,  roll 
it  thin,  and  bake  it  in  a more  moderate  oven  than 
for  puff  paste. 

496.  Another. 

Mix  an  ounce  of  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted,  with  a 
pound  of  flour  well  dried,  rub  three  ounces  of  butter 
in  it  till  it  looks  all  like  flour,  and  with  a gill  of 
boiling  cream  work  it  up  to  a fine  paste. 

497.  Tart  Paste,  called  Short  Paste. 

To  one  pound  of  flour  rub  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  make  a hole  in  the  middle,  put  in  a little 
water,  two  yolks  and  one  white  of  egg,  work  it  up  to 
a proper  consistence,  and  roll  it  out  for  use.  When 
for  tarts  or  sweets  only,  put  two  ounces  of  pow'dered 
loaf-sugar  in  the  paste. 

498.  Paste  for  Family  Pies. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a pound  and  a 
quarter  of  flour,  and  a tea- spoonful  of  salt ; mix  it 
with  half  a pint  of  water,  and  roll  it  out  well  several 
times. 

499.  Sweet  and  Crisp  Tart  Paste. 

To  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  flour  take  ten  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  beaten  eggs,  and 
three  ounces  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  mix  up  well  to- 
gether, with  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  and  knead  it 
well. 

500.  Tartlets. 

Roll  out  puff  paste  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  it 
into  pieces,  line  small  patty-pans,  little  larger  than  a 
crown-piece,  pare  them  round  the  edges,  and  put  in 
a small  quantity  of  apricot,  raspberry,  strawberry, 
apple,  marmalade,  or  any  kind  of  jam  ; string  them 
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crosswise  with  paste  for  the  purpose,  and  bake  them 
from  six  to  ten  minutes  in  a quick  oven.  They 
should  be  very  lightly  browned. 

501.  Paste  for  stringing  Tartlets,  fyc. 

Mix  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  with  your  hands  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  and  a little  cold  water, 
rub  it  well  between  the  board  and  your  hand  till  it 
begins  to  string;  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  roll  it  out  and 
draw  it  into  fine  strings,  lay  them  across  your  tarts 
in  any  form  you  please,  and  bake  them  immediately. 

502.  Puff  Paste. 

Rub  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour,  mix 
it  up  with  a little  cold  water,  then  roll  in  at  three 
times  ten  ounces  of  butter,  spread  on  the  paste  in 
small  bits,  and  dredge  well  with  flour,  and  a little  fine 
salad  oil  sprinkled  all  over,  fold  it  up  and  roll  it,  keep- 
ing the  paste-roller  from  the  edges  of  the  paste  as 
much  as  possible. 

A very  little  volatile  salts  dissolved  in  milk,  mixed 
up  with  the  paste,  will  make  it  much  lighter,  and  will 
have  a good  effect  in  puffs  of  all  kinds.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

503.  Common  Pie  Paste. 

To  one  pound  of  flour  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  a tea- spoonful  of  yeast  put  into  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cold  water,  rub  half  of  the  butter  in  the  flour, 
and  the  other  half  spread  on  the  paste,  with  flour 
dredged  on  it;  when  you  have  rolled  the  paste,  cut  it 
in  pieces  and  lay  one  piece  upon  another,  and  roll  it 
out  three  times. 

504.  A Plain  Crust  for  Common  Pies  or  Fruit 
Puddings. 

Pare  the  crust  off  a French  roll,  or  two  moderate-  sized 
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light  tea-cakes,  pour  on  it  a pint  of  boiling  new  milk, 
let  it  stand  all  night  covered  close ; when  wanted  for 
use,  rub  a little  butter  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make 
it  of  a proper  consistence,  mix  all  together,  adding  a 
little  salt,  and  roll  it  out  for  use. 

White  Bread,  or  tea-cake  dough  mixed  with  milk, 
with  a little  butter  rolled  in  it,  makes  a very  useful 
and  wholesome  good  crust  for  common  fruit  pies. 

505.  Hot  Baste  for  raised  Pies . 

To  one  pint  of  water  put  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  take  two  pounds  and  a half  of  flour,  break 
two  eggs  into  it;  when  the  water  and  butter  boils, 
stir  it  by  degrees  into  the  flour  with  a wooden  slice 
till  well  mixed,  then  work  it  well  with  the  hands  till 
quite  smooth  and  stiff,  then  put  it  into  an  earthen 
pan  or  bowl  covered  close,  and  set  it  before  the  fire 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes ; if  it  appears  too  soft,  dredge 
a little  flour  in  it,  and  work  it  smooth ; raise  your 
pies  immediately. 

506.  Paste  for  Raised  Fruit  Pies,  or  Custards. 

Put  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a saucepan  with  a 
pint  of  water,  take  two  pounds  and  three-quarters  of 
flour,  make  a hole  in  the  middle,  and  when  the  water 
and  butter  boils,  pour  it  into  the  flour  by  degrees, 
stirring  it  with  a slice  till  it  is  well  mixed,  then  knead 
it  with  your  hands  till  it  becomes  stiff ; cover  it  close 
with  an  earthen  pan  or  bowl  till  cold ; it  is  then 
ready  for  use. 

507.  Icing  for  Fruit  Tarts,  Puffs , fyc. 

Beat  up  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a solid  froth ; lay 
some  on  the  middle  of  the  pie  with  a paste- brush, 
sift  over  it  plenty  of  powdered  sugar,  and  press  it 
down  with  the  hand,  wash  out  the  brush,  and 
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sprinkle  by  degrees  with  water  till  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, put  it  in  the  oven  for  ten  minutes,  and  serve 
it  up  cold. 
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508.  Cheesecakes. 

Set  a pint  of  cream  on  the  fire,  when  near  boiling 
put  in  six  yolks  of  eggs  and  half  the  whites,  well 
beaten  ; when  it  becomes  a fine  curd  strain  it  through 
a lawn  sieve,  and  while  the  curd  is  hot  slice  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  Let  it  stand  till  cool, 
then  add  two  ounces  of  almonds  blanched  and  beaten 
with  orange-flower  water,  a little  beaten  mace,  and 
sugar  to  the  taste ; bake  them  in  puff  paste.  Add 
currants,  if  approved. 

509.  Almond  Cheesecakes. 

Blanch  six  ounces  of  sweet  and  half  an  ounce  of  bit- 
ter almonds,  beat  them  well  with  a little  orange- 
flower  water,  two  Naples  biscuits  grated,  six  ounces 
of  butter  melted,  six  yolks  of  eggs  and  three  whites, 
the  juice  of  a lemon  or  Seville  orange,  and  the  rind 
grated,  sugar  to  the  taste  ; bake  them  in  puff  paste. 

510.  Almond  Cheesecakes. 

Take  six  ounces  of  almonds,  beat  them  with  a little 
rose-water  in  a marble  mortar,  six  ounces  of  butter 
beaten  to  a cream,  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  six 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  a little  mace ; bake  them  in 
small  tins  in  puff  paste. 
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511.  Apple  Cheesecakes. 

Grate  half  a pound  of  apples,  add  to  it  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  melted,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a lemon ; bake  them  in 
puff  paste. 

512.  Bread  Cheesecakes. 

Pour  a pint  of  boiling  cream  on  a sliced  roll  and  let 
it  stand  two  hours,  add  five  or  six  well-beaten  eggs, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  melted,  and  some 
pounded  mace,  beat  them  well  together,  add  half  a 
pound  of  clean  dry  currants,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
rose  or  orange-flower  water ; bake  them  in  puff 
paste. 

513.  Curd  Cheesecakes. 

Put  a little  rennet  in  about  three  or  four  pints  of  new 
milk,  drain  the  whey  well  from  the  curd,  then  rub  it 
through  a sieve  with  a little  butter;  when  quite 
smooth,  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a little  cream, 
rose-water,  and  sugar,  a few  almonds,  and  a little 
nutmeg  or  mace  ; just  before  it  is  baked,  put  in  the 
whites  of  the  three  eggs  beaten  to  a froth,  and  some 
currants. 


514.  Lemon  Cheesecakes. 

A quarter  of  a pound  of  melted  butter,  four  eggs, 
two  ounces  of  Naples  biscuits  grated,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  and  the  rind  grated,  with  sugar  to  the  taste  ; 
bake  them  in  puff  crust,  and  be  careful  not  to  over- 
fill them.  Add  more  lemon-juice  if  required. 

515.  Lemon  Cheesecakes. 

Boil  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  till  quite  tender,  chang- 
ing the  water  frequently,  pound  them  in  a marble 
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mortar,  add  six  yolks  of  eggs  and  four  whites,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a pint  of  cream,  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  and  two  Naples  biscuits  grated,  mix  well  to- 
gether, and  set  it  over  a slow  fire  to  thicken,  stirring 
it  all  the  time ; when  it  begins  to  thicken,  take  it  off, 
stirring  it  till  cold ; bake  them  in  patty-pans  lined 
with  puff  paste  ; sift  fine  sugar  over  before  they  are 
set  in  the  oven. 

516.  Lemon  Cheesecakes. 

Blanch,  and  beat  very  fine,  three  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  ones,  add  the 
yolks  of  four  or  five  eggs,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  and 
six  ounces  of  butter  melted,  put  in  the  rind  of  one 
lemon  and  a half  grated ; grate  a little  fine  loaf- 
sugar  over  before  you  set  them  in  the  oven. 

517.  Another  Way. 

Take  two  large  lemon-peels,  boil,  and  pound  them  in 
a mortar  with  about  six  ounces  of  loaf-sugar,  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs,  mix  all  well  together,  and  fill  the 
pans  about  half  full. 

Orange  cheesecakes  may  be  done  in  the  same 
way,  but  be  careful  to  change  the  water  frequently, 
to  take  out  the  bitterness. 

518.  Plain  Cheesecakes. 

Three-quarters  of  a pound  of  cheese-curd,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  beaten  together  in  a 
mortar.  Add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bread  soaked 
in  cream  or  milk,  three  eggs,  six  ounces  of  currants, 
sugar  to  the  taste,  and  a little  candied  orange-peel. 
Bake  them  in  puff  crust  in  a quick  oven. 

519.  Potato  Cheesecakes. 

After  taking  out  the  inside  of  two  middling-sized 
lemons,  boil  them  till  tender,  and  beat  them  in  a 
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marble  mortar  with  four  ounces  of  sugar,  then  add  six 
ounces  of  boiled  mealy  potatoes  mashed  quite  fine 
and  smooth,  add  four  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a 
little  cream,  and  the  juice  of  the  lemons  ; when  well 
mixed,  let  it  stand  till  cold;  line  patty-pans  with 
paste,  and  rather  more  than  half  fill  them  ; sift  fine 
sugar  over,  and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

520.  Good  plain  Cheesecakes. 

Boil  a little  cinnamon,  bitter  almonds  or  lemon-peel, 
(according  to  taste,)  in  a quart  of  new  milk,  a few 
minutes,  then  pour  it  upon  eight  well-beaten  eggs ; 
return  it  into  the  pan  and  stir  it  on  the  fire  till  it  is 
about  the  consistence  of  buttered  egg,  not  allowing 
it  to  boil ; pour  it  into  a basin,  and  stir  in  it  a little 
fresh  butter,  adding  white  sugar  to  the  taste.  Cur- 
rants may  be  added,  if  approved. 

521.  BAce  Cheesecakes. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  ground  rice  in  a pint  of  good 
milk,  with  a little  cinnamon ; when  nearly  cold,  add 
four  eggs  well-beaten,  six  ounces  of  butter  melted,  a 
little  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  sweeten  it,  and 
bake  it  in  small  tins  lined  with  paste. 

522.  A Dish  of  Rice  in  Puff  Crust. 

Boil  some  rice  in  clean  water  very  tender,  skim  it, 
and  when  done  enough  pour  it  into  a bowl,  add  to  it 
some  butter,  sugar,  nutmeg,  salt,  rose-water,  and  the 
yolks  of  six  or  eight  eggs ; put  it  into  a dish  lined 
with  puff  crust,  lay  a crust  over  it,  and  bake  it. 
When  done,  sift  sugar  over  it.  For  a change,  boiled 
currants  and  beaten  cinnamon  may  be  added,  and 
the  nutmeg  omitted. 

523.  Cheese-curd  Puffs, 

Take  half  a pint  of  cheese-curd  well-drained  from  tjie 
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whey,  beat  it  quite  fine  in  a mortar,  with  a spoonful 
and  a half  of  flour,  three  yolks  of  eggs  and  one 
white,  a spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  grated  nut- 
meg, or  powdered  mace,  and  fine  sugar  to  the  taste  ; 
lay  this  mixture  in  very  small  round  cakes  on  a tin 
plate  ; bake  in  rather  a brisk  oven.  Serve  with  sweet 
sauce. 

524.  Excellent  light  Puffs. 

Mix  a little  grated  lemon-peel,  mace,  half  a spoonful 
of  rose-water,  a little  loaf-sugar,  and  one  egg ; then 
fry  it,  but  not  brown,  beat  it  in  a mortar,  and  add 
four  eggs ; put  some  fine  olive  oil  or  clarified  butter 
in  the  frying-pan ; when  quite  hot,  put  in  a dessert- 
spoonful of  batter  for  each  puff ; fry  them  a light 
brown,  and  serve  immediately. 

525.  Almond  Custards. 

A pint  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds, 
blanched  and  beaten  fine,  with  orange-flower  water, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  sugar  to  the  taste.  Stir 
it  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  and  then  pour  it  into 
cups. 

526.  Almond  Custards. 

Take  three  gills  of  cream,  boil  it  well  with  a little  cin- 
namon, take  it  off  to  cool,  blanch  and  beat  one  ounce 
and  a half  of  almonds,  five  yolks  of  eggs,  two  whites, 
and  some  loaf  sugar,  set  it  on  the  fire,  keep  stirring 
it  till  tolerably  thick,  then  take  it  off  and  let  it  stand 
to  get  cold,  giving  it  a stir  now  and  then ; when 
cold,  put  it  in  custard  glasses.  A few  bitter  almonds 
may  be  added,  if  approved. 

527.  Baked  Custards. 

Boil  a pint  of  milk  or  cream,  with  a piece  of  cinna- 
mon or  a laurel-leaf,  let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold ; if 
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cream,  acid  four  yolks  of  eggs  ; if  milk,  six ; with 
sugar  to  the  taste ; pour  them  into  cups  and  hake 
them  lightly. 

528.  Baked  Custard. 

Boil  a pint  of  cream  with  a little  cinnamon,  when 
cold,  add  four  eggs  beaten  and  strained,  a few  bitter 
almonds  beaten  fine,  nutmeg,  and  sugar ; bake  it  in 
cups. 

529.  Biest  Custard 

Set  a pint  of  biest  over  the  fire,  with  a little  cinna- 
mon and  three  laurel-leaves,  keep  stirring  it  till  it  be 
scalding-hot,  then  take  it  off;  have  ready  mixed  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  the  same  of  thick  cream  ; pour 
the  hot  biest  upon  it  by  degrees,  mix  it  well  together, 
and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste. 

530.  Biest  Custard. 

Set  some  new  milk  on  the  fire,  with  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon, and  as  much  biest  as  will  make  it  the  consist- 
ence of  almond  custard,  stirring  it  constantly ; when 
it  thickens  take  it  off ; add  sugar  and  spice  to  the 
taste. 

531.  Boiled  Custards. 

If  the  custards  be  made  with  cream,  four  yolks  of 
eggs  should  be  allowed  to  a pint ; but  where  good 
cream  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be  made  with  milk, 
allowing  six  yolks  of  eggs  to  a pint,  and  adding  a 
tea-spoonful  of  Indian  arrow-root,  or  fine  rice  flour. 
Sweeten  with  fine  sugar,  and  add  a few  bitter 
almonds  pounded  fine,  or  boil  a laurel-leaf  in  them, 
which  will  have  the  same  effect;  a little  orange- 
flower  or  rose-water  may  be  put  in,  according  to  the 
flavour  preferred.  Be  very  careful  to  stir  them  all 
the  time  they  are  on  the  fire,  to  prevent  their  curdling. 
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Preserved  oranges  cut  in  halves,  and  the  inside  taken 
out  and  filled  with  this  custard,  makes  a very  nice 
dish.  The  French  often  flavour  their  custards  with 
a very  small  quantity  of  coffee  or  chocolate,  or  with 
vanilla,  either  of  which  are  very  pleasant,  but  the 
latter  particularly. 

532.  Common  Custard. 

Boil  a little  cinnamon  in  a pint  of  new  milk ; when 
taken  off  the  fire,  put  it  to  some  biest,  and  sugar  to 
the  taste ; more  milk  may  be  added,  but  as  biest 
varies  in  quality,  it  is  better  to  try  a little  of  the  mix- 
ture in  the  oven  before  you  bake  it  in  the  crusts.  A 
few  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  chopped  fine,  boiled 
in  the  milk,  is  a pleasant  addition.  Bake  either  in 
raised  crusts,  or  in  dishes  lined  with  custard  paste. 

Egg  custard  may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  al- 
lowing five  or  six  eggs  (according  to  the  size)  to  a 
quart  of  milk. 

533.  Gooseberry  Custard. 

Scald  green  gooseberries  in  water,  drain  them  from 
the  water,  and  pulp  them  through  a sieve  ; to  a pint 
of  pulp  put  four  eggs,  two  spoonsful  of  orange-flower 
water,  and  sugar  to  the  taste.  Set  it  over  the  fire  till 
it  thickens,  when  cold  put  it  into  custard  cups. 

534.  Solid  Custard. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  or  half  an  ounce  of  Irish 
Moss*,  in  a quart  of  new  milk  till  dissolved,  beat 

* There  having  been  many  objections  made  to  the  use  of 
isinglass,  ivory-powder,  hartshorn-shavings,  &c.  in  the  4 Vege- 
table Cookery,’  to  these  objectors  we  would  say, — search  the 
vegetable  world,  and  you  will,  no  doubt,  discover  ample  sub- 
stitutes for  these  very  objectionable  articles;  and  we  will 
speedily  dispense  with  the  use  of  them,  and  expunge  them 
from  our  pages.  We  consider  we  have  done  much  in  showing 
to  the  world,  how  luxuriously  they  may  live  without  having 
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well  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  mix  with  the  milk, 
then  strain  and  set  it  on  the  fire  till  it  thickens  to  the 
consistency  of  a boiled  custard ; sweeten  to  the 
taste,  and  pour  it  into  a mould.  A little  cinnamon, 
or  a few  bitter  almonds,  boiled  in  the  milk,  is  an  im- 
provement. 
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535.  Almond  Cream . 

Beat  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and  a few  bitter 
ones  in  a mortar,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  water  to  pre- 
vent oiling ; put  the  paste  to  a pint  of  cream,  and 
add  the  juice  of  two  lemons  sweetened,  beat  it  up  with 
a whisk  to  a froth,  lay  the  froth  on  the  bottom  of  a 
sieve  as  it  rises,  then  pour  the  cream  into  glasses,  and 
the  froth  on  the  top. 

536.  Almond  Cream. 

Blanch  and  beat  four  ounces  of  almonds,  with  about 
half  an  ounce  of  bitter  ones,  adding  a little  rose- 
water to  prevent  them  from  oiling ; boil  a quart  of 
cream,  and  let  it  stand  while  you  beat  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  to  a froth,  mix  them  with  the  almonds, 
then  stir  them  in  the  cream  till  well-mixed,  adding 
sugar  to  the  taste,  set  it  on  the  fire  to  simmer,  stirring 


recourse  to  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  animal  life,  whereby  the 
feelings  of  humanity  are  violated.  Let  others  join  iu  the 
work,  and  the  system  of  Vegetable  Cookery  may  be  greatly 
improved  and  simplified.  ‘ Nature  is  frugal  and  her  wants 
few.’  We  have  an  excellent  substitute  for  isinglass  in  the 
1 Irish  Moss,’  in  making  Solid  Custard , Dutch  Flummery,  and 
several  other  similar  things  ; but  it  does  not  answer  all  the 
purposes  for  which  isinglass  is  used. 
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it  one  way  till  it  thickens,  then  pour  it  into  a glass 
or  china  dish. 

When  the  cream  is  quite  cold,  stick  some  almonds 
in,  blanched  and  cut  lengthwise. 

537.  Barley  Cream. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  French  barley,  boil  it 
in  three  or  four  waters  till  tender ; then  set  a pint  of 
cream  on  the  fire,  with  some  mace  and  nutmeg ; 
when  it  begins  to  boil,  drain  out  the  barley  from  the 
water,  put  it  in  the  cream,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  be 
rather  thick  and  soft,  then  season  it  with  sugar  and 
salt.  When  it  is  cold,  serve  it  up.  Two  eggs  and  a 
little  rose-water  may  be  added. 

538.  Steeple  Cream. 

To  one  pound  of  good  loaf-sugar  sifted  very  fine, 
take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  red  currant-jelly,  and 
the  whites  of  two  eggs ; beat  it  an  hour  with  a silver 
spoon,  and  heap  it  up  as  high  as  possible  on  a glass 
dish. 


539.  Clouted  Cream. 

Take  a gill  of  new  milk  and  set  it  on  the  fire,  with 
six  spoonsful  of  rose-water,  and  four  or  five  pieces  of 
mace,  put  the  mace  on  a thread  ; when  it  boils,  put  to 
it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well-beaten,  stir  them  very 
well  together,  then  take  a pint  of  good  cream,  put  it 
to  the  rest,  and  stir  it  together,  but  do  not  let  it  boil 
after  the  cream  is  in.  Pour  it  out  of  the  pan  and  let 
it  stand  all  night ; the  next  day  take  the  top  off  it, 
and  serve  it  up  in  a glass  dish,  with  preserved  fruit 
of  any  kind. 


540.  Devonshire  Cream. 

Put  warm  milk  into  a bowl,  turn  it  with  a little  ren- 
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net,  then  put  some  scalded  cream,  sugar,  and  cinna- 
mon on  the  top,  without  breaking  the  curd. 

541.  Dutch  Cream. 

Take  one  pint  of  new  milk,  one  pint  of  cream,  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  two  drachms  of  vanilla,  and  five 
ounces  of  loaf-sugar,  separate  the  vanilla  and  cut  it 
small ; dilute  well  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  in  the  milk, 
mix  all  together,  and  putting  it  on  a gentle  fire,  stir 
well  with  a slice,  and  when  it  sticks  to  it  the  cream  is 
complete  ; when  cold,  serve  it  up. 

542.  Apple  Cream. 

Pare  and  boil  some  good  baking  apples,  drain  the  li- 
quor from  them,  and  pulp  them  through  a sieve ; add 
sugar  to  the  taste  while  the  pulp  is  warm  ; and  when 
cold,  add  some  good  cream,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
the  table. 

543.  Gooseberry  Cream. 

Boil  one  quart  of  gooseberries  with  just  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them ; stir  in  half  an  ounce  of 
fresh  butter ; when  soft,  pulp  them  through  a sieve, 
sweeten  the  pulp  while  hot  with  good  sugar,  then 
beat  it  up  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  serve  in  a dish, 
cups,  or  glasses.  Good  cream  may  be  used  instead 
of  yolks  of  eggs. 

544.  Gooseberry  Cream. 

Put  green  gooseberries  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  set  it 
in  a pan  of  water;  let  them  simmer  till  they  are 
quite  soft,  then  pulp  them  through  a sieve,  and  add 
sugar  to  the  taste ; when  nearly  cold,  mix  with  the 
pulp  about  an  equal  quantity  of  cream  and  milk. 

Apple  cream  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 
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545.  Lemon  Cream. 

To  a pint  of  spring  water,  add  the  whites  of  five  eggs 
well-beaten,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  the  grated 
rind  of  two ; add  sugar  to  the  taste,  and  mix  all  well 
together ; set  it  on  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; 
when  cool,  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs,  set  it  on 
the  fire  again  till  of  a proper  thickness ; pour  it  into 
a basin,  and  stir  it  frequently  till  cold  ; then  put  it  in 
custard  glasses. 

546.  Lemon  Cream  frothed. 

Sweeten  a pint  of  cream  with  loaf-sugar,  put  in  the 
rind  of  a lemon,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  just  let  it 
boil ; strain  the  juice  of  a large  lemon  into  a deep 
china  or  glass  dish  ; when  the  cream  is  nearly  cold, 
put  it  into  a tea-pot  and  pour  it  upon  the  juice,  hold- 
ing the  tea-pot  as  high  as  possible.  Let  it  remain  in 
the  same  dish. 


547.  Snow  Cream. 

To  a pint  of  cream,  add  the  whites  of  two  new-laid 
eggs  well  beaten,  a little  sherbet,  and  sugar  to  the 
taste  ; whip  it  to  a froth,  and  serve  it  in  a dish,  or  lay 
it  on  custard,  trifle,  or  preserved  fruit. 

548.  Stone  Cream. 

Put  in  the  dish  intended  for  the  table,  three  spoonsful  of 
lemon-juice,  with  a little  of  the  peel  grated,  some  apri- 
cot or  any  other  sweetmeat  chopped  small ; then  take 
a pint  of  good  cream,  with  a little  isinglass  and  some 
sugar,  boil  it  till  the  isinglass  is  dissolved,  then  strain 
it  into  a jug  with  a spout,  and  when  about  the  heat  of 
new  milk,  pour  it  over  your  sweetmeats,  round  and 
round  in  the  dish,  till  it  is  full.  It  should  be  made 
some  hours  before  wanted. 
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549.  Rhubarb  Cream. 

Peel  and  wash  a quantity  of  rhubarb,  put  it  into  a 
pan  with  a little  water,  lemon-peel,  a bit  of  cinnamon, 
and  as  much  moist  sugar  as  will  sweeten  it,  set  it  on 
a moderate  fire,  and  reduce  it  to  a marmalade,  pass  it 
through  a hair-sieve,  and  when  cold,  mix  with  it  a 
pint  of  cream,  or  two  eggs  beaten  up  with  a pint  of 
new  milk. 

550.  Italian  Cream. 

Take  two  parts  of  cream  and  one  of  milk,  about  a 
quart  in  all,  boil,  and  pour  it  on  four  ounces  of  fine 
sugar  and  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon ; when  well- 
flavoured,  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and 
beat  the  whole  very  well ; set  it  on  the  fire,  stirring 
it  till  it  begins  to  thicken ; add  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  (which  has  been  dissolved  in  as 
little  water  as  possible,)  whisk  it  well,  then  strain 
through  a lawn-sieve,  and  pour  it  into  moulds.  It 
would  be  well  to  try  a little  in  a small  cup. 

551.  Quince  Cream. 

Take  quinces  when  quite  ripe,  pare  and  cut  them  in 
quarters,  scald  them  till  they  are  soft,  pulp  them 
through  a hair-sieve ; mix  an  equal  weight  of  quince 
and  fine  powdered  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  till  as  white  as  snow ; it  is  then  ready  to  serve. 

Apple  cream  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

552.  Raspberry  Cream. 

Mash  the  fruit  gently,  and  let  it  drain  through  a 
sieve,  sprinkling  a little  sugar  on  the  fruit,  which 
will  produce  more  juice,  then  put  the  juice  to  some 
cream  and  sweeten  it,  then  a little  milk  may  be 
added ; but  the  cream  must  be  put  in  first,  or  the 
milk  will  curdle.  It  may  be  made  from  jam  or  jelly 
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when  the  fresh  fruit  cannot  be  obtained.  If  made 
with  jam,  put  six  ounces  to  a pint  of  cream,  pulp  it 
through  a sieve,  and  add  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
whisk  it  in  a shallow  dish ; lay  the  froth  on  a sieve, 
adding  a little  more  lemon-juice;  when  no  more 
froth  will  rise,  put  the  cream  in  a dish  or  glasses,  and 
heap  on  the  froth. 

Strawberry  cream  may  be  made  the  same  way. 

553.  Raspberry  Cream . 

Rub  the  pulp  from  a quart  of  raspberries  through  a 
hair-sieve,  mix  it  well  with  cream  and  line  sugar  to 
the  taste;  put  it  in  a stone  jug,  and  mill  it  with  a 
chocolate-mill  or  small  whisk,  taking  off  the  froth  as 
it  rises,  and  laying  it  on  a hair-sieve,  as  much  as  will 
be  wanted;  put  the  remainder  in  a glass  dish,  and 
heap  the  froth  upon  it. 

A mixture  of  strawberry  and  red-currant  cream,  the 
fruit  to  be  strained  through  a cloth- strainer,  may  be 
made  the  same  way. 

554.  Velvet  Cream. 

Take  a large  tea-spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  the 
juice  of  a large  lemon,  nearly  half  an  ounce  of 
isinglass,  and  sugar  to  the  taste ; let  it  boil  till  the 
isinglass  is  dissolved,  then  strain  it,  and  pour  about 
a pint  of  cream  to  it,  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  pour 
it  into  moulds. 

555.  Apple  Solid. 

Dissolve  [two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  half  a pint  of 
water,  strain  it,  and  put  it  to  a pound  and  a half  of 
the  pulp  of  good  tart  baking  apples,  when  pared  and 
boiled,  and  the  water  well-drained  from  them ; add 
the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and  bruised 
loaf-sugar  to  the  taste ; boil  all  together  till  it  will 
leave  the  sides  of  the  pan,  then  put  it  into  a mould. 
If  right,  it  will  cut  like  citron. 
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556.  Lemon  Solid. 

Boil  the  rind  of  two  lemons  pared  very  thin,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  cream  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  milk,  with  sugar  to  the  taste ; when  the 
isinglass  is  dissolved,  strain  it,  and  when  nearly  cold, 
put  in  the  juice  of  twow  lemons,  stirring  it  till  it  is 
ready  for  the  moulds,  which  will  be  when  it  begins 
to  stiffen. 

557.  Lemon  Solid. 

Grate  the  rind  of  a large  lemon,  with  6ome  lumps  of 
sugar,  into  a china  dish,  and  strain  the  juice  upon  it ; 
boil  a pint  of  thick  cream,  sweeten  to  your  taste,  and 
pour  it  hot  upon  the  lemon,  but  do  not  stir  it ; when 
cold,  ornament  with  sweetmeat : this  quantity  will 
only  be  sufficient  for  a small  dish. 

558.  Blanc-mange. 

Simmer  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  a quart  of  new 
milk  half  an  hour,  then  add  a pint  of  cream,  one 
ounce  of  bitter  almonds  blanched  and  bruised  a little, 
or  a few  laurel-leaves  and  cinnamon ; stir  it  on  a slow 
fire  twenty  minutes,  add  sugar  to  the  taste,  stir  till 
nearly  cold ; let  it  stand  to  settle,  then  clear  it  off 
into  moulds. 

Or,  take  one  ounce  of  isinglass  to  a quart  of  cream, 
simmer  them  with  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and 
one  of  bitter,  blanched  and  bruised  a little,  sweeten 
and  put  in  a very  little  fresh  butter,  keep  stirring  till 
it  boils,  strain,  and  stir  it  till  almost  cold,  then  pour 
it  into  cups. 

559.  Blanc-mange. 

Put  an  ounce  of  isinglass  into  a basin  with  boiling 
water  enough  just  to  cover  it,  let  it  stand  till  the  next 
day ; then  add  a pint  of  cream,  two  spoonsful  of 
orange-flower  water,  and  fine  sugar  to  the  taste  ; boil 
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all  together  till  the  isinglass  is  dissolved,  strain 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  when  settled  pour  it  into 
moulds.  The  moulds  must  first  be  scalded,  then 
dipped  in  cold  water  before  the  blanc-mange  is  put  in, 
or  it  will  not  turn  out.  Bitter  almonds  may  be  used 
instead  of  orange-flower  water. 

560.  French  Flummery. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a quart  of  cream, 
boil  gently  over  a slow  fire  a quarter  of  an  hour,  stir- 
ring it  all  the  time ; then  take  it  off  and  add  sugar  to 
the  taste  ; put  in  a spoonful  of  rose-water  and  another 
of  orange-flower  water,  strain  and  pour  it  into  a 
mould ; when  cold,  turn  it  out. 

561.  Dutch  Flummery. 

Pour  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling  water  over  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  and  set  it  by  till  the  next  day ; add 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a pint  of  sher- 
bet, lemon-juice,  and  loaf-sugar  rubbed  on  the  rind, 
to  the  taste  ; set  all  together  over  a brisk  fire  till  the 
isinglass  is  dissolved,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  then 
strain  through  a fine  sieve  into  moulds,  wetting  the 
moulds.  Boil  some  of  the  rind  of  the  lemon  pared 
thin  with  the  other  ingredients. 

Half  an  ounce  of  the  Irish  moss  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  isinglass,  after  being  steeped  in  cold  water 
a few  minutes,  and  the  water  well  shaken  out  of  it. 
When  strained,  the  flummery  should  stand  a little  to 
settle,  and  then  cleared  off  carefully  into  moulds. 

562.  Melon  Flummery. 

Take  some  stiff  flummery  that  has  plenty  of  bitter 
almonds  in  it,  make  it  a pale  green  with  the  juice  of 
spinach ; when  cold,  and  it  becomes  as  thick  as  cream, 
wet  the  melon-mould,  and  put  the  flummery  into  it ; 
pour  a pint  of  clear  jelly  into  a basin,  and  the  next 
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day  turn  out  the  melon,  and  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
basin  of  jelly ; fill  up  the  basin  with  jelly  that  is  be- 
ginning to  set,  let  it  stand  all  night,  and  turn  it  out 
the  next  day  on  a glass  dish. 

563.  Green  Flummery. 

Dissolve  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  boiling  water, 
and  put  to  it  two  ounces  of  sweet  and  one  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  as  much  juice  of  spinach  as  will  make 
it  green,  set  it  over  a slow  fire  till  near  boiling,  then 
strain  through  a gauze  sieve ; when  it  grows  thick, 
pour  it  into  a mould,  and  the  next  day  turn  it  out. . 

564.  Rice  Flummery. 

Boil  five  ounces  of  ground  rice  slowly  in  a quart  of 
new  milk,  add  a little  lemon-peel,  forty  bitter  almonds 
chopped  fine,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar ; 
stir  it  all  the  time  when  on  the  fire,  and  boil  it  twenty 
minutes,  then  pour  it  into  a mould ; let  it  stand  all 
night ; serve  with  cream  and  preserved  fruit. 

565.  Biscuit  Trifle. 

Soak  sponge  biscuits  in  sherbet  till  they  will  absorb 
no  more,  lay  them  in  a dish,  and  pour  round  a cus- 
tard, or  cream,  sugar,  and  lemon-juice,  well  whisked  ; 
just  before  the  trifle  is  served,  sprinkle  over  it  some 
nonpareil  comfits,  or  stick  a few  blanched  split  almonds 
into  it. 

Macaroon  or  ratafias  may  be  used  instead  of  bis- 
cuits. 

566.  Gooseberry  or  Apple  Trifle. 

Scald  any  quantity  of  either  of  these  fruits,  as  much 
as  will  make  a thick  layer  at  the  bottom  of  a dish, 
when  pulped  through  a sieve  ; if  of  apples,  mix  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon  grated  fine,  and  add  sugar  to  the 
taste.  Mix  half  a pint  of  milk,  half  a pint  of  cream, 
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and  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  give  it  a scald  over  the  fire 
and  stir  it  all  the  time,  but  do  not  let  it  boil;  add  a 
little  sugar,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold : lay  it  over  the 
apples  with  a spoon,  and  then  a whip  made  the  day 
before  as  for  other  trifle. 

567.  A Froth  to  set  on  Trifle  or  Custard. 

Sweeten  half  a pound  of  the  pulp  of  damsons,  or  any 
other  scalded  fruit,  add  the  whites  of  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  beat  the  pulp  with  them  until  it  will  stand 
very  high,  put  it  on  the  trifle,  &c.  with  a spoon ; it 
will  take  any  form,  and  should  be  rough,  to  imitate  a 
rock. 


568.  Cream  Sponge . 

Boil  an  ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  in  a quart  of 
good  cream,  strain,  and  let  it  stand  to  cool,  but  not 
to  set ; take  off  the  yellow  rind  of  a lemon  with  lump- 
sugar,  and  grate  the  sugar  into  a bowl ; squeeze  the 
juice  of  the  lemon  upon  it,  mix  this  with  the  cream, 
and  whisk  all  together  till  it  begins  to  stiffen,  then  put 
it  into  moulds,  and  let  it  remain  all  night. 

569.  Raspberry  Sponge. 

This  may  be  made  the  same  way  as  cream  sponge, 
using  raspberry-juice  instead  of  lemon-juice  and  rind. 
Strawberry-sponge  is  made  after  the  same  manner. 

570.  Lemon  Sponge. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  water, 
then  strain  and  let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold ; add  half 
a pound  of  bruised  loaf-sugar,  the  juice  of  three 
lemons,  beat  the  white  of  one  egg  to  a froth,  and  add 
to  the  otljer  ingredients,  beat  them  all  together  for  an 
hour,  then  put  it  into  moulds.  The  rinds  of  the 
lemons  should  be  steeped  in  the  water  the  isinglass  is 
dissolved  in. 
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571.  Apple  Jelly. 

Pare  and  core  some  apples,  put  them  in  a stewpart 
with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them,  boil  very  fast; 
when  the  fruit  is  all  mashed,  add  a quart  of  water, 
boil  half  an  hour  more,  and  run  it  through  a jelly- 
bag.  Or,  prepare  apples  as  above,  and  add  half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  boiled  in  half  a pint  of  water  to  a 
jelly,  put  it  to  the  apple-water,  and  add  sugar,  a little 
lemon-juice  and  peel ; boil  all  together,  take  out  the 
peel,  and  pour  it  into  a mould.  In  summer,  codlins 
are  the  best ; in  winter,  golden  rennets  or  pippins. 

572.  Apple  Jelly. 

Take  large,  juicy,  tart  apples,  slice  them  very  thin 
into  water  without  paring  ; weigh  the  apples  and  put 
them  in  a pan,  allowing  a pint  of  water  to  a pound  of 
fruit,  boil  till  the  apples  are  soft  but  not  pulp,  strain 
or  squeeze  it  through  a thin  cloth  or  flannel ; to  every 
pint  of  juice  allow  a pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  to  three 
pints  of  jelly,  the  rind  of  two  lemons  pared  very  thin, 
the  juice  of  three  strained,  and  a little  white  ginger 
sliced,  scraping  off  the  outside,  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  beaten  to  clear  it ; boil  it  twenty  minutes,  or 
till  it  will  jelly ; pour  it  into  glasses  or  moulds. 

573.  Arrow-root  Jelly. 

Put  half  a pint  of  water  on  the  fire  with  a glass  of 
raspberry- vinegar,  a little  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and 
the  juice  strained,  sugar  to  the  taste ; let  it  boil,  then 
pour  it  by  degrees  upon  a dessert- spoonful  of  arrow- 
root  previously  mixed  smooth  with  two  spoonsful  of 
cold  water,  stir  it  well  and  return  it  into  the  pan,  and 
boil  three  minutes. 

574.  Ivory  Jelly. 

To  six  ounces  of  ivory  powder  put  two  quarts  of  water, 
cover  the  jar,  and  set  it  in  a moderate  OYen  till  re- 
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duced  nearly  one-half ; then  strain,  and  either  let  it 
stand  to  be  cold  and  set,  or,  if  wanted  immediately, 
clear  it  into  a pan  and  set  it  on  the  fire,  with  nearly 
half  a pint  of  sherbet,  the  rind  of  a lemon  pared  very 
thin,  the  juice  of  two  or  more  lemons  according  to 
the  size,  and  sugar  to  the  taste ; stir  in  the  whites  of 
four  new-laid  eggs  well  beaten ; let  it  boil  five  minutes, 
then  run  it  through  a flannel  jelly-bag  dipped  in  hot 
water  and  wrung  quite  dry.  The  flavour  may  be 
varied  by  adding  two  table-spoonsful  of  orange-flower 
water,  or  using  Seville  oranges  instead  of  lemons,  or 
a mixture  of  both. 

575.  Isinglass  Jelly . 

Dissolve  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  a quart  of  water, 
strain,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  clear  it  from  the 
sediment  and  put  it  in  a pan,  with  the  rind  of  a lemon 
pared  very  thin,  the  juice  of  oranges  or  lemons,  and 
sugar  to  the  taste ; add  half  a pint  of  sherbet,  and 
clear  with  the  whites  of  eggs  as  before ; the  shells  also 
may  be  added  : when  it  has  boiled  about  five  minutes, 
put  in  half  a tea-cupful  of  cold  water,  and  boil  a few 
minutes  longer,  then  cover  it  with  flannel  and  a plate, 
and  let  it  stand  twenty  minutes ; run  it  through  a jelly- 
bag  as  above,  returning  it  into  the  bag  till  it  runs 
clear. 


576.  Spanish  Rice  Jelly. 

Boil  a pint  of  thick  cream  with  a stick  of  cinnamon 
or  a few  bitter  almonds,  let  it  stand  to  cool,  then 
strain,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  with  three  ounces  of  rice- 
flour  sifted  through  a lawn-sieve,  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  well  beaten,  sugar  to  the  taste,  and  a little  rose- 
water ; boil  till  about  the  thickness  of  hasty-pudding, 
wet  six  cups  or  glasses  with  rose-water,  and  pour  it 
in ; when  cold,  turn  it  out  on  a dish  and  serve, 
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577.  Hartshorn  Jelly. 

Steep  four  ounces  of  rasped  hartshorn  ten  minutes  in 
eight  ounces  of  water  with  sixty  grains  of  muriatic 
acid  dissolved  in  it,  then  wash  it  carefully  in  two  or 
three  waters ; it  must  then  be  boiled  with  a quart  of 
fresh  water  for  half  an  hour,  pressed  through  a cloth, 
and  the  liquor  filtered  through  flannel  while  hot,  then 
to  be  boiled  a little  with  sugar,  the  rind  and  juice  of 
lemons,  and  run  through  a flannel,  and  it  will  be  a 
perfectly  clear  jelly. 

578.  Lemon  Jelly. 

Grate  the  yellow  rinds  of  four  lemons  with  a fine 
grater  into  three  gills  of  water,  let  it  stand  an  hour, 
and  add  half  a pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  the  juice  of 
four  lemons  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved ; strain  it 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  with  three 
gills  of  strong  isinglass  or  ivory  jelly,  and  the  whites 
of  five  eggs  well  beaten  ; tie  a bit  of  turmeric  in 
muslin,  and  lay  it  in  a spoonful  of  water  till  wet,  then 
squeeze  a little  into  the  jelly  to  make  it  lemon-colour, 
but  not  too  yellow ; when  it  has  boiled  a little,  skim 
it,  and  run  it  through  a jelly-bag. 

579.  Cranberry  and  Rice  Jelly. 

Boil  and  press  the  fruit,  strain  the  juice,  and  mix  into 
it  by  degrees  as  much  ground  rice  as  will,  when  boiled, 
thicken  to  a jelly ; boil  gently,  stirring  it,  and  sweeten 
to  the  taste,  put  it  in  a basin  or  mould  and  turn  it  out ; 
serve  with  milk  or  cream. 

580.  Hen's  Nest  in  Jelly. 

Make  a small  hole  at  one  end  of  five  or  six  eggs,  take 
out  the  inside  and  fill  them  with  blancmange ; when 
quite  stiff,  peel  off  the  shelly  pour  very  clear  ivory  or 
isinglass  jelly  into  a proper-sized  basin,  as  high  as 
will  make  it  a right  shape ; when  set,  turn  it  out  and 
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put  it  in  a dish  the  round  part  downward,  with  lemon- 
peel  shred  like  straws  laid  round  and  round  the  top  of 
the  jelly,  and  lay  the  eggs  in  the  middle.  A saucer, 
laid  on  the  top  of  the  jelly  before  it  is  set,  gives  a 
better  form  for  arranging  the  eggs,  and  it  may  easily 
be  removed. 


581.  Orange  Jelly. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  and  three-quarters  of  isinglass  in  a 
pint  of  water,  squeeze  and  strain  the  juice  of  six 
oranges  and  two  lemons,  with  as  much  of  the  rind  of 
each  rubbed  off  with  loaf-sugar  as  suits  the  taste ; 
grate  the  sugar  into  half  a pint  of  sherbet,  mix  all 
together,  and  let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  strain  through 
flannel,  and  if  not  a good  colour,  take  a little  out, 
and  put  in  it  a little  saffron  ; when  of  a good  colour, 
strain  and  mix  it  with  the  jelly.  Put  it  in  moulds. 

582.  Orange  Jelly. 

Grate  the  rinds  of  two  Seville  oranges,  two  China 
oranges,  and  two  lemons,  squeeze  the  juice  of  six 
Seville  and  two  China  oranges  and  three  lemons  upon 
the  grated  rinds,  take  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
loaf-sugar  and  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  it  to  a thick 
syrup  ; when  cold,  put  it  to  the  juice.  Boil  two 
ounces  of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  spring  water  till  dis- 
solved ; strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  stir  it  till  nearly 
cold,  then  put  it  to  the  syrup,  pass  it  through  a jelly- 
bag,  and  put  it  in  a mould. 

583.  Orange  Butter. 

Take  juice  of  six  oranges,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
with  half  a pint  of  sherbet ; after  beating  the  eggs 
j well,  add  the  orange-juice,  beat  it  a little  more,  then 
| add  the  sherbet,  strain  through  a thin  cloth ; set  it 
on  a slow  fire,  stirring  gently  till  it  becomes  thick, 
then  take  it  off,  and  with  a spoon  lay  it  on  a pewter 
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dish  till  cold.  Serve  in  a glass  dish,  or  in  any  form 
you  please. 

584.  Fairy  Butter. 

To  the  yolks  of  six  hard-boiled  eggs  take  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter,  three  ounces  of  fine  sugar, 
moistened  with  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice;  beat 
all  together  to  a fine  paste,  let  it  stand  in  a cool  place 
three  hours,  then  rub  it  through  a wire-sieve  on  the 
plate  intended  for  the  table. 

585.  Fairy  Butter . 

Boil  four  eggs  hard,  beat  the  yolks  in  a mortar  with 
two  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  three  ounces  of  butter,  and 
two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  blanched  and  beaten 
to  a paste;  moisten  with  orange- flower  water,  and 
when  all  are  mixed,  rub  it  through  a colander  or  wire- 
sieve  on  a dish,  and  serve  biscuits  or  ratafia  drops 
between. 

586.  Irish  Butter. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  in  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  water,  strain,  and  add  to  it  a pint 
and  a half  of  cream,  the  whites  of  three  eggs  well 
beaten,  a very  little  saffron  to  colour  it,  steeped  in 
two  table-spoonsful  of  orange-flower  water ; strain, 
and  add  sugar  to  the  taste ; boil  it  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  strain  it  through  a lawn-sieve,  either  into  a 
mould  to  turn  out,  or  into  a basin  to  be  cut  out  in 
slices  or  any  other  form.  The  mould  should  be 
dipped  in  cold  water. 

587.  Italian  Cheese .” 

Take  one  pint  of  cream,  and  a tea-cupful  of  sherbet, 
sweeten  to  the  taste,  whisk  it  up,  and  put  it  into  a 
hair-sieve,  with  a piece  of  muslin  over,  to  drain  till 
next  day,  turn  it  out  into  a dish,  strew  it  over  with 
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candied  lemon  shred  fine,  or  almonds  blanched  and 
split. 

588.  Lemon  Cheese. 

Take  a quart  of  cream  and  half  a pint  of  sherbet, 
grate  into  it  the  rinds  of  two  lemons,  add  the  juice  of 
three  lemons  strained,  and  sugar  to  the  taste  ; whisk 
it  twenty  minutes,  then  lay  a thin  cloth  in  a sieve  and 
pour  it  in,  the  next  day  turn  it  carefully  out  of  the 
cloth,  and  garnish  with  candied  or  preserved  orange 
sliced  thin,  or  nonpareil  comfits.  The  above  quantity 
makes  a large  dish. 

589.  Sweet  Egg  Cheese. 

Boil  three  quarts  of  new  milk  with  a pint  of  cream, 
loaf-sugar,  cinnamon,  mace,  and  lemon-peel ; when  it 
tastes  well  of  the  seasoning,  strain  it  through  a sieve, 
and  beat  eight  eggs  with  the  juice  of  three  lemons 
and  one  orange,  put  them  in  the  milk  pretty  hot, 
stir  it  on  the  fire  till  it  becomes  curds ; cool  it,  and 
pour  it  in  a thin  cloth  laid  in  a sieve  to  drain,  then 
press  the  curd  into  a mould  for  the  purpose  with  holes 
in,  let  it  drain  two  hours,  then  turn  it  on  a dish,  and 
pour  a cream  on  it. 

590.  Snow  Cheese. 

To  a pint  of  cream  put  the  juice  of  three  lemons  and 
the  rinds  of  two  grated,  two  spoonsful  of  orange- 
flower  water  and  sugar  to  the  taste  ; whisk  it  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  until  it  thickens,  then  put  it  into 
muslin  in  a small  sieve ; let  it  stand  until  the  next 
day,  then  turn  it  out  on  a glass  or  china  dish. 

591.  Biest  Curds. 

Put  some  milk  on  the  fire,  and  when  hot  or  near 
boiling,  stir  in  as  much  biest  as  will  make  it  curdle, 
stir  it  on  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  or  begins  to  sepa- 
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rate  ; if  to  be  drained  through  a cloth  or  in  a mould, 
it  should  be  curdled,  but  if  to  be  used  as  a cream  with 
preserved  fruit,  it  should  be  taken  off  the  fire  when 
it  is  thickened : in  either  case  sugar,  cinnamon,  or 
any  other  seasoning  may  be  added. 

592.  Cream,  Curds . 

Take  six  eggs,  beat  and  strain  them  into  a quart  of 
cream,  and  mix  them  well  together;  have  three  quarts 
of  water  on  the  fire,  with  a little  salt  in  it ; when  it 
boils  put  in  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  or  a pint  of 
thick  sour  buttermilk;  stir  in  the  eggs  and  cream, 
and  as  the  curds  rise  keep  sprinkling  in  a little  cold 
water  with  your  fingers;  when  sufficiently  risen,  take 
the  pan  off  the  fire  and  let  it  stand  a little,  lay  a 
cloth  in  a sieve  or  colander,  and  skim  the  curds 
into  it.  They  will  be  ready  to  turn  out  the  next  day, 
and  are  excellent. 

593.  Lemon  Syllabubs. 

Put  the  rind  of  a lemon  pared  very  thin  in  a pint  of 
cream,  or  rub  off  the  rind  with  a part  of  the  sugar 
you  intend  to  sweeten  it  with ; let  it  stand  two  hours, 
then  add  two- thirds  of  a pint  of  lemonade,  and  squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  whisk  it  and  take  off  the 
froth  as  it  rises,  fill  your  glasses,  and  lay  on  the  froth. 

594.  A Lemon  Syllabub. 

Rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar  in  one  piece 
on  the  rind  of  two  lemons  till  you  have  got  all  the 
essence  out  of  them  ; then  put  the  sugar  into  a pint 
of  cream  and  a gill  of  sherbet;  squeeze  in  the  juice 
of  both  the  lemons,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  hours ; 
then  whip  it  with  a whisk,  or  mill  it  with  a chocolate- 
mill,  and  as  the  froth  rises  take  it  off,  and  put  it  on 
a sieve  to  drain.  Let  it  stand  all  night,  then  put  the 
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remainder  into  the  glasses,  and  with  a spoon  put  on 
the  froth  as  high  as  you  can. 

595.  Seville  Orange  or  Lemon  Posset. 

Squeeze  a Seville  orange  or  lemon-juice  into  a glass 
dish  with  a wine-glass  of  sherbet,  or  mix  all  together, 
if  preferred,  and  sweeten  well  with  fine  sugar ; then 
take  cream,  and  warm  it  over  the  fire  with  a bit  of 
lemon-peel,  but  not  to  boil ; put  it  into  a tea-pot  and 
pour  it  into  the  juice,  holding  the  tea-pot  up  very 
high,  that  it  may  froth  and  curdle  the  better;  when 
it  has  stood  three  or  four  hours,  strew  currants  on 
the  top. 

596.  Orange  or  Lemon  Posset. 

Grate  some  crumbs  of  bread  and  put  into  a pint  of 
water,  with  half  the  peel  of  a Seville  orange,  or 
lemon  grated,  or  sugar  rubbed  on  it  to  take  out  the 
essence;  boil  all  together  till  it  looks  thick  and 
clear,  and  beat  it  well ; to  the  juice  of  half  a lemon 
or  orange  put  a pint  of  sherbet,  two  ounces  of  the 
best  almonds  blanched  and  beaten,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  bitter  ones,  beaten  very  fine  with  a little  orange- 
flower  water,  add  sugar  to  the  taste,  mix  well  and  put 
it  to  the  posset : serve  it  up  in  a bowl  or  tureen. 

597.  Cold  Posset. 

Mix  a pint  of  new  milk  with  a pint  of  cream,  steep  in 
it  the  rind  of  one  or  two  lemons  pared  very  thin,  let 
it  stand  several  hours,  then  add  to  it  a pint  of  sher- 
bet, and  a quart  of  lemonade  or  lemon  beverage  (see 
Lemonade ),  with  sugar  to  the  taste,  whisk  or  froth 
it  with  a large  wooden  syringe,  laying  the  froth  on 
a sieve  as  it  rises ; then  pour  the  remainder  into  a 
large  china  bowl,  and  let  it  stand  eight  or  ten  hours  ; 
then  cover  the  top  with  currants,  and  lay  on  the 
froth ; strew  either  comfits  or  a few  currants  on  the 
top. 
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598.  A Dish  of  Snow . 

Put  six  apples  over  the  fire  in  cold  water  ; when  they 
are  soft,  skin  and  pulp  them  through  a sieve,  beat  up 
the  whites  of  six  eggs  to  a froth,  sift  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  double- refined  sugar  and  strew  it  in  the 
eggs ; beat  the  pulp  to  a froth,  then  beat  the  whole 
together,  till  it  be  like  stiff  snow : heap  it  high  on 
a china  dish. 

599.  Floating  Island  of  Apples. 

Bake  or  scald  two  or  three  large  sharp  apples ; when 
cold,  pare  and  pulp  them  through  a sieve ; beat  the 
pulp  with  fine  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
that  have  been  beaten  with  a little  rose-water  ; mix  it 
a little  at  a time,  beat  till  light,  and  lay  it  on  almond 
custard,  or  jelly. 

600.  A floating  Island. 

Take  the  whites  of  four  new-laid  eggs,  and  a little 
currant  jelly,  put  them  in  a large  basin,  and  beat 
them  till  they  are  very  much  frothed,  then  pour  a 
little  strong  balm-tea  upon  a pint  of  cream,  and  put 
in  as  much  rennet  as  will  make  it  thick  in  the  dish, 
lay  the  froth  on,  and  strew  small  comfits  on  the  top. 

601.  Lemon  Honeycomb, 

Sweeten  the  juice  of  a lemon  to  the  taste,  and  put  it 
in  a glass  or  china  dish ; mix  the  white  of  an  egg 
that  is  beaten  with  a pint  of  good  cream,  tbe  rind  of 
a lemon,  and  a little  sugar ; whisk  it,  and  as  the 
froth  rises,  put  it  on  the  lemon-juice.  Prepare  it  the 
day  before  it  is  to  be  used. 

602.  Raspberry  Ice. 

Take  one  pint  of  cream,  with  as  much  raspberry  pulp 
(the  seed,  having  been  strained  out)  as  will  make  it 
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a pretty  colour,  sweeten  to  the  taste ; dissolve  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  very  little  water,  strain,  and  let 
it  stand,  till  nearly  cold ; whisk  the  raspberry  and 
cream  five  minutes,  then  whisk  in  the  isinglass. 

603.  Loaf  Royal. 

Take  out  nearly  all  the  crumb  of  a small  round 
or  oval  loaf  of  fine  white  bread,  put  the  crust  in 
cream  to  soften,  then  fill  it  with  raspberry  jam, 
placing  the  crust  on  the  top,  which  has  been  cut  out 
to  take  out  the  crumb,  after  being  soaked  in  the 
cream  ; put  it  on  a dish,  and  pour  over  it  a good 
custard. 

604.  Hedgehog. 

Take  a pint  of  cream  and  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  a 
little  mace  and  a few  bitter  almonds  blanched  and 
chopped  fine,  set  all  together  on  the  fire  ; when  near 
boiling,  add  ten  eggs  well  beaten,  stirring  it  on  the 
fire  till  it  turns  to  whey  and  curds ; take  it  off  the 
fire  and  add  fine  sugar  to  the  taste  ; put  it  in  a thin 
cloth  and  hang  it  up  till  the  whey  be  well  drained 
from  the  curd,  or  till  the  next  day,  then  turn  it  out, 
and  stick  almonds  blanched  and  sliced  all  over  it. 

Custard  or  jelly  may  be  put  round  it  on  the  dish. 
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605.  To  make  Bread  with  Leaven. 

Take  a piece  of  leaven  the  size  of  a goose  egg  to 
half  a peck  of  flour,  make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
flour,  and  break  the  leaven  into  it,  and  put  as  much 
water  made  milk-warm  as  will  wet  half  the  flour : 
mix  the  leaven  and  flour  well  together,  then  cover 
with  the  remainder  of  the  flour,  and  let  it  stand  all 
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night.  The  next  morning  the  whole  lump  will  be 
well  fermented  or  leavened ; add  a little  salt,  and  as 
much  warm  water  (not  warmer  than  new  milk)  as 
will  mix  it,  knead  it  up  quite  stiff  and  firm  till  it  be 
smooth  and  pliable,  the  more  it  is  kneaded  the  better  : 
let  it  stand  by  the  fire  about  two  hours,  then  make  it 
up  into  loaves  and  bake  them. 

In  the  northern  counties,  where  leaven  is  most 
used,  it  is  common  to  mix  some  rye  flour , in  the 
proportion  of  about  a fourth  part,  with  the  wheaten 
flour  in  leavened  bread,  and  which,  in  all  common 
household  bread,  is  a great  improvement. 

606.  To  make  Bread  with  Yeast. 

Put  some  water  milk-warm  to  as  much  yeast  as  will 
be  required,  stir  it  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  to 
settle  five  or  six  minutes ; then  make  a hole  in  the 
middle  of  your  flour,  and  pour  the  water  carefully 
off,  leaving  the  brown  sediment  at  the  bottom  ; add 
more  water,  and  mix  it  with  a part  of  the  flour  into 
a kind  of  batter ; strew  a little  flour  over  it,  and  let  the 
remainder  lie  round  it.  This  is  called  setting  the 
sponge,  and  should  be  done  two  hours  at  the  least 
previous  to  kneading  ; for  a large  quantity  it  should 
be  done  the  night  before,  and  by  morning  it  will 
be  much  risen : add  then  more  warm  water  and  some 
salt,  knead  it  exceedingly  well  into  rather  a stiff 
dough,  and  let  it  rise  two  hours  or  less  according  to 
quantity  ; then  make  it  into  loaves. 

A quartern  loaf  requires  about  two  hours  in  a well- 
heated  oven,  larger  ones  in  proportion. 

607.  Bread  with  Potatoes. 

To  fourteen  pounds  of  good  sound  flour,  either 
coarse  or  fine,  take  five  pounds  of  potatoes,  pared 
and  washed  very  clean,  boil  them  in  a proper  quan- 
tity of  water  till  quite  soft,  mash  them  and  rub  them 
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through  a wire-sieve  into  the  middle  of  the  flour, 
adding  water  sufficient  to  make  it  of  a proper  heat, 
and  some  salt ; when  well  mixed,  add  a due  propor- 
tion of  yeast ; cleared  with  warm  water  as  in  the 
preceding  receipt,  let  it  rise  an  hour  or  more  in  the 
sponge,  and  then  knead  it  very  well ; let  it  stand  to 
rise  an  hour,  or  longer,  according  to  quantity,  and 
bake  it  in  the  usual  way. 

This  bread  eats  well,  and  is  not  so  soon  stale  as  the 
common  bread. 

608.  To  make  Bread  with  a mixture  of  Rice. 

Boil  a pound  of  rice  in  water  till  quite  tender,  pour 
off  the  water,  and  put  the  rice  before  it  is  cold  to  six 
pounds  of  flour ; add  the  usual  quantity  of  yeast,  a 
little  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  salt,  and  as 
much  lukewarm  water  (adding  the  water  the  rice  was 
boiled  in)  as  will  make  it  into  dough  ; it  will  require 
the  same  time  to  rise,  and  is  to  be  baked  in  the  same 
way. 

609.  Bread  for  Toast  and  Butter. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour  after  being  gently  warmed 
before  the  fire,  and  rub  into  it  half  a pound  of  boiled 
and  well-dried  mealy  potatoes.  When  well  mixed, 
add  a proper  quantity  of  yeast  and  salt,  with  warm 
milk  and  water  sufficient  to  make  it  into  dough, 
which  must  be  allowed  two  hours  to  rise,  before 
being  formed  into  a loaf ; then  put  it  into  a tin,  and 
when  in  the  oven  take  care  it  be  not  over-browned. 

610.  Scalded  Bread. 

Take  about  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  flour  you 
intend  to  use,  pour  boiling  water  , upon  it,  stirring  it 
till  it  be  rather  a stiff  paste,  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then 
knead  it,  with  the  remainder  of  the  flour,  adding 
warm  water,  yeast,  and  salt  as  for  other  bread : it 
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must  be  extremely  well  kneaded,  then  let  it  rise  two 
or  three  hours ; bake  it  in  tins  that  will  hold  about 
nine  pounds  ; the  oven  should  be  hot  as  for  other 
bread  when  first  put  in,  but  it  should  remain  in  the 
oven  some  time  longer  than  bread  made  in  the  usual 
way.  It  is  usual  to  put  it  in  the  oven  at  night, 
whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  night-bread. 
When  baked,  fold  it  in  a clean  wet  cloth,  and  put  it 
in  the  cellar  a day  or  two  before  it  is  cut.  This  is  an 
excellent  way  of  making  bread,  and  will  keep  well  if 
properly  managed  : but  much  depends  on  the  knead- 
ing and  the  heat  of  the  oven.  It  is  only  proper  for 
coarse  flour ; that  makes  the  best  bread  where  the 
corn  is  ground  all  together,  or  only  a little  of  the 
coarse  bran  taken  out. 

611.  Common  Wheaten  Bread  on  Mr.  CobbetCs 
Plan , 

Make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  a bushel  of  flour  ; stir 
a pint  of  yeast  into  some  milk-warm  water,  let  it 
stand  a little  to  settle,  then  pour  it  into  the  middle  of 
the  flour,  and  stir  it  with  a wooden  slice  about  a 
minute,  till  you  have  a thin  batter ; sprinkle  a little 
flour  over  the  batter,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a 
cloth  three  or  four  folds  to  keep  it  warm  ; set  it  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  fire,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  season  of  the  year : when 
the  batter  has  risen  enough  to  make  cracks  through 
which  it  ferments,  form  the  whole  into  dough  thus: — 
strew  in  six  ounces  of  salt,  then  work  the  flour  into 
the  batter  round  the  edges,  pouring  in  milk-warm 
water,  or  milk,  as  it  is  wanted,  till  the  whole  is  moist- 
ened ; knead  it  extremely  well.  It  may  then  either 
be  immediately  formed  into  loaves,  letting  them  rise 
twenty  minutes  before  put  in  the  oven  ; or  let  the 
dough  rise  an  hour  in  the  mass,  and  then  make  it  up 
into  loaves,  Bake  according  to  the  size. 
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612.  French  Bread. 

Take  a peck  of  fine  flour,  make  a hole  in  the  middle, 
put  a quart  of  lukewarm  milk  and  water  to  some 
good  yeast,  stir  it  well  together  and  let  it  stand  five 
or  six  minutes  to  settle,  then  pour  it  carefully  through 
a hair-sieve  into  the  flour  (leaving  the  brown  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  the  basin),  stir  it  till  of  the 
consistence  of  thickish  batter,  throw  a cloth  over,  and 
let  it  rise  an  hour  in  a warm  place  ; then  add  an 
ounce  of  sifted  sugar,  a little  salt,  and  as  much  luke- 
warm milk  with  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  melted 
in  it  as  will  make  it  into  dough  of  a moderate  stiff- 
ness ; let  it  rise  another  hour,  then  mould  it  up  into 
bricks,  lay  them  on  tins,  and  set  them  before  the  fire 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  rise,  lightly  covered  with 
a cloth ; bake  in  a brisk  oven. 

This  is  the  French  bread  as  made  in  England,  but 
in  France  it  is  usually  made  with  leaven. 

613.  Another  way  to  make  French  Bread. 

Take  a quarter  of  a peck  of  the  finest  flour,  a little 
salt,  yeast,  and  as  much  milk  rather  warm  as  will 
make  it  into  a light  dough,  adding  the  yolks  of  three 
and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  and  strained ; stir 
it  about  and  beat  it  a little,  but  do  not  knead  it.  Have 
ready  three  quart  wooden  dishes,  lightly  rubbed  over 
with  a little  butter,  divide  the  dough  into  them,  set 
to  rise,  then  turn  them  out  into  a quick  oven.  Rasp 
them  when  baked. 

614.  Bread , with  a Mixture  of  Wheat  and 

Jndian-Corn  Flour. 

Take  one-third  of  Indian-corn  flour  to  two-thirds  of 
wheat-flour  ; scald  the  corn-flour  by  pouring  on  it, 
and  mixing  it  up  with  a quart  of  boiling  water  to 
every  four  and  a half  pounds,  which  will  only  just  wet 
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it  in  such  a degree  as  to  leave  part  of  it  quite  dry. 
Having  thus  scalded  the  corn-flour,  lay  it  out  in 
small  lumps  on  a clean  board  to  cool ; then  take  it 
and  rub  it  well  into  the  two-thirds  of  wheat-flour ; 
this  being  done,  the  whole  will  appear  like  dry  flour, 
then  proceed  as  directed  in  No.  611,  to  set  the 
sponge,  to  let  it  rise,  to  make  the  dough  and  bake 
it.  The  finer  the  wheat  flour  is,  the  more  water  it 
will  absorb ; but  the  very  finest  of  wheat-flour  will 
not  absorb  so  much  water,  pound  for  pound,  as  corn- 
flour. 

615.  Potato-Flour. 

The  potatoes  must  be  clean  washed,  pared,  and 
lightly  grated  into  an  earthen  pan  of  cold  water  ; let 
it  stand  till  the  pulp  falls  to  the  bottom  and  the  water 
begins  to  clear,  then  pour  off  the  water,  and  add  a 
good  deal  more  of  spring  water,  stirring  the  pulp 
with  your  hand  ; rub  it  through  a hair-sieve,  pouring 
plenty  of  water  upon  it  in  passing  through  the  sieve  ; 
let  the  water  stand  till  the  farina  subsides  and  the 
water  clears,  then  pour  the  water  gently  off,  add  fresh 
water  several  times ; then  put  the  farina  upon  earthen 
dishes  before  the  fire,  covered  with  paper  to  keep  out 
the  dust ; when  quite  dry,  pound  or  roll  it  to  a fine 
powder,  and  sift  it  through  a lawn  sieve. 

The  fibre  that  remains  in  the  sieve  may  be  used 
with  wheat-flour  in  making  bread,  as  directed  in  the 
following  receipt. 

The  potato-flour  keeps  well  in  tin  canisters  or 
bottles,  and  may  be  very  usefully  applied  to  a variety 
of  purposes. 

616.  Potato-Flour. 

Twelve  pounds  of  wheat-flour  kneaded  with  six 
pounds  of  the  fibre  of  potatoes,  will  produce,  when 
well  baked,  twenty-one  pounds  of  excellent  bread. 
The  mode  of  preparing  the  fibre  is  as  follows : — 
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After  washing  it  in  two  waters,  place  it  about  an 
hour  upon  a sieve  to  drain,  and  add  to  it  in  its  raw 
state  the  usual  quantity  of  yeast  mixed  with  a little 
warm  water  and  salt ; let  it  stand  about  an  hour,  then 
work  it  well  in  the  flour.  It  requires  very  little  addi- 
tion of  water,  but  rather  a longer  time  to  rise. 

A wholesome  bread  may  be  made  with  the  potato 
fibre  and  either  barley-flour  or  oatmeal.  The  addition 
of  some  of  the  potato-flour  which  has  been  separated 
from  the  fibre  (by  washing  and  afterwards  dried), 
would  make  it  more  nourishing. 

In  a time  of  scarcity  and  bad  harvest  the  corn  is 
generally  unsound,  and  often  very  difficult  and 
troublesome  to  make  the  flour  into  bread  at  all ; in 
such  a case,  the  common  soda  will  be  found  one  of 
the  most  simple  and  best  means  to  remedy  that 
defect,  in  the  proportion  of  a quarter  of  a pound  to 
every  fifteen  pounds  of  flour;  in  some  instances  more 
might  be  required,  and  others  less,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  flour.  The  flour  should  be  made  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  the  soda  either  powdered  fine  and 
mixed  with  it,  or  dissolved  in  the  water  you  make  up 
the  bread  with.  It  is  a much  more  wholesome  ingre- 
dient to  mix  in  bread  than  alum  and  many  other 
things  which  are  used  for  that  purpose,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  tried. 

When  a loaf  is  hard  baked,  it  answers  exceedingly 
well  to  wash  it  very  well  with  a clean  cloth  and  cold 
water,  a short  time  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven, 
or  while  it  continues  hot ; fold  it  in  a cloth,  and  lay 
it  in  the  cellar  a day  or  two  before  you  cut  it. 

617.  Apple  Bread. 

A very  light  pleasant  bread  is  made  in  France,  of  a 
mixture  of  apples,  (when  pared,  cored,  and  baked ; 
or  stewed  with  very  little  water,)  and  flour,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  apples  to  two  of  flour,  em- 
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ploying  the  usual  quantity  of  purified  yeast,  which 
must  be  beaten  up  in  the  flour  with  the  warm  pulp 
of  the  apples,  the  sponge  may  then  be  considered  set; 
let  it  rise  eight  or  ten  hours,  then  make  it  up,  and 
bake  it  in  long  loaves  like  large  rol  Is ; little  or  no 
water  is  necessary. 

618.  Bath  Buns. 

To  three  pounds  of  flour  take  four  spoonsful  of  yeast, 
three  eggs,  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  melted  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  milk,  a few  caraway  seeds,  and  a 
little  salt,  mix  all  together  in  rather  a light  dough, 
let  it  stand  till  well  risen,  then  lay  it  on  tins  in 
small  cakes ; dip  a clean  feather  in  a little  milk  and 
wet  them  over,  then  bake  them  in  a brisk  oven. 

619.  Cheltenham  Buns. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  in  three  pounds  of  flour, 
set  it  to  rise  with  a little  good  yeast,  and  a pint  and 
a half  of  warm  new  milk ; when  risen  well  in  the 
sponge,  add  two  eggs  well-beaten,  half  a pound  of 
good  raw  sugar,  half  a pound  of  currants,  and  a 
little  salt ; mix  all  well  together  in  rather  a light 
dough,  set  it  to  rise  again,  then  make  it  up  into  buns, 
and  bake  them  in  small  tins  in  rather  a brisk  oven. 
Half  a pound  of  raisins  may  be  added. 

620.  Buns. 

Rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  two  pounds 
of  flour  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar 
powdered  ; add  two  eggs  well- beaten,  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  yeast,  and  a table-spoonful  of  caraway- 
seeds  ; mix  the  whole  into  a paste,  about  the  stiff- 
ness of  bread-dough,  with  warm  milk ; let  it  stand 
to  rise,  and  make  it  into  buns,  and  bake  them  in  a 
brisk  oven. 
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621.  Excellent  Buns. 

To  three  and  a half  pounds  of  flour,  take  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar, 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  a pint  and  three-quarters  of 
new  milk  just  warm,  and  four  table- spoonsful  of 
good  yeast;  let  it  rise  well  in  sponge,  then  mix  them 
up  with  currants,  caraway-seeds,  lemon-peel  grated, 
or  candied  lemon.  They  should  be  very  light,  and 
baked  in  cheesecake  tins. 

They  are  very  nice  without  the  currants. 

622.  Common  Buns, 

To  three  pounds  of  flour  put  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
rub  in  a quarter  of  pound  of  butter  and  a little  salt ; 
warm  nearly  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  and  mix 
with  it  five  table-spoon sful  of  yeast ; when  it  has 
stood  a little  to  settle,  clear  it  off  into  the  middle  of 
the  flour,  stirring  it  till  of  a thin  batter,  cover  it  and 
let  it  rise  well  in  the  sponge ; then  mix  it  up  with 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  currants,  well  cleaned, 
a tea-spoonful  of  ginger,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cara- 
way-seeds. Make  it  up  into  buns,  cover  them  with 
a cloth,  and  let  them  rise  twenty  minutes,  or  half 
an  hour  in  cold  weather,  and  bake  them  in  a brisk 
oven. 

623.  Hard  Biscuits. 

Warm  two  ounces  of  butter  in  as  much  skimmed  milk 
as  will  make  a pound  of  flour  into  a stiff  paste,  beat 
it  with  a paste  roller,  and  work  it  smooth,  roll  it  out 
thin,  and  cut  it  into  round  cakes,  prick  them  with  a 
fork.  Six  minutes  will  bake  them. 

624.  Biscuits  or  Cracknels. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  rub  in  six  ounces  of 
butter  quite  fine,  very  little  salt,  one  egg  well  beaten, 
with  a small  table-spoonful  of  well-purified  yeast, 
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mix  all  together  with  as  much  skimmed  milk  as  will 
make  it  a very  stiff  paste,  knead  it,  and  beat  it  with 
a paste  roller  till  perfectly  smooth ; cover  with  a 
cloth,  and  let  it  stand  an  hour  and  a half  or  two 
hours,  then  roll  it  out  as  thin  as  possible,  cut  the 
cakes  with  a tin  cutter,  and  prick  them  with  a stamp 
made  with  wire  for  the  purpose  the  size  of  the  bis- 
cuit, bake  them  on  tins  in  rather  a quick  oven. 
The  paste  must  be  very  stiff,  or  the  biscuits  will  not 
be  nice.  They  will  keep  good  for  many  weeks  in  a 
dry  place. 

625.  Excellent  Biscuits. 

To  a pound  of  flour  put  a little  salt  and  one  egg  well 
beaten,  mix  it  up  with  as  much  water  (with  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  yeast)  as  will  make  it  up  in  a stiff  paste,  knead 
it  till  quite  smooth,  cover  it  up  close  half  an  hour, 
then  roll  it  out,  and  put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  as  for  puff  paste,  dredge  with  flour,  and  roll 
it  out  well,  stamp  or  prick,  and  cut  it  in  squares  or 
any  form  you  please,  bake  in  rather  a quick  oven. 

626.  Abemethy  Biscuits. 

To  seven  pounds  of  flour,  one  quart  of  new  milk, 
half  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  loaf-sugar, 
add  two  ounces  of  caraway-seeds  ; mix  and  knead 
them  very  well  together,  then  roll  them  out,  cut  and 
stamp  them  with  a block.  Bake  them  in  a quick 
oven. 

627.  Plain  Crisp  Biscuits. 

Take  a pound  of  flour,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well- 
beaten,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  new  milk,  make  it 
up  in  a stiff  paste,  knead  it  well  and  beat  it  with  the 
paste  roller,  till  quite  smooth,  then  roll  it  out  very 
thin,  cut  it  into  biscuits,  and  bake  them  in  rather  a 
quick  oven ; they  should  be  quite  dry  and  crisp. 
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628.  Crushers , or  Stamped  Biscuits. 

Rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  a pound  of 
flour,  mix  with  cold  water,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
yeast,  knead  it  till  quite  smooth,  cover  it  on  the 
board  with  a basin  for  half  an  hour,  make  it  into 
balls,  and  put  each  into  the  mould  of  a small  butter 
print,  or  roll  out  the  paste  about  the  third  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  stamp  it  with  the  print. 

629.  Excellent  Rolls . 

Warm  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a pint  of  milk,  put  to 
it  a spoonful  and  a half  of  yeast,  and  a little  salt. 
Put  two  pounds  of  flour  in  a bowl,  and  mix  in  the 
above  ; let  it  rise  an  hour,  then  knead  it  well ; make 
it  into  seven  rolls,  and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

A little  saffron  boiled  in  half  a tea- cupful  of  the 
milk,  and  strained  into  the  above,  is  an  improve- 
ment. 

630.  Rolls  with  a mixture  of  Potatoes. 

Dry  a pound  and  a half  of  flour.  Bruise  a pound 
of  well-boiled  mealy  potatoes,  mash  them  with  half 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  half  a pint  of  milk,  till 
they  will  pass  through  a wire-sieve.  Put  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  warm  milk  to  three  table-spoonsful  of 
good  yeast,  add  a little  salt,  and  make  it  the  usual 
stiffness  of  dough.  Let  it  stand  before  the  fire  to 
rise,  then  work  it  up  into  common-sized  rolls,  and 
bake  them  half  an  hour  in  a pretty  quick  oven.  They 
eat  well  toasted  and  buttered. 

631.  French  Rolls . 

Rub  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour ; add 
to  it  one  egg,  two  spoonsful  of  yeast,  and  a little 
salt,  mixed  with  as  much  milk,  just  warmed,  as  will 
make  it  into  a light  paste.  Let  this  rise  half  an 
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hour,  then  make  it  into  moderate-sized  rolls,  and  set 
them  before  the  fire  half  an  hour  longer.  Half  an 
hour  will  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

632.  Brentford  Rolls. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  a 
little  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar  finely  powdered. 
Put  to  these  three  large  spoonsful  of  good  yeast,  and 
milk  enough  made  just  warm,  to  mix  it  into  a light 
paste.  Set  this  before  the  fire  to  rise  for  half  an 
hour,  then  roll  out  the  dough  thin,  make  it  into 
twelve  rolls,  let  them  stand  before  the  fire  to  rise,  and 
bake  them  in  a brisk  oven. 

633.  Breakfast  Cakes. 

Rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  two  pounds 
and  a quarter  of  flour,  put  to  it  a little  yeast,  three 
eggs  and  a pint  of  warm  new  milk,  with  a little  salt, 
knead  it  up  and  let  it  stand  on  the  hearth  to  rise, 
then  make  it  into  rolls  or  cakes,  cover  them  with  a 
cloth,  and  let  them  rise  a little  longer,  bake  them  in 
a moderate  oven. 

634.  Common  Tea  Cakes. 

To  two  pounds  of  flour,  take  half  a pint  of  new 
milk,  and  nearly  the  same  of  water,  hot  enough  to 
make  the  whole  a proper  warmth  to  mix  with  three 
table-spoonsful  of  good  yeast,  let  it  settle  a little,  rub 
two  ounces  of  butter  in  the  flour,  and  a little  salt ; mix 
in  the  yeast,  &c.,  and  let  it  rise  in  sponge,  then  make 
it  up  in  the  usual  way. 

Currants  may  be  added. 

635.  Scotch  Tea  Cakes. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour  well-dried,  with  a little 
salt  in  it,  warm  a pint  and  a quarter  of  new  milk,  put 
half  of  it  to  four  large  spoonsful  of  good  yeast. 
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stirring  it  well ; when  settled,  mix  it  into  the  middle 
of  the  flour,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  melted 
in  the  remainder  of  the  milk,  let  it  stand  covered  up 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then  add  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  four  table-spoonsful  of  warm  cream,  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  half  an  ounce  of  caraway- seeds, 
and  half  a pound  of  good  sugar,  mix  all  well  toge- 
ther, and  when  risen,  make  it  up  in  cakes,  lay  them 
on  warm  tins,  rubbed  over  with  a little  butter,  cover 
them  with  a cloth,  and  set  them  on  the  hearth  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  then  bake  them  in  rather  a brisk 
oven.  The  seeds  may  be  omitted,  if  preferred. 

636.  Norton  Crumpets. 

To  a quart  of  good  milk,  rather  warm,  take  four 
large  spoonsful  of  purified  yeast,  and  a little  salt, 
mixing  it  by  degrees  into  as  much  flour  (beating  it  a 
little  to  take  out  the  lumps)  as  will  make  rather  a 
thick  batter,  and  add  two  well-beaten  eggs,  then  cover 
and  set  it  on  the  hearth  to  rise ; when  well  risen,  keep 
taking  the  batter  from  the  top  with  a wooden  spoon, 
and  bake  it  on  a bake-stone  or  iron-plate,  rubbed 
over  with  a bit  of  butter  in  a clean  cloth : about  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  batter  will  make  a good-sized 
crumpet ; turn  them  as  soon  as  possible  after  you  lay 
them  on  with  a tin  slice  the  size  of  the  cake ; when 
browned,  turn  them  again,  and  lay  them  on  a cooler 
part  of  the  stone  to  soak  a little,  always  keep  the 
hottest  part  to  pour  the  fresh  batter  upon,  and  take 
care  they  do  not  burn.  As  they  are  baked,  lay  them 
on  a clean  cloth,  and  keep  them  covered.  When  to 
be  used,  toast  them,  or  lay  them  on  a tin  with  a clean 
wet  cloth  over  them,  set  them  in  the  oven,  and  they 
will  eat  as  if  fresh  baked.  To  dip  them  quickly  in 
milk  or  water,  answers  the  same  purpose  as  a wet 
cloth.  Be  careful  not  to  dry  them,  or  they  will  not 
be  nice. 
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637.  Common  Crumpets. 

Take  a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  just  warm,  mix  with 
it  five  table-spoonsful  of  good  yeast ; when  it  has 
stood  to  settle,  pour  it  off  by  degrees  into  two  pounds 
of  flour  and  a little  salt,  stirring  it  till  well-mixed, 
beat  it  till  it  become  a thick  batter.  A small  portion 
of  salt  of  tartar  dissolved  in  a little  milk  (in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  a tea-spoonful  to  two  pounds  of  flour) 
and  stirred  well  in,  is  a great  improvement.  When 
well-risen,  bake  them  as  above. 

638.  Potato  Crumpets. 

Grate  some  potatoes  of  the  most  mealy  kind  into 
some  clean  water,  rub  them  through  a hair-sieve, 
addin  g plenty  of  water,  then  pour  off  the  water,  leav- 
ing the  starch  quite  clear  at  the  bottom  ; mix  it  with 
the  potatoes,  and  to  about  three  pounds  of  potatoes, 
mix  half  a pound  of  flour,  an  egg,  and  a little  salt ; 
bake  them  in  the  same  manner  as  crumpets,  and  but- 
ter them  hot.  A spoonful  of  yeast  may  be  added. 

639.  Muffins. 

To  three  pounds  of  the  finest  flour,  take  a pint  and  a 
half  of  warm  milk  and  water,  with  some  good  yeast 
well-purified,  and  a little  salt,  strain  the  liquor  into 
the  flour,  and  beat  it  a quarter  of  an  hour ; set  it  an 
hour  to  rise,  put  it  into  pieces  the  size  of  an  egg,  roll 
them  in  the  hand  like  balls,  put  them  on  a cloth 
dredged  well  with  flour,  and  laid  on  the  hearth ; lay  a 
clean  flannel  over  them  as  you  roll  them  up,  also 
keep  the  dough  closely-covered  the  whole  of  the 
time.  All  the  dough  being  rolled  into  balls,  those 
first  done  will  be  ready  for  baking,  and  will  spread 
out  into  the  right  form  for  muffins ; lay  them  on  the 
heated  plate  or  stone,  and  as  the  bottom  begins  to 
change  colour,  turn  them  on  the  other  side,  but  be 
careful  they  do  not  burn. 
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A little  soda  dissolved  in  a little  water,  and  mixed 
well  in,  helps  to  lighten  the  dough. 

640.  Muffins  another  way . 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  make  a hole  in  the  mid- 
dle, then  mix  two  or  three  large  spoonsful  of  yeast 
with  a little  salt,  and  as  much  milk  rather  warm  as 
will  make  it  into  a light  paste,  (it  will  take  about  a 
pint  and  a half,)  pour  it  into  the  middle  of  the  flour, 
stirring  a little  of  the  flour  into  it;  let  it  stand  all 
night  covered  with  a cloth,  then  beat  it  well  together, 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  let  it  stand  an  hour  to  rise,  then 
take  the  batter  out  with  a large  spoon,  and  lay  it  on 
a board  well-dredged  with  flour,  in  round  pieces  little 
larger  than  an  egg,  cover  them  with  a flannel  on  the 
hearth  till  the  stone  be  hot,  then  slide  them  off  the 
board  upon  the  stone  or  iron-plate  ; when  browned  on 
the  under-side,  turn  them. 

641.  Yorkshire  Muffins. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour  with  a little  salt,  warm  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  mix  a part  of  it  to  four  large 
spoonsful  of  fresh  yeast,  and  melt  two  ounces  of  butter 
in  the  remainder ; put  it  in  the  flour  with  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  when  the  yeast  is  settled,  add  it  to 
the  flour,  and  mix  all  well  together ; beat  the  dough 
with  a wooden  spoon  twenty  minutes,  make  it  up  into 
balls  on  a board  well- dredged  ; lay  a cloth  in  a tray 
on  the  hearth,  dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  as  you 
make  them  up  lay  them  on  at  a proper  distance  from 
each  other,  in  order  that  they  may  not  run  together 
in  rising ; cover  them  with  a cloth,  and  in  about 
twenty  minutes  have  your  tins  hot,  lay  them  on 
quickly  and  shape  them  a little  with  your  fingers, 
bake  them  in  a quick  oven,  and  watch  them  well. 

A tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 
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little  of  the  milk,  and  mixed  up  with  the  dough,  adds 
much  to  the  lightness,  and  is  a wholesome  addition. 

642.  Rusks , or  Tops  and  Bottoms. 

Beat  four  eggs  with  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  in  which 
has  been  melted  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  add 
to  it  two  large  spoonsful  of  yeast,  and  three  ounces 
of  sugar ; put  them  by  degrees  into  as  much  flour  as 
will  make  a very  light  paste,  rather  like  batter ; let 
it  rise  before  the  fire  half  an  hour,  then  add  more 
flour  to  make  it  a little  stiffer.  Work  it  well  and 
divide  it  into  small  cakes  and  flatten  them ; when 
baked  and  cold,  slice  them,  and  put  them  in  a cool 
oven  to  dry  and  brown  a little. 

643.  Rusks. 

To  three  pounds  of  flour,  take  six  ounces  of  sifted 
sugar,  six  ounces  of  butter,  and  three  spoonsful  of 
yeast,  mix  it  with  as  much  new  milk,  rather  warm,  as 
will  make  it  into  rather  a light  dough,  set  it  before 
the  fire  to  rise  ; when  risen,  roll  it  into  cakes,  about 
five  or  six  inches  in  length  and  two  broad,  and  bake 
them  in  a moderate  oven ; when  baked,  cut  them 
into  thin  slices  and  dry  them  upon  tins  in  a very  slow 
oven. 


644.  Italian  Rusks. 

Cut  a savoy  or  lemon- cake  in  two,  and  then  into 
slices,  lay  them  on  a baking  tin,  and  dry  them  in  a 
slow  oven,  till  they  are  of  a nice  light  brown,  and 
quite  crisp. 

645.  Common  Rusks. 

Take  a pound  of  white  bread  dough,  roll  in  it  four 
ounces  of  butter ; when  well  incorporated,  make  it  up 
into  rolls,  bake  in  a quick  oven.  When  the  rolls  are 
cold  and  the  oven  cool,  slice  them  and  lay  them  on 
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tins  to  dry.  These  rusks  are  very  suitable  for  the 
weak  and  sickly. 

646.  Potato  Cake . 

Peel,  boil,  and  mash  very  fine,  after  being  well-dried, 
two  pounds  of  potatoes,  add  three  ounces  of  butter, 
two  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
currants,  and  three  well-beaten  eggs  ; bake  it  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

647.  Irish  Spotted  or  Freckled  Bread. 

To  six  pounds  of  flour,  melt  a pound  of  butter  in 
little  more  than  a quart  of  new  milk,  adding  six  table- 
spoonsful  of  yeast  and  a little  salt ; when  it  has  risen, 
mix  in  half  a pound  of  sugar,  the  same  quantity  of 
currants  well-cleaned  and  dried,  and  raisins  stoned 
and  chopped  a little,  a few  almonds  blanched  and 
chopped,  and  some  candied  orange.  Bake  it  in  two 
loaves. 

This  Irish  breached , or  mottled  loaf,  is  the  holiday- 
cake  of  Munster. 

648.  Common  Seed  Loaf. 

To  about  three  pounds  of  white  bread  dough  that  has 
been  mixed  with  milk,  or  tea-cake  paste,  put  half  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar  and  some  caraway-seeds, 
knead  it  well,  and  bake  as  common  bread. 

649.  A Sally  Lunn. 

(A  well-known  cake  at  Bath.) 

To  two  pounds  of  flour,  take  half  a pint  of  milk  and 
half  a pint  of  cream,  with  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut ; when  a little  warm,  put  to  it  three  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  three  or  four  spoonsful  of  well- 
purified  yeast,  and  a little  salt ; mix  the  whole  toge- 
ther, and  let  it  rise  an  hour,  then  make  it  into  cakes, 
and  lay  them  on  tins  lightly  rubbed  over  with  a little 
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butter ; let  them  stand  on  the  hearth  to  rise  about 
twenty  minutes,  covered  with  a thin  cloth,  then  bake 
them  in  rather  a quick  oven. 

650.  Wigs. 

Two  pounds  of  flour,  mix  with  it  half  a pound  of 
sugar  sifted,  and  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds;  melt 
half  a pound  of  butter  in  a pint  of  milk  ; when  about 
as  warm  as  new  milk,  put  to  it  three  eggs,  leaving 
out  one  white,  and  a spoonful  of  yeast,  mix  them  well 
together,  and  let  the  paste  stand  five  hours  to  rise ; 
make  it  into  wigs,  and  bake  them  on  tins. 

651.  Wigs. 

Two  pounds  of  flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
rubbed  in  it,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  very 
little  salt,  and  three  spoonsful  of  new  yeast ; make  it 
into  a light  paste  with  half  a pint  of  warm  cream,  let 
it  stand  an  hour  to  rise ; then  make  it  up  into  wigs. 
Bake  them  on  tins  in  a quick  oven.  Caraway-seeds 
may  be  added,  if  approved.  They  may  also  be  made 
into  large  round  cakes,  crossed  so  as  to  be  easily  di- 
vided into  quarters,  and  stand  before  the  fire  to  rise 
on  the  tins,  before  they  are  baked. 

652.  Yorkshire  Cakes. 

Dry  a pound  and  a half  of  flour  before  the  fire ; beat 
up  an  egg  with  a spoonful  of  good  yeast,  add  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  new  milk  lukewarm  ; strain  the 
whole  through  a hair-sieve  into  the  flour,  mix  it 
lightly  into  dough,  and  let  it  rise  by  the  fire  an  hour, 
then  make  it  up  into  cakes,  rub  the  tins  with  very 
little  butter,  and  let  them  be  warm  when  you  lay  the 
cakes  on  them,  cover  with  a thin  cloth,  and  let  them  rise 
on  the  hearth  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes ; bake 
them  in  a brisk  oven.  This  makes  very  good  buns, 
with  a little  good  moist-sugar  and  a few  caraway-seeds. 
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653.  Oatcake. 

Mix  some  good  oatmeal  with  a little  salt  and  warm 
water,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  yeast,  beat  till  it  is 
quite  smooth  and  rather  a thick  batter,  cover  and  let 
it  stand  to  rise,  then  bake  on  a hot  bake -stone,  in  the 
game  manner  as  crumpets,  but  not  quite  so  quick. 

Those  who  like  them  soured  should  ‘ lay  the 
leaven,'  as  it  is  called,  over-night. 

654.  Clap  Bread. 

Mix  some  oatmeal  and  water  well-together,  about  the 
same  consistence  as  common  dough,  then  roll  it  out 
into  cakes  as  thin  as  possible ; bake  them  on  a stone 
or  iron-plate  of  a moderate  heat,  over  the  fire  ; when 
baked  on  both  sides,  set  them  on  an  edge  before  the 
fire  till  perfectly  dry. 

This  bread  will  continue  good  many  weeks,  if  kept 
in  a dry  place.  It  is  very  good  with  cheese  or  but- 
ter, and  may  be  toasted,  if  preferred. 

655.  Potato  Cakes. 

Boil  and  mash  some  good  mealy  potatoes  with  a little 
butter  and  salt,  add  a little  good  yeast  and  a few 
spoonsful  of  milk,  with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it 
the  consistence  of  dough  ; roll  it  into  cakes,  let  them 
rise  two  hours,  then  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

The  potatoes  should  be  well-dried  after  being 
boiled. 

656.  Ferment  for  Bread , used  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Long  Island , in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Take  as  many  hops  as  may  be  held  between  the 
thumb  and  three  fingers,  put  them  into  a pint  and  a 
half  or  a quart  of  water,  and  boil  them  well  together ; 
put  in  a few  slices  of  apples ; then  pour  the  liquor  off, 
or  strain  it  through  a coarse  cloth,  and  add  three  or 
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four  spoonsful  of  molasses  (treacle),  and  stir  in  as 
much  flour  as  will  mingle  it  to  the  consistency  of  thin 
batter.  Set  the  whole  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen 
fire-place,  or  in  any  temperature  of  moderate  warmth, 
until  a fermentation  takes  place,  which  will  happen  in 
a few  hours,  then  mix  it  with  flour. 

This  will  be  sufficient,  for  one  baking,  for  a family 
of  eight  or  ten  persons. 

657.  The  method  of  making  Leaven. 

(As  practised  in  the  Northern  Counties.) 

When  leaven  is  to  be  first  produced,  a lump  of  yeast- 
dough  must  be  put  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  set  in 
a cool  damp  place.  In  about  ten  or  fourteen  days  it 
will  be  in  a proper  state  to  use  as  a ferment  for  bread. 
At  every  making  of  bread,  a sufficient  quantity  of  the 
leavened  dough  should  be  laid  by  for  leaven  against 
the  next  baking.  The  makers  of  bread  with  leaven 
have  learnt  from  experience,  that  it  is  best  to  use  the 
same  pan  for  keeping  the  leaven,  and  the  same  tub 
for  making  the  bread,  without  ever  washing  them. 
They  are  kept  clean  by  scraping.  It  is  usual  to 
borrow  a piece  of  leaven  to  begin  with ; if  this  can 
be  done,  it  is  better  than  to  make  it  for  immediate 
use. 


658.  To  make  and  preserve  Yeast. 

(As  practised  in  America.) 

To  make  it : — Boil  a handful  of  hops  in  three  pints 
of  water  three  or  four  minutes  ; the  water  must  boil 
when  the  hops  are  put  in  ; strain  the  liquor,  and  then 
thicken  it  with  flour  to  the  consistence  of  starch.  Let 
it  stand  till  it  is  about  milk-warm,  and  put  it  into  a 
jar  large  enough  to  allow  room  for  it  to  rise;  then 
add  a tea-cupful  of  yeast,  and  let  it  work. 

To  preserve  it: — After  the  yeast  has  risen  suffi- 
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ciently,  add  as  much  meal  made  from  Indian  com 
(or  coarse  flour)  as  will  make  it  stiff  enough  to  he 
rolled  thin  ; then  immediately,  and  before  it  rises  a 
second  time,  roll  it,  and  with  a tea- cup  or  tin  cutter, 
cut  it  into  cakes,  and  dry  them  in  the  shade,  in  an  airy 
room,  or  any  other  suitable  place.  Turn  them  three 
or  four  times  a day.  After  they  are  quite  dry,  put 
them  into  a basket  or  bag,  and  keep  them  aired,  and 
free  from  moisture.  One  of  these  cakes,  soaked 
about  fifteen  minutes  in  cold  water,  will  be  sufficient 
for  two  good-sized  loaves. 

659.  Flour , or  Perpetual  Yeast 

Take  a pound  of  fine  flour,  and  mix  it  up  with  boiling 
water  about  the  thickness  of  moderately  thick  water- 
gruel  ; add  half  a pound  of  coarse  moist-sugar,  and 
when  it  is  lukewarm,  pour  it  upon  three  large 
spoonsful  of  well-purified  yeast  in  a pan  large 
enough  to  give  room  for  the  fermentation.  As  it 
ferments,  take  off  the  yeast,  and  put  it  into  a stone- 
bottle  with  a small  neck,  cork  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry 
warm  place.  When  half  used,  replenish  it  with  flour 
and  water  prepared  as  at  first,  but  no  addition  of 
yeast  will  be  required.  This  is  to  be  the  regular  pro- 
cess to  keep  up  the  stock. 

660.  Flour  Yeast 

Boil  one  pound  of  good  flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
brown  sugar,  and  a little  salt,  in  two  gallons  of  water 
for  an  hour ; when  milk- warm,  bottle  it  and  cork  it 
close.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  twenty-four  hours. 

One  pint  of  this  will  make  eighteen  pounds  of 
bread. 


661.  Flour  Yeast . 

Thicken  two  quarts  of  water  with  three  spoonsful  of 
fine  flour,  boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  add  half  a pound 
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of  brown  sugar ; when  nearly  cold,  put  it  in  a large 
jug  with  four  spoonsful  of  good  yeast,  shake  it  well 
together,  and  let  it  stand  one  day  to  ferment  near  the 
fire,  without  being  covered.  There  will  be  a thin 
liquor  on  the  top,  which  must  be  poured  off,  shake 
what  remains,  and  cork  it  up  for  use.  Take  four 
large  spoonsful  of  the  old  to  ferment  the  next  quan- 
tity, always  keeping  it  in  succession. 

662.  Russian  Yeast. 

Make  a thick  wort  of  ground  rye  or  malt,  and  for  a 
gallon  of  this  take  three  ounces  or  more  of  leaven, 
and  dissolve  it  in  a little  of  the  wort ; mix  the  whole, 
and  add  half  a pound  of  ground  malt;  shake  the 
mixture  for  some  time,  and  in  half  an  hour  add  two 
large  spoonsful  of  good  yeast ; cover  for  forty-eight 
hours,  and  the  whole  will  be  good  yeast. 

663.  Yeast. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  the  best  hops  in  a quarter  of 
water  till  reduced  to  a pint,  strain  it.  To  half  a 
pound  of  flour  dried  and  sifted,  take  an  ounce  of  ising- 
lass dissolved  in  warm  water  ; mix  the  whole  together 
in  six  quarts  of  warm  water,  and  a tea-cupful  of  fresh 
yeast ; let  it  stand  thirty  hours  in  a warm  place,  and 
it  will  become  excellent  yeast,  fit  for  any  purpose. 

664.  Camp  Yeast. 

Make  a thin  gruel  with  a gallon  of  spring  water, 
flour  of  rye,  wheat,  or  peas,  stir  and  boil  it  well  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  add  to  it  half  a pound  of  sugar ; 
when  about  new-milk  warm,  put  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  fresh  yeast  to  it,  cover  it  and  let  it  ferment  near 
the  fire,  or  in  a warm  place,  taking  off  the  yeast  as 
it  ferments.  Keep  a few  spoonsful  of  it  closely 
corked  in  a bottle  to  ferment  the  next.  A gill  of 
tins  yeast  is  sufficient  for  four  quartern  loaves, 
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665.  Potato  Yeast. 
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Peel  and  boil  a peck  of  potatoes,  mash  them  very 
well,  put  to  them  about  three  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
or  as  much  as  will  make  it  about  the  thickness  of  yeast, 
then  rub  it  through  a tin  colander,  and  add  half  a pound 
or  three-quarters  of  good  yeast ; put  it  in  an  earthen 
pot  and  tie  it  close  up,  it  will  keep  good  several 
months  in  cold  weather.  The  bread  will  require  three 
times  more  of  this  than  of  t,  and  rather 


Peel  and  boil  some  mealy  potatoes  till  they  are  soft, 
and  when  bruised  add  as  much  boiling  water  as  will 
make  them  of  the  consistence  of  common  yeast.  To 
every  pound  of  potatoes  put  in  two  ounces  of  coarse 
moist  sugar  or  treacle,  and  two  table-spoonsful  of 
good  yeast,  stirred  in  while  the  potatoes  are  warm. 
Make  this  in  a vessel  large  enough  to  admit  of  the 
fermentation,  and  keep  it  warm  till  it  has  done  fer- 
menting. It  will  then  be  fit  for  use.  Let  it  be  kept 
in  the  cellar. 


Put  the  yeast  in  a stone  jar  or  wide-necked  bottle, 
pour  on  it  clean  water  and  stir  it  well ; cover  the  jar 
close,  and  set  it  on  the  floor  in  the  cellar.  By 
changing  the  water  in  summer  every  two  days,  it  will 
keep  well,  and  purify  it,  that  it  may  be  used  for  any 
kind  of  bread. 

668.  To  purify  and  bleach  Yeast. 

Bad  yeast  may  be  improved  by  mixing  in  it  a little 
flour  and  sugar  with  a little  warm  water,  or  by 
bleaching  it,  that  is,  beating  up  the  yeast  with  water 
equal  in  quantity  to  itself,  and  the  white  of  an  egg 
to  a quart  of  yeast ; let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  then 


more  time  to  rise. 


666.  Potato  Yeast . 


667.  To  keep  Yeast. 
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pour  off  the  thin  part,  and  what  remains  will  be  im- 
proved yeast. 

Washing  yeast  is  to  stir  it  up  with  plenty  of  clean 
water,  let  it  stand  five  minutes,  then  pour  it  off,  and 
throw  the  brown  sediment  away,  then  let  the  other 
Stand  covered  up  till  next  day  or  till  wanted. 
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669.  Almond  Cake. 

Take  six  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  half  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  seven  eggs,  six  ounces  of  flour,  and 
the  rinds  of  four  lemons  grated ; pound  the  almonds 
very  fine  with  a little  orange-flower  water,  then  add 
the  lemon  and  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten  till  it  is  as 
white  as  a sponge  paste ; beat  up  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  in  a strong  froth  like  snow ; mix  them  very  light 
with  the  paste;  then  add  the  flour  by  degrees  as 
lightly  as  possible ; butter  a mould,  and  bake  in  a mo- 
derate oven  for  an  hour,  with  many  folds  of  paper 
under,  and  one  on  the  top. 

670.  Almond  Puff'  Cakes. 

Rub  five  ounces  of  butter  in  seven  of  flour,  and  five 
ounces  of  sugar  finely  powdered ; make  it  into  a 
stiff  paste  with  a little  rose-water ; roll  it  out  and 
strew  on  a few  sweet  almonds  blanched,  chopped 
small,  and  steeped  in  sherbet  with  a little  sugar,  then 
lay  on  a cover  of  paste,  and  bake  them  in  squares  in 
rather  a brisk  oven  ; when  nearly  enough  mark  them 
across,  and  when  done,  break  them  in  the  marks. 

671  Queen  Anne's  Biscuits. 

A pound  of  flour  w'ell  dried,  half  a pound  of  fine 
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sugar  powdered  and  sifted,  a pound  of  currants  well 
cleaned  and  dried,  and  half  a pound  of  butter.  Rub 
the  butter  in  the  flour,  then  mix  in  the  sugar  and 
currants,  add  ten  spoonsful  of  cream,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  three  spoonsful  of  rose-water,  and  a little 
mace  pounded  fine.  When  the  paste  is  well  worked 
up,  set  it  in  a dish  before  the  fire  till  it  be  thoroughly 
warm,  then  make  it  up  into  cakes,  put  them  on  a tin 
well  buttered,  prick  them  full  of  holes  on  the  top, 
and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

672.  Apple  Biscuits. 

One  pound  of  pulp  of  apples,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  powdered  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  potato  flour,  four  whites  and 
one  whole  egg,  and  essence  of  cloves. — Take  as 
many  apples  as  will  produce  a pound  of  pulp,  bake 
them  in  a quick  oven  till  quite  soft,  then  pass  them 
through  a hair-sieve ; put  them  in  a copper-pan, 
adding  the  sugar  and  an  egg,  with  a little  essence  of 
cloves  ; whisk  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  quite  hot,  then 
take  it  off*  and  whisk  it  cold ; afterwards  take  four 
whites  of  eggs  and  whisk  them  to  a strong  snow ; 
put  your  paste  in  and  mix  them  well  together ; sift 
the  potato  powder  and  flour,  and  mix  these  in  to- 
gether as  lightly  as  possible  ; dress  them  round  with 
a spoon  on  paper,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  heat, 
iceing  the  biscuits  before  you  bake  them ; viz.  beat 
up  the  whites  of  eggs  to  a strong  froth,  put  a little 
over  the  biscuits,  and  then  sift  fine  sugar  on  them. 

673.  Chesterfield  Biscuits. 

One  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  flour,  sixteen 
j eggs,  and  one  ounce  of  caraway- seeds.  Put  the 
! yolks  of  the  eggs,  sugar,  and  seeds  into  a bowl,  beat 
them  very  well ; then  beat  the  whites  to  snow,  mix 
them  in  while  the  flour  is  sifted  lightly  over ; bake 
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them  in  paper  cases ; when  done,  cut  them  in  long 
thin  slices,  and  dry  them  in  a cool  oven. 

674.  Banbury  Cakes . 

Set  a sponge  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  thick  puri- 
fied yeast,  half  a pint  of  warm  milk,  and  a pound  of 
flour ; when  risen,  mix  with  it  half  a pound  of  cur- 
rants, well  cleaned  and  dried,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  half  a pound  of  candied  orange  and  lemon  shred 
small,  one  ounce  of  spice,  such  as  powdered  cinna- 
mon, allspice,  ginger,  and  nutmeg  or  mace  ; mix 
the  whole  well  together  with  half  a pound  of  honey : 
roll  out  puff  paste  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  it 
into  rounds  with  a tin  cutter  about  four  inches  across, 
lay  on  each  with  a spoon  a small  quantity  of  the  mix- 
ture, close  it  round  with  the  fingers  in  an  oval  form, 
place  the  joining  underneath,  press  it  gently  with  the 
hand,  sift  sugar  over,  bake  them  on  a baking-plate  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven,  and  of  a light 
colour. 

675.  Berkshire  Cakes. 

To  half  a peck  of  good  flour  take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  and  mace  together, 
and  three  pounds  of  currants  well  cleaned  and  dried, 
half  a pint  of  yeast,  and  a little  rose-water  ; boil  as 
much  milk  as  will  do  to  knead  it,  and  when  nearly 
cold,  put  in  some  caraway -seeds,  work  all  well  to- 
gether at  the  fire  ; pull  it  to  pieces  several  times  be- 
fore it  is  made  up,  then  make  it  into  small  cakes, 
flatten,  and  lay  them  on  tins.  Bake  them  in  rather 
a moderate  oven. 

676.  Bath  Buns. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  in  a pound  and  a half  of 
flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered  sugar,  a 
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little  salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds ; beat 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  three  whites,  put  half  a 
pint  of  warm  milk  to  four  spoonsful  of  good  yeast ; 
when  settled,  pour  it  off  to  the  eggs,  and  mix  all  into 
the  middle  of  the  flour,  till  about  a third  of  the  flour 
is  mixed  in  ; cover  it  with  flannel,  and  set  it  before 
the  fire  to  rise  about  half  an  hour,  then  mix  all  up, 
and  cover  it  till  well  risen ; make  up  the  buns,  and 
set  them  before  the  fire  on  a baking  tin  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; bake  them  in  a quick  oven ; 
when  done,  brush  them  over  with  sugar  and  beaten 

egg- 

678.  Bath  Cakes. 

Rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour, 
put  a spoonful  of  good  yeast,  as  much  warm  cream 
as  will  make  it  into  a light  paste,  and  set  it  to  the 
fire  to  rise.  When  you  make  it  up,  add  a little 
salt,  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of  caraway-comfits ; 
work  part  of  them  in,  and  strew  the  rest  on  the 
top.  Shape  it  into  round  cakes  about  the  size  of  a 
French  roll ; bake  them  on  sheet  tins,  and  serve 
them  hot. 

679.  A light  Cake. 

Take  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  currants, 
sugar,  a little  mace  and  salt,  melt  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  new  milk, 
add  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  two  spoonsful  of  pu- 
rified yeast ; beat  all  together  very  well,  and  when 
risen  quite  light,  bake  it  in  a quick  oven.  This  makes 
very  nice  buns. 

680.  Biscuits. 

Take  the  weight  of  three  eggs  in  lump  sugar  sifted, 
with  the  weight  of  two  eggs  in  flour,  beat  the  yolks 
with  a little  grated  lemon-peel,  the  sugar  stirred 
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gradually  into  the  eggs  all  one  way ; beat  the  whites 
till  the  froth  will  stand  ; beat  it  well,  and  stir  in  the 
flour  very  gently.  Bake  them  in  buttered  tins  in  a 
quick  oven. 

681.  Naples  Biscuits. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  two  spoonsful  of 
orange-flower  water,  and  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar 
into  a saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  till  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, then  pour  it  upon  four  eggs  well  beaten,  stir- 
ring the  whole  as  fast  as  possible  while  the  syrup  is 
poured  in  ; continue  beating  it  well  till  cold,  then  stir 
in  half  a pound  of  flour,  make  clean  white  paper 
into  moulds  the  proper  size  for  the  biscuits,  pour  the 
batter  into  them,  and  put  them  on  tins  to  bake ; sift 
fine  sugar  on  and  set  them  in  a brisk  oven,  taking 
great  care  that  they  are  not  scorched. 

682.  Savoy  Biscuits. 

Take  six  eggs,  separate  the  yolks  and  whites,  mix 
the  yolks  with  six  ounces  of  sugar  powdered  fine, 
and  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated ; beat  them  to- 
gether a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  whisk  the  whites 
in  a broad  basin  till  they  are  a complete  froth ; mix 
them  with  the  yolks,  and  add  five  ounces  of  flour 
well  dried;  stir  the  whole  well  together,  then  take 
some  of  the  batter  into  a biscuit  funnel  *,  and  draw 
it  along  clean  white  paper  to  the  proper  size  of  a bis- 
cuit ; sift  fine  sugar  on,  and  bake  them  in  a hot  oven. 
They  must  be  very  carefully  watched,  for  they  are 
very  soon  done. 

* Take  fine  brown  Holland,  make  a bag  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  about  five  inches  over  at  the  top ; cut  a small  hole  in  the 
bottom,  and  tie  in  a small  tapering  tin  pipe,  about  two  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  wide  at  the  bottom,  lay  the  pipe  close  to 
the  paper,  and  press  out  the  mixture  as  wanted. 
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683.  Scotch  Biscuits. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  flour,  pour  the  third  of  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  on  nine  ounces  of  butter,  let  it 
stand  till  nearly  cold  before  you  mix  it  with  the 
flour,  adding  a few  caraway- seeds,  and  powdered 
sugar  to  the  taste ; roll  them  out,  but  not  very  thin  ; 
wet  them  over  with  a little  rose-water,  and  sift  sugar 
on  them. 

684.  Sponge  Biscuits. 

Beat  well  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
four  separately,  to  a strong  froth,  mix  and  beat  them 
well  with  one  pound  of  sifted  loaf-sugar  ; have  ready 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  water,  with  one  good 
spoonful  of  rose  or  orange-flower  water  in  it ; as  the 
eggs  and  sugar  are  beaten,  add  the  water  by  de- 
grees, then  set  it  over  the  fire  till  scalding  hot; 
take  it  off  and  beat  it  till  almost  cold,  add  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  well  dried  and  sifted, 
and  the  peel  of  one  lemon  grated ; bake  them  in  small 
long  pans,  in  a quick  oven ; sift  sugar  over  before 
you  put  them  in. 

An  earthen  or  tin  pan,  set  in  a pan  of  water  over 
the  fire,  should  be  used. 

685.  Lemon-Drop  Biscuits. 

Take  a pound  of  good  lump-sugar,  pound  and  sift  it 
very  fine,  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  well  with  a 
little  essence  of  lemon,  then  mix  with  the  sugar,  and 
drop  it  on  papers  the  size  of  half  a crown  ; let  them 
stand  about  ten  minutes,  then  bake  them  in  a very 
cool  oven. 

686.  Nuns  Biscuits. 

Blanch  and  beat  half  a pound  of  almonds,  with  a 
little  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  add  the  whites  of 
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six  eggs  beaten  to  a froth ; then  beat  the  yolks  very 
well,  and  add  to  them  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
sifted  loaf-sugar  ; mix  the  almonds  with  the  eggs 
and  sugar,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour 
well  dried,  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  grated,  and  some 
shred  citron ; bake  them  in  small  tins  buttered,  with 
sugar  sifted  on  them  ; only  half  fill  them. 

687.  Yarmouth  Biscuits. 

Take  six  ounces  of  currants,  clean  and  dry  them  very 
well,  rub  a little  flour  among  them  to  make  them 
white,  half  a pound  of  sugar  powdered,  twelve  ounces 
of  sifted  flour,  and  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter 
rubbed  in  it,  beat  three  eggs,  and  mix  all  together  in 
a paste  ; roll  them  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  cut  them  in  shapes ; bake  them  on  two  papers 
on  tins,  in  rather  a quick  oven. 

688.  Drop  Biscuits. 

Beat  well  together  one  pound  of  sifted  sugar  with 
eight  eggs  for  twenty  minutes,  then  add  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds,  and  a pound  and  a quar- 
ter of  flour  well  dried ; lay  white  paper  on  a baking 
tin,  put  the  mixture  in  a biscuit-funnel,  and  drop  it 
out  on  the  paper  about  the  size  of  half-a-crown ; sift 
sugar  over,  and  bake  them  in  a hot  oven. 

689.  Frost  Biscuits. 

Take  half  a pound  of  potato  flour,  four  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar,  six  ounces  of  butter  beaten  to  cream, 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon, 
beat  or  whisk  them  well  together  twenty  minutes : 
bake  the  biscuits  in  small  tins  in  a moderate  oven. 

690.  Caraway  Cakes. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  with  half  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  rubbed  well  in,  ten  eggs  (leaving  out  five 
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whites),  three  spoonsful  of  yeast,  a little  warm  cream, 
and  two  ounces  of  sugar,  mix  all  well  together  and 
set  it  by  the  fire ; when  risen  put  in  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  caraway-comfits,  and  the  rind  of  one  or 
two  lemons  grated  ; make  them  up  in  small  round 
balls  ; butter  the  tins  and  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven. 

691.  Caraway  Cake. 

Take  three  pounds  and  a half  of  the  best  flour,  well 
dried,  rub  in  a pound  and  a half  of  fresh  butter,  till 
the  whole  is  quite  fine,  then  put  in  a pound  of  sugar 
powdered  and  sifted,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  four  large 
spoonsful  of  good  purified  yeast,  half  a pint  of  cream, 
half  a pint  of  milk,  and  six  spoonsful  of  rose-water. 
Mix  all  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  before  the  fire 
half  an  hour  to  rise,  then  put  in  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  caraway-comfits,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half  or 
two  hours  ; or  divide  it  in  two,  and  bake  it  one  hour. 

692.  Cakes  that  will  keep  well. 

Have  in  readiness  a pound  and  a quarter  of  flour 
well  dried,  take  a pound  of  butter  unsalted,  work  it 
with  a pound  of  white  sugar  till  it  creams,  and  three 
spoonsful  of  rose-water ; boil  the  rind  of  an  orange 
till  tender,  and  beat  it  with  a little  of  the  sugar  ; mix; 
these  together,  then  grate  in  a little  nutmeg,  add 
three  yolks  of  eggs  and  two  whites,  mix  them  well, 
and  stir  in  the  flour ; make  them  into  small  cakes, 
wet  the  top  with  sherbet  or  water,  and  strew  it  with, 
fine  sugar;  bake  them  on  buttered  papers  well  floured* 

693.  Plain  Currant  Cake. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  twelve  ounces  of  butter ; 
dissolve  the  butter  in  hot  water,  put  it  in  the  flour 
with  a little  yeast,  and  set  it  to  sponge ; when  well 
risen,  make  it  into  a stiff  batter,  but  do  not  knead  it 
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with  the  hands  ; one  pound  and  a half  of  currants 
well  cleaned  and  dried,  a little  nutmeg,  lemon-peel 
grated,  and  ten  ounces  of  sugar ; beat  all  together  ; 
when  risen  bake  it. 

694.  A very  good  common  Cake. 

Rub  eight  ounces  of  butter  in  two  pounds  of  flour 
well  dried,  mix  in  it  three  spoonsful  of  well  purified 
yeast,  with  a pint  of  milk  just  warm,  let  it  rise  an 
hour  and  a half,  then  mix  in  the  yolks  and  whites  of 
four  eggs,  beaten  separately,  one  pound  of  good 
moist  sugar,  a wine-glass  of  rose-water,  the  rind  of 
a lemon  grated,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  ginger ; add 
either  a pound  of  currants  or  some  caraway-seeds, 
beat  it  ten  minutes,  and  bake  it  in  a brisk  oven. 

695.  Citron  Cake. 

Work  a pound  of  butter  to  cream,  mix  with  it  a 
pound  of  finely-powdered  sugar,  a pound  of  flour 
well  dried  and  sifted,  put  lightly  in  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  chopped  fine,  a little 
mace,  three  or  four  ounces  of  citron,  and  eight  eggs, 
the  yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately.  Half  a tea- 
spoonful of  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a table- 
spoonful of  rose-water,  will  add  to  its  lightness. 

696.  Cinnamon  Cake. 

Put  six  eggs  and  three  table-spoonsful  of  rose-water 
into  a broad  basin,  whisk  them  well  together,  add  a 
spoonful  of  sifted  sugar,  a dessert-spoonful  of  pounded 
cinnamon,  and  flour  to  make  it  into  a good  paste ; 
roll  it  out,  cut  the  cakes  in  any  shape  you  like,  and 
bake  them  on  white  paper.  Keep  them  in  a dry 
place. 

697.  Cracknels. 

Mix  half  a pound  of  flour,  and  half  a pound  of  sugar; 
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melt  four  ounces  of  butter  in  two  spoonsful  of  cream, 
then  with  four  eggs  beaten  and  strained,  make  it  into 
a paste,  add  caraway-seeds;  roll  it  out  as  thin  as 
paper,  cut  the  cakes  with  a tin  cutter,  wash  them  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  dust  sugar  over. 

698.  Hard  Caraway  Biscuits. 

Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  one  ounce  of  caraway-seeds, 
with  four  eggs  and  a few  spoonsful  of  water  to  make 
a stiff  paste  ; roll  it  thin,  cut  the  cakes  in  any  shape, 
and  bake  them  on  tins  : while  baking,  boil  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  in  a gill  of  water  to  a thin  syrup ; 
while  both  are  hot,  dip  each  cake  into  it,  put  them 
into  the  oven  on  tins,  to  dry  for  a short  time,  and 
when  the  oven  is  cool,  put  them  in  again,  and  let 
them  remain  till  quite  dry. 

699.  Diet  Bread. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  then  add  by  degrees 
a pound  of  loaf-sugar  sifted  very  fine,  the  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  a lemon,  eight  ounces  of  flour  well  dried, 
and  lastly  the  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  to  a froth ; 
beat  it  an  hour,  and  bake  it  an  hour  in  a moderately 
brisk  oven. 

This  is  a very  excellent  cake. 

700.  Shrewsbury  Cakes. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour,  rub  in  half  a pound  of 
butter,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a few  caraway- 
seeds,  mix  them  in  a stiff  paste  with  a little  rose- 
water ; roll  them  out  thin,  cut  them,  and  bake  them 
on  tins. 


701.  Shrewsbury  Cakes. 

To  half  a pound  of  flour  take  six  ounces  of  loaf-sugar 
powdered,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter ; mix 
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all  together,  with  one  egg  well  beaten ; roll  it  thin, 
and  cut  it  in  forms  dust  a little  sugar  over  be- 
fore you  set  them  in  the  oven. 

7 02.  Shrewsbury  Cakes. 

Beat  six  ounces  of  butter  to  cream,  then  add  twelve 
ounces  of  flour  dried,  eight  ounces  of  powdered  sugar, 
a few  caraway-seeds,  and  one  egg  well  beaten  ; mix 
these  well  together  ; roll  it  thin,  cut  it  out  in  cakes, 
and  bake  them  on  tins  in  a moderate  oven. 

They  may  be  made  up  into  balls,  and  just  flattened 
on  the  tins  with  the  hand. 

7 03.  Ginger  Cakes. 

Beat  up  three  eggs  in  half  a pint  of  cream,  put  them 
over  the  fire,  and  stir  them  till  warm ; then  add  a 
pound  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar, 
and  one  ounce  of  prepared  ginger  ; carefully  stir  them 
together  over  a moderate  fire,  to  melt  the  butter,  then 
pour  it  into  the  middle  of  two  pounds  of  flour,  and 
make  it  into  a good  paste ; roll  it  out  rather  thin 
without  any  flour,  and  cut  the  cakes  with  a tin  cutter. 
They  are  generally  baked  on  three  papers,  laid  on 
tins  in  a hot  oven. 

704.  Seed  Cake. 

Take  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  flour,  three-quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar  pounded,  the  yolks  of 
ten  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  five  beaten  to  a froth,  one 
pound  of  butter  beaten  to  cream ; mix  these  well 
together,  add  nearly  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds 
bruised  ; butter  the  pan,  and  sift  sugar  on  the  top. 

705.  A light  Seed  Cake  without  Butter. 

Take  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  three  whites,  beat 
them  well  half  an  hour,  then  add  four  ounces  of  povv- 
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dered  loaf-sugar,  mix  it  with  the  eggs ; add  eight 
ounces  of  flour  and  a few  caraway-seeds  ; stir  the 
whole  well  together,  and  put  it  in  a tin  or  basin  lined 
with  writing  paper  buttered.  Half  an  hour  will  bake 
it,  if  the  oven  be  quick. 

A nicer  plain  cake  cannot  be  made,  if  care  be 
taken  in  the  baking. 

706.  A plain  Cake . 

Take  rice  and  wheat  flour,  of  each  six  ounces,  nine 
well-beaten  eggs,  half  a pound  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds  ; having  beaten 
this  one  hour,  bake  it  the  same  time  in  a quick  oven. 
This  is  a very  light  cake,  and  is  very  suitable  for 
delicate  stomachs. 

707.  Eccles  Cakes. 

To  a pound  of  flour  take  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
butter  with  the  salt  worked  out  of  it ; mix  the  flour 
to  a paste  with  water  that  has  a small  portion  of 
yeast  in  it ; roll  it  out  thin,  and  lay  the  butter  on  in 
small  pieces  the  same  as  for  puff  paste,  dredge  it, 
fold  it  up  and  roll  it  out  twice  or  three  times,  then 
fold  it  up  and  cover  it  with  a cloth  or  bowl  two  or 
three  hours  in  a cool  place,  then  cut  it  in  pieces 
about  the  size  of  an  egg,  make  them  round,  and  with 
the  thumb  make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  each,  work- 
ing it  round  till  it  will  admit  of  a dessert-spoonful  of 
currants  and  some  sugar,  moistened  with  as  little 
[ water  as  possible,  and  a few  drops  of  essence  of 
j lemon  ; close  the  paste  very  well,  and  lay  them  on 
the  board  the  closed  side  downward,  roll  them  out 
j and  bake  them  on  tins  in  a quick  oven.  If  preferred, 

| the  sugar  may  be  boiled  to  syrup  with  as  little  water 
j as  possible,  and  then  mixed  with  the  currants,  which 
should  always  be  very  well  cleaned. 
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708.  Plum  Cake. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  butter,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  currants,  a little  cream, 
lemon-peel,  mace,  and  cinnamon  ; first  rub  the  butter 
in  the  flour,  then  put  in  the  cream,  a little  yeast,  and 
five  eggs,  and  set  it  to  rise : when  risen  enough,  add 
the  other  ingredients ; bake  in  a tin  lined  with  paper 
well-buttered. 

709.  Plum  Cake. 

Three  pounds  of  flour  well-dried,  half  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cinnamon  finely 
powdered,  half  an  ounce  all  together,  ten  yolks  of 
eggs  and  five  whites  well-beaten,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  good  yeast ; melt  a pound  of  butter  in  a pint 
of  cream,  add  to  it  the  eggs  and  yeast,  mix  it  with 
the  flour,  and  let  it  stand  to  rise  an  hour  before  the 
fire;  then  add  three  pounds  of  currants  well  cleaned 
and  dried,  and  half  a pound  of  raisins  stoned  and 
shred  small ; candied  orange,  lemon,  or  citron,  and 
sweet  almonds  may  be  added,  if  approved.  Butter  a 
tin,  and  bake  it  two  hours. 

710.  Small  Plumb  Cakes. 

Take  a pound  of  flour,  rub  into  it  half  a pound  of 
butter,  the  same  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a little 
beaten  mace ; beat  four  eggs  very  well  (leaving  out 
two  whites)  with  three  spoonsful  of  yeast,  put  to  it  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  warm  cream,  strain  them  into 
your  flour,  and  make  it  up  light,  set  it  before  the  fire 
to  rise;  just  before  you  put  it  into  the  oven  put  in 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  currants.  Bake  it  in 
small  tins  in  a quick  oven. 

711.  Wedding  Cake. 

Beat  two  pounds  of  butter  to  cream  with  the  hand, 
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then  put  in  one  pound  of  fine  sugar  sifted,  half  a 
pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  beaten  a little  with 
orange-flower  water,  two  pounds  of  flour  well  dried, 
half  an  ounce  of  beaten  mace  and  cinnamon,  mix 
these  well  together ; then  beat  the  yolks  and  whites 
of  sixteen  eggs  separately,  put  to  them  a glass  of 
rose-water ; put  the  flour  and  eggs  to  the  butter  and 
sugar  by  degrees,  and  beat  it  with  the  hand  an  hour ; 
then  put  in  two  pounds  of  currants  cleaned  and 
dried,  half  a pound  of  citron,  and  half  a pound  of 
candied  lemon.  Butter  a tin  and  bake  it  three  hours. 
An  iceing  should  be  put  on  this  cake  after  it  is  baked, 
as  follows : — 

Almond  Iceing  for  the  Bride  Cake : — Beat  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  to  a strong  froth,  beat  a pound 
of  almonds  with  an  ounce  of  bitter  ones  very  fine, 
with  a little  rose-water,  mix  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar  very  lightly  with  the  whites  of  eggs  and  al- 
monds ; have  it  ready  when  your  cake  is  enough ; 
lay  it  on  thick  and  even,  then  put  it  in  the  oven  to 
brown.  It  will  then  be  ready  for  the  sugar-iceing. 

Sugar  Iceing  for  a Cake : — Beat  two  pounds  of 
double-refined  sugar  with  two  ounces  of  starch,  or 
potato-flour,  sift  it  through  a gauze-sieve,  then  beat 
the  whites  of  five  eggs  with  a knife  half  an  hour,  beat 
in  the  sugar  by  degrees,  or  the  froth  will  fall ; when 
all  the  sugar  is  in,  add  a few  drops  of  essence  of 
lemon,  beat  it  half  an  hour  longer,  then  lay  it  on  the 
almond-iceing,  and  spread  it  quite  smooth  and  even 
with  a knife;  if  it  be  put  on  as  soon  as  the  cake 
I comes  out  of  the  oven,  it  will  be  hard  by  the  time  the 
cake  is  cold. 

Another  Iceing  for  a Cake : — Beat  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  to  a very  strong  froth,  and  mix  with  them 
i by  degrees  a pound  of  fine  sugar  powdered  and  sifted, 
a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  gum-arabic,  three  spoons- 
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ful  of  orange -flower  water,  or  lemon -juice ; beat 
these  well  together,  and  immediately  lay  it  on  thick. 
The  cake  must  be  set  into  a cool  oven,  that  the  ice- 
ing  may  be  hardened. 

712.  A common  Plum  Cake. 

Three  pounds  and  a half  of  flour,  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  some  grated  nutmeg  or  pounded  mace,  eight 
eggs  well-beaten,  a wine  glass  of  rose-water  or  rose- 
syrup,  half  a pint  of  yeast,  a pound  of  butter  melted 
in  a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  and  put  just  warm  to  the 
other  ingredients  ; let  it  rise  an  hour  before  the  fire, 
then  mix  it  well  together ; add  two  pounds  of  cur- 
rants, butter  a tin  and  bake  it. 

713.  Potato-flour  Cake. 

To  one  pound  of  this  powder  put  one  pound  of  eggs, 
beat  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  butter  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  it  becomes  cream  ; beat  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  the  eggs  separately ; when  the  latter 
are  well-frothed,  add  a little  of  the  flour,  then  put  it 
to  the  butter,  then  the  remainder  of  the  flour  and 
yolks  ; lastly,  ten  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  with  two 
spoonsful  of  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  two  lemons ; put  it  in  a hoop  lined 
with  paper  and  buttered,  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half  in 
a quick  oven,  or  bake  it  in  small  tins. 

714.  Pound  Cake. 

Beat  a pound  of  butter  to  a fine  thick  cream,  add  ten 
yolks  of  eggs  and  five  whites  beaten  to  a froth ; when 
well-mixed,  put  in  a pound  of  sugar  sifted  fine,  a 
pound  of  flour,  a little  mace  and  rose-water ; beat  all 
together  for  an  hour,  then  put  in  a pound  of  currants 
well. cleaned  and  dried,  or  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds; 
butter  some  paper  well,  put  it  in  a tin,  and  bake  an 
hour  in  a quick  oven. 
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715.  American  Potash  Cakes. 

Hub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a pound  of 
flour,  stir  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar  in  half  a 
pint  of  milk  till  dissolved  ; make  a solution  of  about 
half  a tea-cupful  of  salt  of  tartar,  crystal  of  soda,  or 
any  purified  potash,  in  half  a tea-cupful  of  cold  water, 
mix  all  together,  and  work  it  up  into  a paste  of  a 
good  consistence,  roll  it  out,  and  form  it  into  cakes 
or  biscuits,  and  bake  them  on  tins.  The  lightness  of 
these  cakes  depends  much  on  the  briskness  of  the 
ovep. 

716.  Jumballs. 

Weigh  a pound  and  a quarter  of  flour,  take  out  as 
much  as  will  do  to  roll  the  cakes  in,  rub  in  half  a 
pound  of  butter  as  for  paste,  add  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar,  leaving  out  a little  to  dust 
on  the  cakes  before  they  are  put  in  the  oven,  add 
a little  grated  lemon-peel,  or  essence  of  lemon  ; mix 
it  up  with  two  beaten  eggs  and  a little  cream ; roll 
out  the  paste,  cut  it  in  narrow  shreds,  and  form  it 
into  rings  or  knots,  or  any  other  other  form ; bake 
moderately  quick. 

717.  Lemon  Cake. 

Half  a pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  half  a pound  of 
flour,  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  two  well-beaten  eggs  ; mix  all  well  together, 
and  roll  out  thin,  lay  it  on  a tin,  and  when  baked  cut 
it  in  small  squares. 

718.  King  Cakes. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
butter,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of 
currants.  First  rub  the  butter  in  the  flour,  then  add 
the  sugar  and  currants,  a little  mace,  and  four  eggs 
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well-beaten ; make  them  up  in  small  round  cakes, 
and  butter  the  papers  you  bake  them  on ; or  bake 
them  in  small  tins. 

719.  Queen  Cakes. 

Six  ounces  of  butter  beaten  to  cream,  six  ounces  of 
sugar  powdered  fine,  six  ounces  of  flour,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  and  two  whites,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  vo- 
latile salts  dissolved  in  a little  orange-flower  water, 
and  a few  currants ; beat  them  together  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  butter  small  tins,  fill  them  half  full,  and 
bake  them.  They  are  soon  baked.  * 

720.  Queen  Cakes. 

To  one  pound  of  flour  take  a pound  of  butter,  rub  one- 
half  in  the  flour,  and  melt  the  other  half ; add  a tea- 
cupful of  cream,  eight  well-beaten  eggs,  a pound  of 
powdered  loaf-sugar,  a few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon, 
half  a pound  of  currants,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  vo- 
latile salts,  beat  all  together,  and  bake  them  in  small 
tins.  A few  caraway-seeds  may  be  added,  if  ap- 
proved. 

721.  Ratafia  Cakes. 

Take  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  and  half  a 
pound  of  bitter  ones,  blanch  and  beat  them  fine  with 
rose  or  plain  water,  to  prevent  them  from  oiling,  mix 
a pound  of  fine-sifted  sugar  with  the  almonds,  have 
ready  well-beaten  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  mix  them 
lightly  with  the  almonds  and  sugar,  put  it  on  a mo- 
derate fire  in  a preserving-pan,  stirring  quickly  one 
way  till  pretty  hot ; when  a little  cool,  roll  it  in  small 
rolls  and  cut  it  in  thin  cakes,  dip  your  hands  in  flour 
and  shake  them  on  it,  tap  them  lightly  with  your 
finger,  put  them  on  sugar  papers,  sift  fine  sugar  over, 
and  immediately  set  them  in  a moderate  oven. 

They  may  also  be  made  the  same  as  the  French 
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macaroons,  only  half  the  almonds  bitter,  and  the 
other  half  sweet,  and  about  half  the  size  of  maca- 
roons. 

722.  Rice  Calce. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  well- washed,  into  a 
saucepan,  with  half  a pint  of  water ; when  it  begins 
to  swell,  add  about  half  a pint  of  new  milk  ; let  it 
remain  on  the  fire  till  the  rice  is  well  mixed  with  the 
milk  and  water,  and  is  become  quite  tender ; take  it 
off  and  stir  in  half  a pound  of  butter;  let  it 
stand  till  cold,  then  add  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
flour,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  four  eggs  well-beaten, 
and  a little  salt ; mould  the  whole  well  together, 
make  it  up  into  a cake,  or  loaf,  glaze  it  over  with  the 
yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  it  an  hour  in  a tin  well  but- 
tered. 

723.  Rice  Cake. 

Mix  half  a pound  of  fine  rice  flour,  and  four  ounces 
of  wheat  flour,  with  half  a pound  of  finely-powdered 
sugar ; beat  very  well  and  strain  eight  eggs  ; flavour 
with  a little  orange- flower  water  and  essence  of 
lemon,  or  the  rind  of  a lemon  finely  grated  ; beat  the 
whole  together  twenty  minutes,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven. 

724.  French  Rice  Cake. 

Wash  and  pick  quite  clean  four  ounces  of  the  best 
rice,  steep  it  an  hour  in  boiling  water,  with  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  setting 
the  pan  in  a warm  place  ; then  drain  the  water  very 
well  from  it,  and  dry  it  in  the  pan  over  the  fire, 
shaking  it,  or  stirring  it  up  frequently  with  a fork ; 

S pour  on  it  a quart  of  boiled  cream,  in  which  the 
yellow  rind  of  lemon  has  been  infused ; let  it  remain 
I till  the  rice  has  absorbed  all  the  cream  ; add  a lump 
of  butter,  fine  sugar,  and  essence  of  lemon  to  the 
x2 
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taste  ; when  cod  add  the  yolks  and  whites  of  eight 
eggs  beaten  separately ; then  pour  three  ounces  of 
butter  melted  into  the  mould,  turning  it  round  till 
the  cooling  butter  adheres  to  all  sides  of  it ; cover 
the  mould  with  fine  bread  crumbs,  and  pour  in  the 
mixture ; bake  it  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven.  Turn 
it  out  of  the  mould  while  warm. 

725.  Savoy  Cake . 

Take  the  weight  of  four  eggs  in  fine  sugar  pow- 
dered and  sifted,  the  weight  of  seven  in  flour  well 
dried,  mix  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  with  the  sugar  you 
had  weighed,  a little  grated  lemon-peel  and  orange- 
flower  water,  beat  them  well  together  half  an  hour, 
then  add  the  whites  whipped  to  a froth,  mix  in  the 
flour  by  degrees,  beating  it  all  the  time ; put  it  in  a 
tin  well-buttered,  and  bake  it  an  hour.  This  is  a very 
delicate  light  cake,  and  may  be  baked  in  a melon 
mould  or  any  other  shape. 

726.  Wafer  Cakes. 

To  a pound  and  a half  of  flour,  take  six  ounces  of 
fine-powdered  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  caraway- 
seeds,  mix  all  up  together  with  half  a pint  of  good 
cream  ; roll  out  the  paste  very  thin , cut  the  cakes 
with  a tin  cutter  ; prick  them  well,  and  bake  on  tins 
in  a moderate  oven. 

727.  Royal  Cakes. 

Put  into  a saucepan  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  two  ounces  of 
fine  sugar,  a little  grated  lemon-peel,  and  a little  salt, 
set  it  on  the  fire ; when  it  has  boiled  about  half  a 
minute,  stir  in  it  by  degrees  four  spoonsful  of  flour, 
constantly  stirring  it  till  it  becomes  a smooth  paste, 
pretty  stiff,  and  adheres  to  the  pan  ; then  take  it  off 
the  fire,  and  add  three  eggs  well  beaten,  put  them  in 
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by  degrees,  stirring  the  paste  all  the  time  that  it  may 
not  become  lumpy  ; add  a little  orange-flower  water 
and  a few  almonds  pounded  fine,  bake  them  in  small 
cakes  or  sheets  of  tin  well-buttered ; half  an  hour  will 
bake  them  in  a moderate  oven. 

728.  Ratafia  Drops. 

Blanch  and  beat  four  ounces  of  bitter  and  two  ounces 
of  sweet  almonds  with  a little  rose-water,  a pound  of 
sifted  sugar,  the  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
a table-spoonful  of  flour  ; drop  them  into  balls  about 
the  size  of  a nutmeg  ; and  bake  them  on  wafer  paper. 

729.  Sponge  Cake. 

Grate  the  rind  of  a lemon  to  the  yolks  of  seven  eggs, 
beat  them  and  five  whites  separately ; boil  a pound 
of  loaf-sugar  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  pour  it 
boiling  hot  upon  the  eggs  and  lemon-peel,  whisk  it 
immediately  very  well  for  twenty  minutes,  then  stir 
in  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  well  dried  and 
sifted ; put  it  immediately  in  moulds,  and  bake  it  in 
a moderately  hot  oven.  If  baked  in  two  they  will 
take  near  an  hour. 

Be  careful  always  to  have  your  mould  quite  dry  ; 
rub  it  all  over  the  inside  with  clarified  butter,  then 
dust  pounded  sugar  over  it ; tie  a slip  of  white  paper 
round  the  mound,  fill  it  with  the  mixture  about  three 
parts  full ; when  done,  let  the  cake  stand  awhile  be- 
fore it  is  turned  out. 

730.  Turk's  Cake. 

Take  eight  eggs,  and  the  weight  of  them  in  fine 
sugar  sifted,  and  the  weight  of  six  in  flour  ; beat  the 
whites  to  a snow,  then  beat  the  yolks,  mix  these  with 
the  sugar,  and  whisk  it  very  well,  grate  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  to  the  flour,  beat  all  well  together  ; bake  it  an 
hour  and  a half,  in  a mould  called  a Turk’s  cap. 
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731.  The  Vicarage  Cake. 

A pound  and  a half  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  moist 
sugar,  a little  grated  nutmeg  and  ginger,  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  a table-spoonful  of  yeast,  and  the  same 
of  orange- flower  or  rose-water;  mix  it  to  a light 
paste  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  melted  in 
half  a pint  of  milk ; let  it  stand  before  the  fire  half  a 
an  hour  to  rise,  then  add  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  currants,  and  hake  it  in  a tin  well  buttered  in  a 
brisk  oven. 


732.  Tunbridge  Cakes. 

A pound  of  flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
rubbed  fine  into  it,  five  ounces  of  fine  sugar  pow- 
dered, two  eggs  and  a few  caraway- seeds  ; mix  them 
to  a paste  with  milk  ; roll  it  out  very  thin,  and  cut 
them  into  cakes  with  a tin  cutter  ; prick  and  lay  them 
on  sheets  of  tin  buttered,  and  bake  them. 

733.  Wiltshire  Cakes. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  a 
pound  of  butter,  wash  the  butter  in  orange-flower  or 
rose  water,  dry  the  flour,  and  rub  the  butter  in  as 
for  puff  paste  ; beat  three  eggs  well  in  three  spoons- 
ful of  cream,  a little  mace,  and  salt ; mix  these  well 
together,  and  make  them  into  small  flat  cakes,  rub 
them  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  grate  sugar 
upon  them  ; a quarter  of  an  hour  will  bake  them  in 
a moderate  oven. 

734.  Macaroons. 

Beat  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  fine  in  a mortar  with 
a wTine- glass  of  water ; mix  a pound  of  fine  powdered 
sugar  with  the  almonds,  and  as  many  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  to  a froth  as  will  make  it  of  a proper  con- 
sistency; lay  sheets  of  clean  white  paper  on  tins,  and 
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then  sheets  of  wafer  paper : drop  the  paste  upon  it, 
sift  fine  sugar  over  them,  and  bake  them  carefully  in 
a quick  oven.  Let  them  stand  till  cold,  then  cut  the 
wafer-paper  round,  leaving  it  at  the  bottom  of  each 
macaroon. 

735.  French  Macaroons. 

Take  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  beat  them  very 
fine  in  a mortar,  moistening  them  with  the  whites  of 
eggs  beaten  to  a froth,  taking  care  they  do  not  oil ; 
then  take  one  pound  and  a half  of  sugar  finely  pow- 
dered, and  mix  it  well  with  the  almonds ; add  whites 
of  eggs  beaten  to  a froth  till  the  whole  is  of  a con- 
sistency that  will  easily  drop  from  the  spoon  : lay 
sheets  of  paper  on  tins,  then  wafer-paper,  and  drop 
the  paste  upon  it  so  as  not  to  run  together.  Bake 
them  in  a brisk  oven,  but  do  not  let  them  burn  : when 
cold  take  off  the  paper. 

736.  Portuguese  Macaroons. 

Take  five  ounces  of  flour  of  potatoes,  ten  whites  of 
eggs,  one  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  a pound  and 
a quarter  of  moist  sugar ; blanch  the  almonds  and 
bruise  them  in  a mortar;  then  beat  the  whites  of 
eggs  till  they  froth ; mix  them  with  the  almonds, 
sugar,  and  flour ; beat  the  whole  well  together,  and 
put  it  into  moulds  like  Savoy  biscuits,  or  in  paper 
cases  like  common  biscuits,  and  bake  them  in  the 
same  manner. 


737.  Italian  Macaroons. 

Take  a pound  of  Valencia  almonds  blanched,  pound 
them  quite  fine  with  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  add  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  finely-sifted  sugar,  and  rub 
them  well  together,  put  in  by  degrees  ten  or  eleven 
more  whites,  working  them  well  as  you  put  them  in  ; 
to  try  their  lightness  it  is  best  to  bake  one  or  two, 
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and  if  heavy,  add  one  or  two  more  well-beaten 
whites ; put  the  mixture  into  a biscuit-funnel,  and 
lay  them  on  wafer-paper,  about  the  size  of  a small 
walnut  for  each  macaroon ; have  ready  about  two 
ounces  blanched  and  cut  into  slips,  put  three  or  four 
pieces  on  each,  lay  them  on  three  or  four  folds  of 
paper  on  tins,  or  on  baking  wires,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Almonds  will  be  more  easily  pounded,  if  blanched 
and  dried  a few  days  previous  to  their  being  used. 

738.  Gingerbread. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour,  six  ounces  of  butter  melted 
in  half  a pound  of  treacle,  one  ounce  of  ginger,  and 
one  egg,  make  it  into  a stiff  paste,  and  bake  it  in 
squares,  marked  in  slips  about  an  inch  broad,  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

739.  Another  Way. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
the  same  quantity  of  butter,  rubbed  in  very  fine,  one 
ounce  of  ginger,  and  some  nutmeg;  then  take  a 
pound  of  treacle  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream 
warmed  together ; mix  it  into  a stiff  paste,  and  roll  it 
in  thin  cakes  or  nuts ; bake  them  in  a slow  oven  on 
tins.  If  too  soft  to  roll  out,  set  the  paste  in  a cool 
place  two  or  three  hours. 

740.  A good  sort  without  Butter . 

Mix  two  pounds  of  treacle,  candied  ginger,  orange, 
and  lemon,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  each,  all  sliced 
very  thin,  half  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds,  half  an 
ounce  of  prepared  ginger*,  and  as  much  flour  as 

* In  making  gingerbread,  &c.,  where  powdered  ginger  is  to 
be  used,  the  prepared  ginger  will  be  found  greatly  preferable  to 
that  commonly  used^ 
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will  make  a soft  paste ; lay  it  in  cakes  or  balls  on  tin 
plates,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Keep  it  in  an 
earthen  vessel  with  a cover,  or  a tin  box,  in  a dry 
place,  and  it  will  keep  some  months. 

741.  Good  plain  Gingerbread, 

Mix  half  a pound  of  butter  with  three  pounds  of 
flour,  eight  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  and  an  ounce 
of  prepared  ginger,  make  into  a paste  with  a pound 
and  a half  of  molasses  warm.  Form  it  in  balls  about 
the  size  of  a walnut,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

742.  Another  way. 

Mix  half  a pound  of  treacle,  with  half  a pound  of 
butter  melted  in  it,  into  two  pounds  of  flour,  one 
ounce  of  ginger,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds ; mix  it  well,  and  let  it 
stand  an  hour  or  more,  then  roll  it  into  cakes,  and 
bake  them  on  buttered  tins.  An  egg  well  beaten, 
and  a little  grated  lemon-peel  may  be  added. 

743.  Orange  Gingerbread. 

Put  a pound  and  a half  of  treacle  into  a saucepan, 
with  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of 
butter ; set  it  over  the  fire  till  the  butter  is  melted, 
stirring  it  several  times  well  together ; then  pour  it 
into  an  earthen  dish,  and  when  cold,  put  to  it  an 
ounce  of  ginger  finely  powdered,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  candied  orange  cut  small,  and  one  pound 
of  flour ; then  roll  it  out,  and  cut  it  into  cakes  with 
a tin  cutter,  or  cut  it  in  squares.  Bake  it  on  tin 
plates  buttered. 

744.  Excellent  Gingerbread . 

Beat  half  a pound  of  butter  to  cream,  put  to  it  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  one  pound  of  warm  treacle, 
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two  ounces  of  candied  lemon,  or  orange,  some  grated 
lemon-peel,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  prepared 
ginger,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  half  a wine-glass  of  rose-water ; mix  all 
well  together,  and  spread  it  about  half  an  inch  thick 
in  a hot  tin  well  buttered;  bake  in  a moderately 
brisk  oven.  When  baked,  let  it  stand  a few  minutes, 
then  cut  it  in  squares,  and  lay  it  on  a board  till  quite 
cold.  Keep  it  in  a tin  box,  with  white  paper  between 
each  layer. 

745.  Traveller’s  Gingerbread. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  in  a pound  and  a half  of 
flour,  add  a pound  of  sugar,  some  grated  lemon- 
peel,  ginger  to  the  taste,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in 
a little  rose-water ; mix  all  together  in  a stiff  paste, 
roll  in  balls,  and  bake  in  rather  a moderate  oven. 

746.  Transparent  or  Snap  Gingerbread. 

Melt  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  mix  it  well  with  a 
pound  of  treacle  and  a pound  of  sugar,  then  put  in 
ten  ounces  of  flour,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
prepared  ginger,  a wine-glass  of  rose-water,  and 
some  grated  lemon-peel ; beat  it  a few  minutes,  and 
drop  it  on  hot  tins  buttered ; bake  it  in  a moderately 
quick  oven. 

7 47.  Transparent  or  Snap  Gingerbread. 

To  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  take  one  pound 
of  sugar,  melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  half 
a pound  of  treacle,  and  a glass  of  rose-water,  with 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in 
it,  add  mace  and  ginger,  and  a little  grated  lemon- 
peel,  mix  all  well  together,  adding  an  egg  well 
beaten  ; let  it  stand  two  or  three  hours  in  a cool 
place,  then  drop  it  on  warm  tins  well-buttered,  and 
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bake  in  rather  a quick  oven,  and,  while  warm,  after 
it  has  stood  a short  time,  roll  up  the  snaps  lightly, 
the  upper  side  outwards.  As  a crisp  state  adds 
much  to  the  quality  of  this  gingerbread,  it  will  be 
found  to  answer  best  to  make  only  a small  quantity 
at  once ; and  the  paste  keeps  well  in  a jar  covered 
close. 

748.  Parkin . 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  into  three  pounds  of  oat- 
meal, half  a pound  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  ginger, 
and  as  much  stiff  treacle  as  will  make  it  into  a stiff 
paste,  roll  it  out  in  cakes  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
lay  them  on  buttered  tins,  and  bake  them  in  a mode- 
rate oven. 


Observations  on  Making  and  Baking  Cakes. 

Currants  should  be  very  nicely  washed,  drained  in 
a sieve,  dried  in  a cloth,  and  set  before  the  fire,  then 
spread  them  on  a plate  that  you  may  more  easily 
perceive  the  grit  and  stalks,  which  should  be  care- 
fully picked  out.  If  damp  they  will  make  cakes  or 
puddings  heavy.  A dust  of  dry  flour  shaken  well 
amongst  them  is  of  use. 

Eggs  should  be  very  long  beaten,  yolks  and 
whites  separate,  and  always  strained  through  a tin 
strainer.  A large  tin  basin  is  best  for  beating 
eggs  in  for  cakes,  as  the  yolks  can  in  this  be  heated 
a little  over  the  fire  while  the  whisking  is  going 
on,  which  greatly  assists  the  process.  It  is  a good 
test  in  beating  eggs,  when  they  are  so  thick  as  to 
carry  the  drop  from  the  whisk. 

Sugar  should  be  rolled  to  powder  on  a clean 
board,  grated  with  a fine  grater,  or  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  and  sifted  through  a fine  sieve. 
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Spices  should  be  pounded  fine,  and  kept  in  bottles 
closely  corked. 

Almonds  also,  when  blanched  and  chopped  very 
fine,  will  keep  many  weeks  in  a bottle  well  corked. 

Lemon-peel  should  be  first  grated,  it  is  much 
better  than  chopping  it ; when  grated  and  sprinkled 
with  salt,  or  powdered  loaf-sugar,  it  will  keep  good 
several  months  closely  corked  in  a bottle. 

After  all  the  articles  are  mixed  together  for 
cakes,  they  should  be  well  and  long  beaten,  as  the 
lightness  of  the  cake  depends  much  on  their  being  ; 
well  incorporated. 

Plum  Cakes  made  with  yeast  require  less  butter 
and  eggs,  and  eat  equally  light  and  rich ; the  butter 
should  always  be  mixed  in  the  flour  before  it  be 
set  to  rise,  either  by  being  rubbed  in,  or  melted  in 
the  milk. 

The  heat  of  the  oven  is  of  great  importance  for 
cakes,  especially  those  that  are  large ; if  not  quick 
the  batter  will  not  rise,  and  to  prevent  the  cakes 
being  scorched,  a sheet  or  two  of  white  paper  may  be 
laid  over  them. 

To  know  when  a cake  is  soaked,  take  a broad 
knife  that  is  very  bright,  plunge  it  into  the  centre,  and 
draw  it  out  instantly  ; if  the  batter  adheres  to  it  at 
all,  put  it  in  the  oven  again  immediately. 

Yeast,  when  used  for  cakes  or  biscuits  of  any 
kind,  should  always  be  well  purified,  by  stirring  it  in 
a jar  with  plenty  of  cold  spring  water,  and  letting  it 
stand  a day  or  two  covered  close  before  it  be  wanted, 
then  pour  the  water  off  and  take  out  the  yeast  care- 
fully, leaving  the  brown  sediment  at  the  bottom.  It 
will  keep  good  a week  or  ten  days  in  the  hottest 
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weather,  in  a cool  cellar,  by  pouring  off  the  water 
every  two  days  and  adding  more,  and  covering  it  to 
keep  it  fresh.  A wide-necked  stone  bottle  is  the  best 
to  keep  it  in. 
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749.  To  Preserve  Apricots. 

Gather  the  apricots  quite  dry  before  they  are  too 
ripe,  pare  them,  weigh  and  split  them  in  halves,  lay 
them  on  dishes  with  the  hollow  part  uppermost,  have 
ready  their  weight  of  lump- sugar  finely  powdered, 
strew  it  over  and  let  them  stand  twelve  hours,  blanch 
the  kernels,  and  put  them  into  a preserving  pan  with 
the  fruit  and  sugar,  let  them  simmer  very  gently  till 
the  fruit  looks  clear,  taking  off  the  scum  ; then  take 
out  the  fruit  carefully,  and  boil  the  syrup  a little 
longer  till  quite  clear ; pour  it  upon  the  fruit  with  the 
kernels.  When  cold,  cover  them  with  tissue  paper 
rubbed  lightly  over  with  olive  oil. 

750.  Apricots  whole. 

Pare  the  apricots  as  thin  as  possible  before  they  are 
too  ripe ; take  out  the  stones  with  a common  wooden 
skewer,  taking  care  not  to  divide  the  fruit,  strew 
on  an  equal  weight  of  powdered  sugar ; let  them 
stand  twelve  hours,  then  set  them  on  a moderate  fire 
in  a preserving-pan,  with  an  ounce  of  white  ginger 
sliced  (after  scraping  off  the  outside)  to  every  five 
pounds  of  fruit ; simmer  very  gently,  and  when  about 
half  done,  take  the  pan  off  the  fire,  and  cover  it  close 
till  nearly  cold,  then  put  it  on  the  fire  again,  and  let 
them  boil  very  gently  till  clear ; take  out  the  fruit 
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carefully  into  small  jars,  laying  a bit  of  stick  cross- 
wise to  prevent  the  fruit  from  rising  ; boil  the  syrup 
a little  longer,  and  when  clear,  pour  it  upon  the 
apricots. 

Green-gages  and  Orlean  plums  (dividing  them) 
may  be  done  in  the  same  way,  leaving  out  the  ginger. 

751.  Green  Apricots. 

Gather  the  apricots  just  before  they  begin  to  ripen,  lay 
vine  or  apricot  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and 
the  fruit  in  layers,  with  leaves  between,  and  when  all 
the  fruit  is  in,  put  plenty  of  leaves  on  the  top  ; fill  the 
pan  with  spring  water,  and  cover  it  close,  set  the  pan 
at  a distance  from  the  fire,  where  they  can  be  gradu- 
ally heated,  and  remain  in  a moderate  heat  for  several 
hours  till  they  become  rather  soft,  but  not  cracked ; 
take  out  the  fruit  very  carefully  and  drain  it ; make 
a thin  syrup  with  some  of  the  water,  allowing  a pound 
of  sugar  to  a pint  and  a half  of  water ; when  cold, 
pour  it  on  the  fruit  in  a preserving-pan,  set  it  on  a 
very  slow  fire,  or  on  a stove,  till  the  apricots  green, 
but  on  no  account  to  boil  or  crack ; remove  them 
very  carefully  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  let  them  stand 
in  the  syrup  for  three  days,  then  pour  off  as  much 
as  will  be  requisite,  adding  more  sugar  to  make  a 
good  syrup,  and  a little  white  ginger  sliced  ; boil 
it  till  clear,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  on  the  fruit  after 
being  well  drained  from  the  thin  syrup,  which  will 
serve  to  sweeten  pies.  Cover  them  when  cold  with 
tissue  paper.  If  the  fruit  is  not  so  green  as  it  ought 
to  be,  a small  piece  of  alum  boiled  in  the  syrup  will 
improve  the  colour. 

7 52.  Magnum, -Bonvm  Plums;  excellent  as  a Sweet- 
meat or  in  Tarts , but  not  good  to  be  eaten  raw. 

Prick  the  plums  with  a needle,  and  slit  the  skin  at  the 
seam  with  a sharp  knife,  simmer  them  very  gently 
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in  a thin  syrup,  allowing  a pound  of  sugar  to  a pint  of 
water ; put  them  in  a bowl,  and  when  cold  pour  the 
syrup  over.  Let  them  lie  three  days  ; then  make  a 
syrup  of  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  five  of  fruit,  with 
no  more  water  than  hangs  to  large  lumps  of  the  sugar 
dipped  quickly,  and  instantly  brought  out.  Boil  the 
plums  in  this  fresh  syrup,  after  draining  the  first  from 
them.  Boil  them  very  gently  till  clear,  and  the  syrup 
adheres  to  them.  Put  them  singly  into  small  pots, 
and  pour  the  syrup  over.  These  plums  are  apt  to 
ferment,  if  not  boiled  in  two  syrups ; the  first  will 
make  a pleasant  liquor  mixed  with  a little  water,  but 
will  have  too  much  acid  to  keep.  Do  not  break 
them ; one  parcel  may  be  done  after  another,  and 
thereby  save  much  sugar. 

7 52.  Ripe  Currants. 

To  one  pound  of  currants  cut  from  the  stalks,  take 
eight  ounces  of  bruised  loaf-sugar,  sprinkle  it  gently 
amongst  them  and  put  them  in  bottles,  cork  them 
lightly,  and  set  them  in  a pan  of  cold  water  on  a slow 
fire,  till  the  water  is  scalding,  keep  them  at  that  point 
twenty  minutes,  then  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  let 
them  remain  in  the  water  till  cold,  then  cork  them 
tight,  and  cement  or  tie  down  the  corks.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a cool  place,  and  free  from  damp. 
Black  currants  answer  very  well  done  in  the  same 
way. 

753.  Gooseberries . 

Gather  your  gooseberries  dry,  just  before  they  turn 
red.  Allow  a pound  of  sugar  to  a pound  and  a quar- 
ter of  fruit,  boil  them  half  an  hour,  with  a part  of 
the  sugar,  stirring  them  frequently,  then  add  the 
other  sugar,  and  boil  them  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
longer,  put  them  in  jars,  and  when  quite  cold,  cover 
them  with  tissue  paper,  cut  very  little  larger  than  the 
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op  of  the  jar ; another  paper  may  be  tied  over  if 
preferred,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

Ripe  gooseberries  are  preserved  in  the  same  way, 
but  require  rather  less  boiling. 

755.  Green  Gooseberries. 

At  the  time  gooseberries  are  ready  for  bottling,  pick 
out  the  largest  for  preserving  ; to  every  two  pounds 
of  gooseberries,  take  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf-sugar 
bruised,  put  the  fruit  and  sugar  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
cover  it  close,  and  set  it  in  a pan  of  water  on  the  fire 
till  the  syrup  will  separate  from  the  fruit ; when  cold, 
pour  off  the  syrup,  boil  it  and  pour  it  hot  upon 
the  fruit;  the  next  day  boil  all  together  gently 
about  twenty  minutes,  then  take  out  the  fruit  and 
boil  the  syrup  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  then  pour 
it  upon  the  fruit ; if  there  be  any  gooseberries  hard 
or  discoloured  amongst  them,  they  should  be  picked 
out  before  the  syrup  is  added. 

756.  Strawberries. 

To  each  pound  of  strawberries  take  an  equal  weight 
of  loaf-sugar,  dissolve  it  in  currant -juice  while  cold, 
then  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  let  the 
strawberries  have  a scald  in  it,  but  not  to  boil,  then 
take  them  out  with  a slice  or  spoon  with  holes  in  it ; 
boil  the  syrup,  skim  it,  ;and  pour  it  on  them  hot ; boil 
it  several  times,  till  they  will  set.  The  scarlet  straw- 
berries are  the  best. 

757.  Green  Gages. 

Let  your  plums  be  quite  sound,  and  not  quite  ripe, 
prick  them  with  a fork  six  or  seven  times  about  the 
stalks,  and  put  them  into  cold  water  as  you  prick 
them,  or  they  will  turn  black ; scald  them,  and  have 
another  preserving  pan  with  boiling  syrup,  drain  the 
water  from  the  plums,  and  place  them  regularly  in  an 
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earthen  pan,  pour  the  boiling  syrup  over  them,  and 
let  them  stand  till  next  day,  then  drain  all  the  syrup 
from  them,  boil,  skim  it,  and  pour  it  over  them ; re- 
peat it  for  seven  or  eight  days,  then  drain  the  syrup 
from  them,  adding  more  sugar  to  make  it  equal  to 
the  weight  of  fruit,  boil  it  half  an  hour,  skim  it  quite 
clean,  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit. 

Orleans  plums  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  way. 

758.  Seville  Oranges. 

Take  some  of  the  largest  and  clearest  oranges  you 
can  procure,  cut  a small  hole  at  the  stalk  end,  about 
large  enough  to  admit  a quill,  curve  the  rinds  accord- 
ing to  fancy ; put  them  in  cold  salt  and  water  four  or 
five  hours,  then  put  them  on  the  fire  in  fresh  water 
and  boil  them  slowly  four  hours,  changing  the  water 
once  ; then  drain  them  on  a sieve  with  the  open  end 
downward,  whilst  you  prepare  a thin  syrup,  with 
half  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  water  ; after 
boiling  the  syrup  ten  minutes,  put  in  the  oranges  and 
boil  them  ten  minutes,  then  put  them  with  the  syrup 
into  a large  jar,  and  cover  them  with  paper;  the 
next  day  boil  the  oranges  and  syrup  together  fifteen 
minutes  on  a brisk  fire,  return  them  into  the  jar,  and 
the  next  day  drain  the  syrup  from  them,  and  boil  it 
twenty  minutes,  then  pour  it  hot  upon  the  oranges, 
repeating  this  process  six  or  seven  successive  days  ; 
adding  more  sugar  or  syrup  till  you  have  rather  more 
of  sugar  in  weight  than  fruit;  let  them  stand  a 
week,  and  give  the  syrup  another  boil,  pour  it  hot 
upon  them,  and  keep  them  in  a large  jar,  taking  care 
that  they  are  always  well  covered  with  syrup.  Le- 
mon-juice may  be  added  to  the  syrup,  if  approved. 

This  is  a very  superior  way  of  preserving  oranges. 

759.  Seville  Oranges  in  Slices. 

Put  the  oranges  in  cold  salt  and  water  for  two  days, 
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changing  it  each  day,  place  a plate  over  with  a 
small  weight  to  keep  them  covered ; then  lay  them  in 
clean  water  for  two  or  three  days,  changing  the  water 
every  day ; boil  them  in  fresh  water  till  the  rind  is 
tender ; when  cold,  cut  them  in  slices  about  the 
third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  picking  out  all  the 
seeds ; make  a thin  syrup  as  follows : — Allow  a pint 
of  water,  the  juice  of  one  lemon  strained,  and  half  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit ; when  the 
syrup  is  clear,  put  in  the  oranges,  and  let  them  boil 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  till  they  look  clear  ; let 
them  stand  in  the  syrup  a week  or  ten  days,  then 
drain  the  syrup  from  them,  and  boil  it,  adding  half  a 
pound  more  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  syrup ; when 
clear,  put  in  the  oranges,  boil  it  fifteen  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes, then  put  it  into  pots. 

7 60.  Pears. 

Take  some  baking  pears  of  a very  hard  kind,  set 
them  over  the  fire  in  a large  preserving  pan  with 
water,  let  them  simmer  till  rather  soft,  then  take 
them  out  of  the  boiling  water  with  a skimmer,  or 
slice,  and  put  them  into  cold  water,  and  pare  them  in 
the  following  manner : — First  cut  off  the  blossom  end 
of  the  pear,  then  hold  the  stalk  end  in  your  hand, 
and  bring  the  knife  down  the  skin  straight,  so  as  to 
take  it  off  all  round  the  pear  in  five  pieces,  as  you 
pare  them  put  them  in  fresh  cold  water,  then  drain 
the  water  well  from  them,  and  put  them  into  a pan 
of  boiling  syrup,  prepared  as  for  cucumbers,  which 
must  have  boiled  ten  minutes,  then  let  the  pears  boil 
in  it  ten  minutes,  and  skim  it  with  paper ; boil  them 
in  the  same  manner  six  days,  adding  more  sugar  till 
the  syrup  is  of  a fine  thickness  ; let  them  remain  in 
the  syrup  till  wanted  for  candying  or  drying. 
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761.  Jargonel  Pears. 

Pare  them  very  thin,  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and 
simmer  in  a thin  syrup ; let  them  lie  a day  or  two  ; 
then  make  the  syrup  richer,  and  simmer  again,  repeat 
this  till  they  are  clear,  then  drain,  and  dry  them  in 
the  sun,  or  a cool  oven,  for  a short  time. 

They  may  be  kept  in  the  syrup  and  dried  as 
wanted,  as  it  makes  them  more  moist  and  rich. 

762.  To  preserve  Ripe  Fruit  without  Sugar. 

The  gooseberries,  currants,  cherries,  raspberries,  &c. 
should  not  be  too  ripe : being  ready  picked,  fill  bot- 
tles with  the  fruit  till  they  will  hold  no  more,  allow- 
ing room  for  the  cork;  and  in  filling,  shake  the 
bottles  frequently.  When  filled,  cork  each  bottle 
lightly,  and  then  proceed  to  scald  the  fruit.  This 
operation  may  be  performed  over  a slow  fire,  either 
in  a copper,  or  large  kettle,  first  putting  a cloth  at 
the  bottom  to  prevent  the  heat  from  cracking  the 
bottles.  The  copper  must  be  filled  with  cold  water, 
so  as  nearly  to  cover  the  bottles,  which  must  be  put 
into  the  water  rather  slanting  till  they  reach  the  bot- 
tom, in  order  to  expel  the  air  that  might  lodge  in  the 
cavity  at  the  bottom  of  them.  The  bottles  should 
not  touch  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  copper,  and  the 
heat  of  the  fire  should  be  such  as  gradually  to  raise 
the  water  in  the  copper  to  the  temperature  of  160  or 
170  degrees  by  a brewing  thermometer,  in  the  course 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  For  want  of  an 
instrument  of  this  kind,  the  proper  temperature  may 
be  determined  by  the  finger,  to  which  it  will  feel  very 
I hot,  but  will  not  scald.  If  the  water  should  become 
| too  hot,  a little  cold  water  must  be  added  to  it,  and 
when  it  has  acquired  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  it 
I must  be  kept  at  it  as  steadily  as  possible  for  about  an 
j hour,  but  not  longer,  as  a greater  heat,  or  a longer 
I time,  is  liable  to  crack  the  fruit.  As  soon  as  the 
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fruit  is  properly  scalded,  take  the  bottles,  one  at  a 
time,  out  of  the  copper  and  fill  them  up,  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  place  to  which  the  cork  will  reach,  with 
boiling  water,  kept  in  readiness  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  may  be  very  conveniently  poured  into  them 
from  a tea-kettle ; cork  them  immediately,  pressing 
the  corks  down  gradually,  but  make  them  very  tight. 
In  driving  the  corks  the  bottles  must  not  be  shaken, 
as  that  might  cause  the  hot  water  to  break  them. 
When  the  bottles  are  corked,  lay  them  on  their  side, 
which  will  cause  the  corks  to  swell,  and  prevent  the 
air  from  escaping.  When  cold,  they  may  be  removed 
to  a cool,  dry  place,  always  observing  to  let  them  lie 
on  their  side,  until  required  for  use.  During  the  first 
month  or  two,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  bottles  a 
little  round,  once  or  twice  a week,  to  prevent  the  fer- 
mentation that  will  arise  in  some  fruit  from  forming 
into  a crust;  the  turning  of  the  bottles  keeps  the 
fruit  moist  with  water,  and  no  mould  will  ever  take 
place.  After  the  first  two  months,  it  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  turn  the  bottles  a little  round  once  or 
twice  a month. 

The  liquor  which  is  poured  from  the  fruit,  makes  a 
very  agreeable  syrup,  when  boiled  up  with  sugar. 

7 63.  Cucumbers. 

Take  large  cucumbers,  the  greenest  possible,  and 
most  free  from  seeds,  put  them  into  a broad  jar  or 
stew-pot,  with  a cabbage-leaf  over  them,  cover  and 
set  them  in  a warm  place  till  they  turn  yellow,  then 
boil  the  salt  and  water  and  pour  on  them,  repeating  it 
till  they  are  green  ; then  wash  them,  and  set  them 
over  a slow  fire  in  clean  water,  with  a bit  of  alum 
pounded  fine  ; and  a cabbage-leaf  under  and  over,  till 
they  just  boil ; then  take  them  off  and  let  them  re- 
main till  cold ; cut  them  in  two,  and  take  out  the 
seeds  and  soft  pulp  carefully  ; put  them  in  cold  spring 
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water,  and  let  them  stand  two  days,  changing  the 
water  each  day,  to  take  out  the  salt ; then  wipe  them 
quite  dry,  and  put  them  into  syrup  made  as  follows  : — 
To  every  pound  of  sugar  allow  a pint  of  water,  and 
to  six  pounds  of  sugar  two  ounces  of  the  best  white 
ginger  sliced,  scraping  off  the  outside ; and  to  each 
pound  of  fruit  one  lemon,  the  rind  pared  very  thin, 
and  cut  in  shreds  like  straws,  and  the  juice  squeezed 
and  strained  into  the  syrup  when  boiling.  The  syrup 
must  be  boiled  two  or  three  times  a week  for  a 
month,  and  must  be  cold  before  it  is  poured  on  the 
fruit,  adding  more  sugar  if  requisite. 

Melons,  before  they  are  too  ripe,  are  preserved  in 
the  same  manner,  allowing  an  ounce  of  roche  alum, 
finely  powdered,  to  twelve  melons.  Vine-leaves  are 
preferable  to  cabbage-leaves,  when  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

764.  Damsons. 

Wipe  and  prick  the  damsons,  and  put  them  into  a 
deep  stew-pot,  adding  one  pound  of  sugar  to  three 
quarts  of  fruit ; set  them  in  a cool  oven  till  they  are 
warm  through,  but  be  careful  they  do  not  burst; 
when  you  take  them  out  of  the  oven,  drain  the  syrup 
carefully  from  them,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  with  another 
pound  of  sugar;  let  it  boil  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
then  pour  it  hot  upon  the  damsons ; repeat  the  boil- 
ing of  the  syrup,  if  necessary,  once  or  twice,  till  you 
think  they  will  keep  well.  Cover  them  with  double 
tissue  paper,  rubbed  over  with  olive-oil ; then  tie 
papers  over. 

Plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  or  any  kind  of  fruit 
preserved  in  syrup,  may  be  covered  in  the  same  way. 

765.  Damsons. 

Gather  the  damsons  quite  dry,  and  wipe  them  with  a 
doth,  taking  out  those  that  are  bruised;  put  them  in 
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jars  that  will  hold  about  three  gills,  and  to  three  gills 
of  fruit,  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  moist  sugar ; 
tie  two  papers  on  separately,  then  set  them  in  a pan 
of  cold  water  on  the  fire,  and  simmer  them  very 
gently  about  an  hour  ; let  them  stand  in  the  water  till 
cold. 

766.  Another  way. 

Wipe  the  damsons,  and  take  a pound  of  sugar  to 
three  pints  of  fruit,  put  them  in  a large  jar,  and  set  it 
in  a pan  of  water  on  the  fire,  or  in  a very  cool  oven, 
till  the  syrup  will  separate  from  the  fruit ; when  cold, 
take  out  the  fruit,  boil  the  syrup  and  pour  it  hot  upon 
it ; repeat  it  several  times,  and  the  last  time,  simmer 
the  fruit  in  the  syrup  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  it 
in  jars,  and  boil  the  syrup  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer 
before  you  pour  it  on  the  fruit. 

When  cold,  paper  them  as  above. 

777.  Cherries. 

Stone  some  of  the  finest  Kentish  cherries,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Cut  a quill  as  for  a tooth- pick, 
only  make  the  end  round,  press  it  down  close  to  the 
top  of  the  cherry,  holding  the  stalk  at  the  same  time, 
and  pulling  it  gently,  the  stone  will  come  out  without 
tearing  the  cherry  to  pieces  ; then  put  the  cherries  in  i 
a jar  with  an  equal  weight  of  powdered  sugar,  a layer 
of  fruit  and  a layer  of  sugar  alternately ; let  them 
stand  two  days,  then  set  the  jar  on  the  fire  in  a pan 
of  cold  water,  and  let  them  remain  till  the  fruit  is 
scalded  a little  ; the  next  day  boil  it  gently  about  ten 
minutes,  and  the  syrup  a little  longer ; repeat  the 
boiling  of  the  syrup  several  times,  just  scalding  the 
fruit  each  time. 

778.  Cherries. 

Stone  the  cherries  carefully,  and  to  every  quart  take 
a pound  and  a half  of  loaf-sugar ; put  a layer  of  cher- 
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ries  and  a layer  of  sugar  in  a stone  jar,  set  them  half 
an  hour  in  a pan  of  water  on  the  fire,  let  them  stand 
two  days,  then  boil  them  gently  about  half  an  hour ; 
then  take  out  the  fruit  into  small  jars,  and  boil  the 
syrup  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer ; pour  it  on  the 
fruit,  and  when  cold,  paper  them  as  before  directed. 

779.  Barberry  Jelly. 

Pick  the  fruit  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  jar,  with 
water  enough  to  cover  it : set  the  jar  in  a pan  of 
cold  water  on  the  fire  till  the  fruit  is  all  burst,  and  the 
water  is  well  incorporated  with  the  juice ; then  run 
the  liquor  through  a jelly-bag,  and  to  every  pint 
allow  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  and  boil 
it  till  it  will  jelly. 

Black-currant  jelly  may  be  made  in  the  same  way, 
but  the  jar  must  be  only  half-full  of  currants  and 
filled  up  with  water. 

780.  Blackberry  Jelly. 

Take  blackberries  when  quite  ripe,  pick  and  put 
them  in  a stewpot  covered  close,  set  them  in  a pan  of 
water,  and  let  them  stand  over  the  fire  till  reduced  to 
a pulp ; then  strain  and  put  to  a pint  of  the  juice 
a pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  strained  ; boil  it  to  a jelly,  and  pour  it  into 
pots  for  use.  The  rind  of  a lemon  pared  very  thin 
may  be  boiled  in  it. 

781. '  Red  Currant  Jelly. 

Take  the  finest  currants  when  quite  ripe,  one-third  of 
white  to  two  of  red,  strip  them  from  the  stalks,  and 
weigh  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  and  fruit ; clarify 
I and  boil  the  sugar  to  the  second  degree.  (See  Degrees 
| of  Boiling  Sugar .)  Put  the  fruit  to  this  in  the  pre- 
j serving  pan,  boil  and  skim  it  fifteen  minutes,  and  run 
it  through  a hair-sieve,  then  put  it  in  pots  or  glasses. 
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A few  fresli  raspberries  mixed  with  the  fruit  makes 
very  good  pies  or  puddings. 

The  best  way  of  picking  red  and  white  currants , 
is  to  take  three  or  four  bunches  together  in  the 
fingers , and  strip  them  from  the  stalks  with  a three 
or  four-pronged  fork. 

782.  An  excellent  Receipt  for  Red  Currant  Jelly. 

Take  two-thirds  of  red  currants  to  one  of  white, 
squeeze  them  (without  picking),  strain,  and  press  the 
juice  through  a hair-sieve,  and  immediately  make  it 
quite  hot , but  do  not  let  it  boil ; to  every  pint  of 
juice  allow  a pound  of  sugar,  powdered  fine,  and  also 
made  quite  hot  in  the  oven,  have  it  ready  to  put  to 
the  hot  juice,  and  add  it  by  degrees,  stirring  it  till 
the  sugar  is  melted,  then  put  it  into  pots  imme- 
diately. This  is  both  an  economical  and  expeditious 
way,  and  has  very  much  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

Black  Currant  Jelly , made  the  same  way,  with  a 
mixture  of  white  currants,  is  very  superior  to  that 
made  by  boiling ; only  put  the  currants  in  the  oven 
to  stew  with  a little  water,  the  juice  being  much 
thicker  and  more  difficult  to  strain. 

783.  Cranberry  Jelly. 

Mqjce  a verystrong  isinglass  jelly  ; when  cold  mix  it 
with  double  the  quantity  of  cranberry  juice,  which 
must  be  pressed  and  strained  from  the  fruit  after  hav- 
ing been  stewed  in  a jar  with  a little  sugar ; sweeten 
with  fine  loaf-sugar,  boil  it  up,  and  then  strain  it  into 
a mould. 

784.  Damson  Jelly . 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a pint  of 
water,  adding  an  ounce  of  lump  sugar,  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  damson  syrup ; and  two  table-spoonsful 
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of  lemon -juice ; let  it  just  boil  up,  then  strain  it 
through  muslin,  and  when  nearly  cold,  pour  it  into 
moulds.  The  rind  of  a lemon  pared  very  thin  and 
boiled  in  the  syrup  improves  the  flavour : more  sugar 
may  be  added,  if  required. 

785.  Orange  Jelly. 

Grate  the  rinds  of  two  Seville  oranges,  two  China 
oranges,  and  two  lemons,  squeeze  the  juice  of  six 
Seville  and  two  China  oranges  and  three  lemons  upon 
the  grated  rinds,  take  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
loaf-sugar  and  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  it  to  a thick 
syrup,  when  cold  put  it  to  the  juice.  Boil  two  ounces 
of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  spring  water  till  dissolved ; 
strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  stir  it  till  nearly  cold, 
then  put  it  to  the  syrup,  pass  it  through  a jelly-bag 
and  put  it  in  a mould. 

786.  Raspberry  Jelly. 

Mash  the  raspberries  well  with  a wooden  spoon,  set 
them  on  the  fire  in  a preserving  pan,  stirring  it  all 
the  time,  when  near  boiling,  take  it  off  and  strain  it 
through  a hair-sieve,  measure  the  liquor  into  a clean 
pan,  and  let  it  boil  twenty  minutes,  then  to  every  pint 
of  juice  put  fourteen  ounces  of  loaf-sugar,  stir  it  well 
off  the  fire  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  boil  it 
twenty  minutes,  stirring  it  well ; pour  it  into  pots  or 
glasses,  and  when  cold  sift  fine  sugar  over ; the  next 
day  paper  them.  About  a third  part  of  currants  may 
be  added. 

Gooseberry  Jelly  may  be  made  the  same  way,  or 
the  gooseberries  might  be  stewed  without  bruising, 
and  then  strained  through  a hair- sieve. 

787.  Quince  Jelly. 

Take  the  liquor  in  which  the  quinces  for  marmalade 
have  been  boiled,  run  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and  to 
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every  pint  allow  a pound  of  fine  loaf-sugar : boil  it  til^ 
it  is  quite  clear  and  will  jelly. 

788.  Apricot  Jam. 

Scald  the  fruit,  take  off  the  skins,  and  stone  them  ; 
then  to  every  pound  of  fruit,  take  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar  pounded,  boil  it  till  clear,  drop  a 
little  on  a plate,  and  if  it  jellies,  it  is  enough  ; pour 
it  into  moulds  to  turn  out. 

The  bruised  fruit,  or  that  which  is  too  ripe  for  pre- 
serving whole,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

789.  Cherry  Jam. 

To  four  pounds  of  cherries,  allow  a pound  of  fine 
sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  red-currant  juice ; stone  the 
cherries,  and  boil  the  whole  together  pretty  fast  till  it 
will  stiffen,  then  put  it  into  pots  for  use. 

Boil  the  currant  juice  and  sugar  together  before 
you  put  in  the  fruit. 

790.  Another  way. 

To  twelve  pounds  of  Kentish  or  duke  cherries  when 
ripe,  weigh  one  pound  of  sugar  ; break  the  stones  of 
part,  and  blanch  the  kernels,  put  them  to  the  fruit 
and  sugar,  and  boil  it  till  the  jam  will  leave  the  pan. 
Pour  it  on  plates  to  dry.  Keep  it  in  boxes  with 
white  paper  between  each  layer. 

791.  Red  Currant  Jam. 

Put  any  quantity  of  currants  into  a preserving-pan, 
with  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  three  pounds  of 
currants,  and  a little  raspberry-juice  to  dissolve  the 
sugar ; put  in  your  currants,  and  boil  them  till  they 
are  very  clear.  Put  them  into  jars,  and  when  cold, 
strew  sugar  over,  cover  with  paper,  and  keep  them  in 
a dry  place. 
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792.  Black  Currant  Jam. 

Gather  your  currants  when  quite  dry,  pick  them  from 
the  stalks,  and  bruise  them  in  a bowl ; to  every  two 
pounds  of  fruit,  add  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf  or 
good  moist  sugar  ; boil  them  an  hour,  stirring  them 
all  the  time,  then  put  them  into  pots  before  the  sugar 
is  added. 


793.  Raspberry  Jam. 

Gather  your  raspberries  when  quite  ripe  and  dry, 
mash  them  fine,  and  strew  over  them  their  weight  of 
sugar,  and  to  every  three  pounds  of  fruit,  allow  a 
pint  of  the  juice  of  white  or  red-currants ; boil  them 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  over  a slow  fire,  skim  them 
well ; and  put  them  into  pots  or  glasses,  put  papers 
over  as  before,  and  keep  them  dry.  Strew  on  the 
sugar  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fruit  is  gathered ; 
and  in  order  to  preserve  its  fine  flavour,  do  not  let  it 
stand  long  before  you  boil  it.  Or,  boil  the  raspber- 
ries with  the  currant-juice  half  an  hour  before  the 
sugar  is  added,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

For  white  raspberries,  use  white  currant  juice. 

Another  way — Is  to  weigh  an  equal  quantity  of 
fruit  and  powdered  sugar,  boil  the  fruit  on  a slow 
fire  half  an  hour,  then  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  it 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  more. 


794.  Gooseberry  Jam. 

Put  twelve  pounds  of  the  red  hairy  gooseberries, 
when  ripe,  and  gathered  dry,  into  a preserving-pan, 
with  a pint  of  raspberry-juice,  strained  as  for  jelly, 
boil  rather  quick,  and  stir  them  with  a wooden  spoon ; 
when  they  have  boiled  about  an  hour,  put  to  them  six 
pounds  of  white  Lisbon  sugar,  and  boil  them  slowly 
to  a jam.  It  requires  long  boiling,  or  it  will  not 
keep  ; it  is  excellent  for  tarts  or  puffs.  Look  at  it 
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in  two  or  three  days,  and  if  the  syrup  and  fruit  sepa- 
rate, it  must  be  boiled  again.  Cover  with  tissue 
paper,  rubbed  over  with  olive-oil. 

795.  Gooseberry  Jam. 

To  four  pounds  of  ripe  red  gooseberries,  allow  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar ; cut  the  gooseberries  in  halves, 
then  boil  them  with  the  sugar  till  the  jam  will  stiffen, 
it  will  require  long  boiling,  and  must  be  well-stirred 
to  prevent  it  from  burning. 

796.  Black  Plum  Jam. 

Gather  the  plums  when  quite  ripe,  bruise  them  in  a 
preserving-pan  as  much  as  possible,  and  heat  them 
over  a slow  fire  till  quite  soft,  then  pulp  them  through 
a colander  or  coarse  sieve  ; rub  the  pan  with  a little 
fresh  butter,  and  boil  the  fruit  an  hour,  stirring  it  all 
the  time,  then  put  eight  ounces  of  powdered  loaf- 
sugar  to  every  pound  of  jam  ; mix  it  off  the  fire,  then 
set  it  on  the  fire  again  and  boil  half  an  hour ; put  it 
in  pots  and  sift  powdered  sugar  over. 

The  Magnum-bonum  plums  prepared  in  the  above 
manner  make  an  excellent  jam  ; indeed  it  is  consi- 
dered by  those  who  have  tried  it,  to  be  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  of  preserving  that  fruit,  and  it  keeps 
well. 

The  common  red  plums  may  also  be  used  in  the 
same  way,  with  moist  sugar. 

797.  Peach  Jam. 

Take  ripe  peaches,  and  proceed  as  for  plum  jam, 
adding  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  mixed  with  a 
little  powdered  sugar,  to  every  pound  of  jam. 
Apricot  Jam  may  be  made  the  same  way. 

798.  Strawberry  Jam. 

Take  ripe  scarlet  strawberries,  bruise  them,  and  add 
a little  juice  of  red  currants,  put  eleven  ounces  of 
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sifted  loaf-sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit,  set  it  over 
a clear  fire,  and  boil  forty  minutes.  When  done,  put 
it  in  pots ; and  when  cold,  paper  them. 

799.  Rhubarb  Jam . 

An  excellent  jam  may  be  made  with  a mixture  of 
two-thirds  of  red-currants  to  one-third  of  garden 
rhubarb  ; it  may  also  be  made  with  the  same  propor- 
tion of  gooseberries  before  they  are  quite  ripe ; it  also 
answers  very  well  with  raspberries;  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  two  of  fruit,  will  be  found  quite  sufficient, 
boiling  the  fruit  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the 
sugar  be  added,  and  afterwards  till  it  becomes  like 
pulp  or  jam. 

800.  Blackberry  Jam. 

To  each  pound  of  bramble  berries,  allow  three-quar- 
| ters  of  a pound  of  good  moist  sugar,  put  half  of  it  to 
the  fruit,  and  boil  it  about  twenty  minutes  ; then  add 
the  other  half,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  to  every  two 
pounds  of  fruit ; boil  it  half  an  hour  longer,  then 
pour  it  into  pots. 

801.  Apricot  Marmalade. 

j When  you  preserve  apricots,  pick  out  all  the  bruised 
ones,  and  those  that  are  too  ripe  for  preserving  ; boil 
| them  in  the  syrup  till  they  will  mash,  then  beat  them 
| in  a marble  mortar  to  a paste,  take  half  their  weight 
in  loaf-sugar,  and  put  as  much  water  to  it  as  will 
| dissolve  it,  boil  and  skim  it  well ; then  boil  it  with 
I the  fruit  till  clear,  and  the  syrup  thick  like  a fine 
jelly ; put  it  into  glasses  or  cups,  and  paper  them  as 

I directed. 

■ 

802.  Apple  Marmalade. 

! Pare  and  slice  some  sharp  apples  into  water ; scald 
i them  till  quite  tender,  and  pulp  them  through  a sieve  ; 
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put  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound 
of  apple  into  a preserving-pan,  let  it  boil  gently  over 
a moderate  fire,  skimming  it  well.  Put  it  into  sweet- 
meat pots  when  of  a proper  thickness. 

Pears  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  ; or  they 
may  be  mixed  with  apples. 

803.  Quince  Marmalade. 

Pare,  core,  and  quarter  the  quinces,  boil  them  gently 
in  water  till  they  begin  to  soften,  but  do  not  cover 
them  in  boiling ; strain  through  a hair-sieve  and  beat 
them  in  a mortar  to  a pulp ; allow  to  every  pound  of 
pulp  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar ; boil  till 
the  marmalade  is  stiff,  then  put  it  into  pots. 

804.  Orange  Marmalade. 

Rasp  Seville  oranges,  or  pare  them  very  thin,  then 
cut  them  in  quarters,  and  take  out  the  pulp  quite 
clean ; tie  the  rinds  in  thin  cloths  and  set  them  on 
the  fire  to  boil,  changing  the  water  three  or  four 
times  to  take  out  the  bitterness ; when  quite  tender, 
take  them  out  and  cut  them  in  thin  chips ; take  out 
all  the  seeds  and  skins  from  the  pulp,  and  mix  it 
with  some  lemon-juice,  put  it  to  the  sliced  orange  ; 
and  to  every  pound  of  fruit  take  a pound  and  a half 
of  good  loaf-sugar  and  a pint  of  water ; set  the  sugar 
and  water  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  has  boiled  ten 
minutes,  put  in  the  orange,  let  it  boil  rather  quickly, 
stirring  it  constantly  ; when  quite  clear,  pour  it  into 
pots  or  glasses. 

Lemon  marmalade  may  be  made  the  same  way. 

Smooth  Orange  Marmalade  may  be  made  as 
above,  only  the  rinds,  instead  of  being  cut  into  chips, 
must  be  pounded  in  a mortar,  and  gradually  mixed 
with  the  syrup  ; boil  it  till  clear. 
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805.  Scotch  Marmalade. 

To  twelve  of  the  clearest  Seville  oranges  you  can 
procure,  take  six  lemons,  quarter  them  and  take  out 
the  pulp  and  skins  quite  clean  ; cut  the  fruit  in  chips, 
and  to  every  two  pints  of  chips  allow  five  pints  of 
water ; boil  them  four  hours  with  the  cover  on  the 
pan ; if  the  chips  are  then  quite  soft,  the  sugar  must 
be  added  by  degrees,  allowing  two  pounds  of  loaf- 
sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit ; also  the  juice  of  the 
oranges  and  lemons  with  the  pulp  cleared  of  the 
seeds  and  skins ; when  the  sugar  is  perfectly  dis- 
solved, boil  it  quickly  till  clear,  which  will  be  in  about 
half  an  hour  or  three-quarters  after  the  sugar  is 
added. 

806.  Scotch  Transparent  Marmalade. 

To  two  pints  of  the  juice  and  pulp  of  Seville  oranges 
take  two  pounds  of  yellow  honey,  and  boil  to  a 
proper  consistence,  and  quite  clear. 

807.  Raspberry  Marmalade . 

Bruise  the  fruit  and  strain  it  through  a sieve,  when 
quite  ripe ; weigh  the  pulp  and  boil  it  quickly  till 
reduced  nearly  one -half,  then  mix  in  half  a pound  of 
sugar  powdered,  to  a pound  of  fruit ; boil  till  it  be- 
comes stiff,  then  pour  it  into  sweetmeat  pots  or 
moulds. 

808.  Gooseberry  Marmalade. 

Put  green  gooseberries  in  cold  water,  set  them  on  a 
slow  fire  with  a small  bit  of  alum  till  they  are  scalded, 
and  become  just  soft  enough  to  pulp  through  a hair- 
sieve  ; allow  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  and  boil  it 
the  same  as  the  raspberry. 

809.  Apple  Cheese. 

Pare  and  core  your  apples,  put  them  in  a deep  stew- 
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pot  or  jar,  and  put  the  parings  and  cores  at  the  top, 
tie  a paper  over,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven 
till  they  are  quite  soft ; take  off  the  parings  and  core, 
also  any  bits  of  hard  apple  which  may  be  on  the  top, 
pulp  the  fruit  through  a sieve,  and  put  it  in  a stew- 
pan  with  powdered  sugar  to  your  taste  ; boil  it  four 
hours  till  it  be  quite  stiff,  then  put  it  into  moulds  or 
cups  ; and  paper  them  as  the  damson  cheese : set  it 
in  a dry  place,  and  in  three  weeks  it  will  cut  quite 
smooth. 

You  may  add  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated,  and  a 
few  blanched  almonds  cut  in  small  pieces,  before  you 
put  it  in  the  moulds. 

810.  Another  way . 

Take  four  large  apples,  scald  them  till  they  will  pulp 
through  a colander,  add  a little  cream  and  lemon- 
peel  ; take  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  boil  it  in  a 
little  water,  strain  and  mix  it  with  the  pulp,  add  sugar 
to  the  taste,  and  two  yolks  of  eggs,  keep  stirring  it 
till  cold,  then  put  it  into  a mould.  This  will  only  do 
for  present  use. 

811.  Apricot  Cheese. 

Put  ripe  apricots  into  an  earthen  jar,  and  set  it  in  a 
pan  of  water,  let  the  fruit  boil  till  soft,  then  pulp  it 
through  a colander,  and  allow  to  every  pint  of  pulp 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar  powdered, 
boil  it  fast  till  it  becomes  stiff.  Some  of  the  kernels 
blanched  and  put  in,  are  a great  improvement. 

812.  Bullace,  or  Plum  Cheese  of  any  kind. 

Weigh  the  fruit  and  allow  a pound  of  sugar  to  every 
four  pounds  of  fruit.  Put  the  fruit  into  an  earthen 
jar,  set  it  in  a pan  of  water  on  the  fire,  or  in  a cool 
oven,  till  the  fruit  is  softened,  so  that  it  will  pulp 
through  a sieve,  then  boil  the  pulp  with  the  sugar 
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till  stiff.  Some  of  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  blanched 
and  put  in  is  considered  an  improvement. 

813.  Cherry  Cheese. 

Stone  Kentish  cherries,  blanch  some  of  the  kernels 
in  boiling  water,  and  mix  with  the  fruit ; to  every 
twelve  pounds  of  fruit  put  three  pounds  of  powdered 
loaf-sug^r ; boil  it  to  a thick  jam,  and  when  the  fruit 
no  longer  adheres  to  the  pan  it  is  done  enough;  then 
pour  it  into  pots. 

814.  Damson  Cheese. 

Pick  ripe  damsons  and  put  them  in  a jar,  tie  white 
paper  over,  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven  till  they 
are  quite  soft,  or  scald  them  in  as  much  water  as  will 
just  cover  them,  drain  and  rub  them  through  a sieve 
while  hpt,  put  the  pulp  and  juice  into  a stew-pan 
with  fine-powdered  sugar  to  your  taste ; boil  it 
over  a moderate  fire  till  quite  stiff ; it  will  require 
boiling  three  hours  ; keep  it  stirring,  to  prevent  it 
burning  to  the  pan,  and  a few  minutes  before  you 
take  it  off  the  fire,  mix  the  kernels  of  the  damsons 
with  it.  Pour  it  into  cups  or  moulds,  and  in  a day 
or  two  cover  them  with  tissue  paper,  rubbed  over 
with  olive  oil  and  put  close  over  them  : keep  it  in  a 
dry  place.  It  will  keep  several  years. 

815,  Green  Gooseberry  Cheese. 

I Take  six  pounds  of  green  gooseberries,  before  they 
begin  to  ripen,  cut  off  the  ends  quite  clean,  and  put 
| them  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two ; then  take  them 
I out  and  bruise  them  in  a wooden  bowl,  put  them  in  a 
| brass  pan  over  a clear  fire,  stirring  them  till  tender ; 

| when  quite  of  a pulp,  add  four  pounds  and  a half  of 
I loaf-sugar  powdered,  and  boil  it  till  very  thick  and  of 
a good  green  colour,  stirring  it  often  ; then  pour  it 
into  moulds. 
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816.  Black  Butter. 

Take  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
cherries,  (plums,  or  any  other  kind  of  fruit  may  be 
added,)  of  each  an  equal  quantity,  boil  them  till 
reduced  to  a pulp,  then  rub  them  through  a coarse 
sieve,  and  to  every  three  pounds  of  fruit  allow  one 
pound  of  sugar ; boil  it  till  quite  thick,  then  pour  it 
into  pots.  It  is  a very  pleasant  sweetmeat,  keeps 
well,  and  will  cut  quite  smooth. 

817.  Black  Currant  Rob. 

Gather  your  currants  when  quite  ripe,  pick  them 
clean  from  the  stalks,  put  them  into  a large  stew-pot, 
and  tie  paper  over ; bake  them  two  hours  in  a mo- 
derate oven ; then  take  them  out  and  squeeze  them 
well  through  a thin  coarse  cloth,  put  six  auarts  of 
the  juice  into  a pan,  and  boil  it  over  a sfbw  fire, 
stirring  and  boiling  it  till  reduced  to  about  two 
quarts,  then  pour  it  into  flat  pots  and  dry  it ; paper 
it  as  directed,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place. 

818.  Elder  Rob. 

When  the  elderberries  are  quite  ripe,  pick  them  clean, 
put  them  in  a jar  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven 
nearly  two  hours,  then  squeeze  out  the  juice  through 
a coarse  cloth,  boil  it  over  a slow  fire  till  it  be  very 
thick,  keep  it  stirring;  three  quarts  should  be  reduced 
to  one ; put  it  into  pots,  and  set  it  in  the  sun  for  two 
or  three  days ; paper  it  as  before.  This,  as  well  as 
the  black  currant  rob,  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a 
hoarseness  or  sore  throat. 

819.  To  dry  Apples. 

Put  them  in  a cool  oven  six  or  seven  times  and 
flatten  them  gently  by  degrees,  when  soft  enough  to 
bear  it.  If  the  oven  be  too  hot,  they  will  shrink,  and  at 
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first  it  should  be  very  cool. — The  biffin,  the  minshul 
crab,  or  any  tart  apples,  are  the  best  for  drying. 

820.  To  dry  Apples . 

Boil  them  in  new  wort  on  a slow  fire  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  take  them  out  and  press  them  rather 
flat ; dry  them  in  an  oven  or  stove,  put  them  in  layers 
in  a box,  with  writing  paper  between,  and  they  will 
keep  all  the  year. 

821.  To  dry  Damsons. 

Spread  the  damsons,  when  quite  ripe,  on  thin  coarse 
cloths,  laid  on  large  dishes  or  baking  tins,  set  them 
several  hours  in  a very  cool  oven,  then  take  them  out, 
and  when  cold  put  them  in  again,  doing  so  repeat- 
edly till  dry  enough  to  keep  ; put  them  in  a box  with 
white  paper  between  each  layer,  keep  them  in  a dry 
place,  and  they  will  eat  like  fresh  plums  during  the 
winter. 

822.  To  dry  Gooseberries. 

To  six  pounds  of  gooseberries,  when  they  begin  to 
turn  red,  take  two  pounds  of  bruised  sugar,  strew  it 
on  them  and  let  them  stand  three  days,  then  put  them 
in  a jar  covered  close,  and  set  it  over  a gentle  fire  in 
a pan  of  cold  water;  when  near  boiling,  take  them 
off  and  let  them  stand  till  the  next  day ; then  drain 
the  syrup  carefully  from  them  and  boil  it  a little,  pour 
it  upon  the  fruit,  and  let  it  remain  a few  days  or  a 
week,  boil  the  syrup  up  again,  and  let  them  stand  a 
day  or  two  longer,  then  drain  them  from  the  syrup 
and  pour  water  on ; drain  and  dry  them  on  sieves  or 
dishes,  in  the  sun,  or  a cool  oven.  Keep  them  dry. 
They  are  very  good  in  puddings  instead  of  raisins. 

823.  To  dry  Gooseberries  without  Sugar. 
Gather  the  large  red  hairy  gooseberries  when  dry 
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and  nearly  ripe,  lay  them  singly  on  sieves  or  dishes  in 
the  sun,  or  before  the  fire  till  quite  dry,  they  may  now 
and  then  be  put  in  a very  cool  oven.  Keep  them 
from  the  air  with  white  papers  between  the  layers  of 
fruit. 

824.  To  dry  Cherries . 

To  four  pounds  of  large  Kentish  cherries,  allow  a 
pound  of  sugar ; stalk  and  stone  the  cherries,  then 
make  the  sugar  into  a syrup  with  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  them  well ; boil  the  cherries  in  it  gently 
for  about  half  an  hour ; let  them  stand  three  or  four 
days,  then  boil  the  syrup,  adding  more  sugar,  and 
pour  it  boiling  over  the  cherries,  let  them  stand 
four  days  longer,  then  take  them  out  and  lay  them  on 
sieves  to  dry,  either  in  the  sun  or  in  a slow  oven ; 
and  when  they  are  sufficiently  dried,  put  them  in 
boxes,  laying  white  paper  between  each  layer  of 
cherries. 

S25.  To  dry  Cherries  without  Sugar. 

Stone  the  cherries  and  set  them  on  the  fire  in  a pre- 
serving-pan, let  them  simmer  in  their  own  liquor ; 
shake  them  in  the  pan,  and  put  them  in  earthen 
dishes,  the  next  day  give  them  a scald,  and  when 
cold,  put  them  on  sieves  to  dry  before  the  fire  or  in 
a cool  oven.  Twice  or  three  times,  an  hour  each 
time,  will  dry  them.  Keep  them  as  above. 

826.  To  dry  Pears. 

Pare  any  kind  of  large  baking  pears ; to  half  a peck, 
put  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  three  pints  of  water ; 
set  them  in  a moderate  oven  in  a large  jar  to  stew, 
but  do  not  let  them  be  soft,  then  take  them  out,  let 
them  stand  a few  days,  and  boil  the  syrup  again  and 
pour  it  on  them,  and  let  them  stand  a day  or  two 
longer ; then  drain  them  from  the  syrup,  and  lay 
them  on  dishes  or  tins,  to  dry  in  a cool  oven. 
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827.  To  bake  Apples. 

Take  large  apples,  core  but  do  not  pare  them,  cut 
them  in  two,  then  strew  sugar  on  a flat  dish,  and  lay 
the  apples  the  flat  side  downwards,  strew  sugar  over 
and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven. 

828.  To  bake  Apples  the  French  way. 

Cut  the  apples  in  two  without  paring,  take  out  the 
cores  and  fill  up  the  cavity  with  butter  and  sugar; 
hake  them  in  a moderate  oven. 

829.  To  scald  Codlins. 

Wrap  each  apple  in  a vine-leaf,  and  pack  them  close 
in  a clean  saucepan  ; when  full,  pour  as  much  water 
in  as  will  cover  them.  Set  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and 
let  them  simmer  slowly  till  done  enough  to  take  the 
thin  skin  off  when  cold.  Place  them  in  a dish,  with 
or  without  milk,  cream,  or  custard,  and  dust  fine 
sugar  over  the  apples. 

830.  Black  Caps. 

Take  some  large  apples,  cut  a slice  off  the  stalk  end, 
and  scoop  out  the  cores ; set  them  on  a tin  in  a quick 
oven  till  they  are  brown,  then  wet  them  with  a clean 
feather  dipped  in  rose-water,  grate  sugar  over,  and 
set  them  in  the  oven  again  till  they  look  bright  and 
nearly  black,  then  take  them  out  and  put  them  in  a 
deep  dish,  pour  round  them  thick  cream  or  custard. 

831.  To  stew  Pippins. 

Make  a syrup  of  half  a pound  of  loaf-sugar,  to  a pint 
of  water,  clarified  with  the  whites  of  eggs.  Pare  the 
apples,  scoop  out  the  cores,  and  stew  them  very  gently 
in  the  syrup  till  they  look  clear ; some  lemon-peel 
cut  in  very  narrow  shreas,  like  straws,  and  scalded  a 
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few  minutes  in  water,  may  be  stewed  with  the  pippins, 
to  lay  over  them  in  the  dish. 

Pears  are  excellent  stewed  in  the  same  way. 

832.  To  stew  Pears. 

Pare  the  fruit  and  cut  out  the  blossom  end  with  a 
sharp  knife.  To  every  two  pounds  of  fruit  allow  half 
a pound  of  sugar  and  a pint  of  water.  Boil  the 
sugar  and  water  to  a syrup,  then  put  in  the  fruit  with 
some  lemon-peel  and  cloves,  cover  and  let  them  stew 
gently,  till  the  pears  look  red  and  are  tender.  The 
common  baking  pears  are  the  sort  generally  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  swan-egg  pears  done  this  way  are 
extremely  delicate.  They  will  keep  several  months. 

Any  of  the  common  baking  pears  are  very  good, 
when  pared  and  stewed  in  a cool  oven,  with  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them,  in  which  the  peels  of  the 
pears,  some  apple  parings  and  cores  have  been  boiled, 
allowing  two  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar  to  a peck  of 
fruit ; cover  with  a plate  that  will  fit  inside  the  stew- 
pot,  and  tie  a paper  over. 

833.  To  stew  Pears  purple. 

Peel  some  large  pears,  put  them  in  a stew-pot  and 
boil  the  parings  in  water  just  sufficient  to  cover  them,  g 
then  strain  the  liquor  and  add  sugar  to  make  it  a 
syrup,  pour  it  over  the  pears,  and  lay  a pewter  plate 
close  upon  them,  then  put  on  the  cover  quite  close, 
and  set  them  in  a pan  of  water,  in  a boiler  over  a 
slow  fire,  let  them  stew  till  quite  tender,  and  they 
will  be  a fine  colour. 

834.  To  bake  Pears. 

Wipe,  but  do  not  pare  them  ; lay  them  on  tin  plates, 
and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven,  when  done  enough  to 
bear  it,  flatten  them  with  a silver  spoon  ; they  should 
be  baked  three  or  four  times  very  gently ; or,  they 
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may  be  put  on  a cake-tin  and  baked  three  or  four 
hours  in  a cool  oven,  without  any  further  trouble,  and 
they  are  very  good;  it  is  much  the  best  way  of 
using  the  hard  dry  pears,  and  which  are  quite  unfit  to 
eat  raw. 


835.  To  bake  Pears. 

Take  twelve  large  baking  pears,  pare  and  cut  them  in 
halves,  leaving  on  the  stalk,  take  out  the  core,  and 
place  them  close  together  in  a block-tin  pan,  the  in- 
side of  which  is  quite  bright,  with  the  cover  to  fit 
close  ; put  to  them  the  rind  of  a lemon  cut  thin,  with 
half  its  juice,  a small  stick  of  cinnamon,  and  twenty 
grains  of  allspice  ; cover  them  with  spring  water,  and 
allow  one  pound  of  sugar  to  a pint  and  a half  of 
water,  cover  them  up  close  and  bake  them  six  hours 
in  a very  slow  oven  : they  will  be  quite  tender,  and  of 
a bright  colour. 

836.  To  bottle  Black  Currants. 


Cut  the  currants  from  the  stalks,  when  dry  and 
fresh  gathered  ; put  them  in  clean  bottles,  with  eight 
ounces  of  powdered  loaf-sugar  to  a quart  of  fruit ; 
cork  them  loosely,  and  set  them  in  a pan  of  cold 
water,  with  some  hay  between  and  under  the  bottles, 
set  them  on  a slow  fire  till  the  fruit  begins  to  shrink 
a little  in  the  bottles,  then  take  the  pan  off  the  fire, 
and  let  them  stand  till  quite  cold  ; rosin  or  cement  the 
corks,  and  set  the  bottle  in  a cool  place  free  from 
damp. — See  ‘ Bottle  Cement .* 


837.  To  bottle  Damsons. 

Gather  the  damsons  carefully  before  they  are  ripe, 
put  them  into  wide-necked  bottles,  cork  them  loosely, 
and  let  them  stand  a fortnight,  then  look  them  over, 
and  if  any  be  spoiled  or  mouldy,  take  them  out,  wipe 
and  cork  the  rest  close ; set  the  bottles  in  sand,  the 
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necks  downward,  and  they  will  keep  till  spring,  and 
be  as  good  as  fresh  ones. 

838.  To  bottle  Damsons . 

Gather  the  damsons  quite  dry  and  sound  before  they 
are  too  ripe,  put  them  in  wide-necked  bottles,  cork 
them  loosely,  and  set  them  in  a moderate  oven  for 
three  or  four  hours.  All  kinds  of  fruit  that  are  bot- 
tled may  be  done  in  the  same  way,  and  if  properly 
done,  will  keep  good  for  two  years.  When  cold, 
cement  the  corks,  and  set  them  in  a cool  dry  place, 
with  the  necks  downward,  to  prevent  them  from  fer- 
menting. 

Be  very  careful  the  oven  is  not  too  hot,  or  the 
bottles  will  fly.  Cork  them  tight  when  they  are 
quite  cold. 

It  is  a very  good  plan  to  lay  a double  sheet  of 
brown  paper  in  the  oven,  and  lay  the  bottles  on  their 
sides,  turning  them  occasionally. 

839.  To  bottle  Green  Currants. 

Gather  the  currants  when  the  sun  is  hot  upon  them, 
cut  or  strip  them  from  the  stalks  with  a fork,  and  put 
them  in  clean  dry  bottles ; set  them  in  a dry  cool  place, 
or  keep  them  in  dry  sand,  with  the  necks  downward. 

Black  currants,  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  may  be 
done  the  same  way. 

840.  To  bottle  Cranberries . 

Pick  them  quite  clean  and  put  them  in  clean  bottles, 
fill  the  bottles  with  cold  spring  water  that  has  been 
previously  boiled  ; cement  the  corks,  and  keep  them 
in  a cool  place.  American  cranberries  and  cluster- 
berries  are  kept  in  the  same  way.  When  to  be  used 
for  tarts,  stew  them  a little  with  a few  spoonsful  of 
the  water  they  have  been  kept  in,  and  sugar. 
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841.  To  bottle  Gooseberries. 

Pick  gooseberries  of  the  small  round  kind,  put  them 
in  clean  dry  bottles,  cork  them,  but  not  tight,  put 
them  in  a pan  of  cold  water,  and  set  them  on  a mo- 
derate fire ; when  the  gooseberries  change  colour  and 
begin  to  shrink  a little  in  the  bottles,  take  them  off 
the  fire  and  let  them  stand  till  cold,  then  cork  them 
tight  and  cement  the  corks.  Keep  them  in  dry  sand 
in  a cool  place,  with  the  necks  downward.  They 
should  be  done  very  gently,  and  it  is  well  to  put  a 
little  hay  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  between  the 
bottles. 

Green  currants  answer  very  well  done  in  the  same 
way. 

Rhubarb  peeled  and  cut  as  for  tarts,  bottled  and 
scalded  in  the  same  manner  as  gooseberries,  will  keep 
many  months,  and  answers  extremely  well. 

842.  Another  way. 

Pick  the  gooseberries  as  before,  into  clean  bottles, 
then  fill  them  up  with  spring  water  that  has  been 
boiled  with  a small  bit  of  alum  in  it,  and  stood  till 
cold  again  ; set  them  on  the  fire  in  a pan  of  cold 
water ; when  they  begin  to  look  white  in  the  bottles, 
j take  the  pan  off  the  fire,  and  let  them  stand  till  cold  ; 

I then  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  cork  and  cement 
them,  and  keep  them  in  a cool  place  free  from  damp. 

843.  To  preserve  Apples  during  the  winter , 
Spread  a coarse  cloth  on  the  floor  in  an  upper  room, 
place  a layer  of  apples,  then  a cloth,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately to  any  height  you  please ; then  throw  a large 
coarse  cloth  over  the  whole,  taking  great  care  that 
the  cloth  be  turned  under  the  edge  of  the  cloth  first 
laid  on  the  floor,  all  the  way  round,  so  as  to  commu- 
j nicate  with  the  floor  on  every  side. 
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The  Americans  fold  them  singly  in  papers,  instead 
of  laying  cloths  between  the  layers. 

844.  Another  way  to  preserve  Apples. 

Put  a layer  of  apples  and  a layer  of  dried  fern  alter- 
nately in  boxes,  and  cover  them  quite  close : fern 
never  gives  the  apples  a musty  taste,  which  straw  is 
very  apt  to  do.  Chaff,  or  the  husks  of  oats,  answer 
very  well  for  keeping  either  apples  or  winter  pears. 

845.  Another . 

Dry  a glazed  jar  perfectly  well,  put  a few  pebbles  in 
the  bottom  ; fill  the  jar  with  apples,  and  cover  it 
with  a bit  of  wood  made  to  fit  exactly,  and  over  that 
put  a little  fresh  mortar.  The  pebbles  attract  the 
damp  of  the  apples,  and  the  mortar  draws  the  air 
from  the  jar,  and  leaves  the  apples  free  from  its  pres- 
sure, which,  together  with  the  principle  of  putrefac- 
tion contained  in  the  air,  are  the  causes  of  decay. 
Apples  have  been  thus  kept  quite  sound  and  juicy  till 
July. 

846.  Another. 

Apples,  after  remaining  on  the  trees  as  long  as  safety 
from  frost  will  admit,  should  be  taken  immediately 
from  the  trees  to  close  casks,  and  kept  as  dry  and 
cool  as  possible ; if  suffered  to  lie  on  the  floor  for 
weeks,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  wither  and  lose 
their  flavour. 

A much  approved  way  of  preserving  them  for 
spring,  is  to  put  them  in  dry  sand  as  soon  as  gathered, 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  (drying  the  sand 
in  the  summer,  and  keeping  it  dry  for  the  purpose,) 
put  the  apples  in  layers,  with  sand  between  each 
layer.  The  sand  keeps  the  apples  from  the  air — it 
checks  the  evaporation  of  the  apples — thus  preserving 
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their  flavour ; the  moisture  is  absorbed  by  the  sand, 
the  apples  kept  dry,  and  all  mustiness  prevented. 

Apples  may  also  be  preserved  in  hods,  in  the  man- 
ner of  potatoes.  The  apples  should  be  of  hardy, 
good  keeping  sorts,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five 
bushels  should  be  put  into  one  hod.  It  is  requisite 
to  place  straw  or  dried  fern  at  the  bottom  and  sides, 
and  also  to  cover  the  top  of  the  apples,  so  as  entirely 
to  separate  them  from  the  earth,  which  is  not  always 
observed  with  potatoes.  Dry  sand  would  probably 
answer  better  than  either  fern  or  straw. 

847.  To  preserve  Nuts. 

When  ripe,  put  the  nuts  into  a large  earthenware-pan, 
and  when  filled  with  nuts,  place  it  in  a deep  hole  dug 
for  the  purpose,  in  a dry  part  of  the  garden.  The 
top  of  the  pan  being  covered  with  a flat  piece  of 
wood,  put  | on  a heavy  weight  or  stone,  and  fill  the 
hole  with  earth.  By  these  means,  nuts  may  be  kept 
in  a fresh  state  till  the  time  for  gathering  them  from 
the  trees  returns. 

Another  way  is  to  shell  them,  rub  them  in  a cloth, 
and  bottle  them  ; place  the  bottles  in  the  cellar.  It 
is  also  not  unusual  to  put  salt  amongst  nuts  to  pre- 
serve them. 


848.  To  clarify  Sugar. 

Put  half  a pint  of  water  to  every  pound  of  sugar,  beat 
up  some  whites  of  eggs  with  it,  allowing  one  with 
the  shell  to  every  six  pounds  of  sugar ; put  it  on  the 
fire  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  when  it  rises  in 
boiling,  sprinkle  in  a little  cold  water,  which  should 
be  kept  at  hand  in  a basin,  in  case  the  sugar  should 
rise  rapidly ; let  it  rise  three  times  without  skimming 
it ; the  fourth  time  skim  it  well,  throwing  in  a little 
cold  water  each  time,  till  the  white  scum  ceases  to 
rise,  then  strain  it  through  a flannel  or  cloth  strainer, 
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saving  the  scum  for  use ; when  a certain  quantity  of 
scum  is  taken  off,  it  may  be  clarified ; the  latter  scum 
may  sweeten  pies,  or  be  used  in  some  other  way. 

Sugar  will  not  ferment,  nor  be  fermented,  without 
yeast,  being  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of 
water,  that  is,  four  pounds  of  water  to  one  of  sugar  : 
when  once  the  fermentation  begins,  it  continues  to 
the  end. 

849.  A new  method  to  clarify  Sugar. 

Take  ten  pounds  of  fine  loaf-sugar,  break  it  in  pieces, 
and  put  it  in  a pan  with  two  quarts  of  water,  in  which 
beat  up  one  pound  of  ivory-black,  and  two  whites 
of  eggs  whipped  up ; melt  it  in  a moderate  heat, 
but  take  care  the  sugar  does  not  boil ; add  a little 
cold  water  occasionally,  to  prevent  ebullition  ; when 
the  whole  is  dissolved,  pass  it  through  a flannel  bag ; 
at  first  it  will  run  quite  thick,  but  by  returning  it  for 
a time  or  two  into  the  bag,  it  will  at  length  become 
as  clear  as  spring  water. 

This  syrup  is  kept  for  the  most  delicate  purposes 
of  confectionary. 

850.  To  clarify  coarse  brown  Sugar. 

Suppose  you  take  fifty  pounds,  put  it  in  a pan  that 
will  hold  a third  more  than  the  required  quantity,  and 
pour  in  twenty  pints  of  water,  but  first  well  mixed 
with  five  whites  of  eggs ; take  five  pounds  of  small 
branch  charcoal,  finely  pounded,  mix  it  in  the  pan  on 
the  fire,  and  let  it  boil,  it  will  look  as  black  as  ink; 
if  it  rises  too  fast,  add  a little  cold  water;  skim,  and 
then  strain  it  through  a bag,  at  first  it  will  be  black, 
but  continue  to  strain  it  till  quite  clear ; it  must  re- 
peatedly be  returned,  till  it  comes  out  as  clear  as  the 
clarified  loaf-sugar. 

Sugar  prepared  according  to  any  of  the  above  me- 
thods is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  sugar  in  its  raw 
state,  in  making  syrups,  jellies,  &c. 
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851.  Degrees  of  boiling  Sugar . 

Confectioners  have  seven  essential  degrees  of  boiling 
sugar,  or  bases  of  their  art  : 1st,  thread , large  or 
small ; 2nd,  pearl ; 3rd,  the  blow ; 4th,  the  feather  ; 
5th,  the  ball,  large  or  small;  6th,  the  crack ; 7th, 
caramel. 

No.  1.  A Thread. — Dip  the  tip  of  your  fore-finger 
into  the  syrup,  apply  it  to  the  thumb : on  parting 
them  you  will  find  a thread,  which  will  break  at  a 
little  distance,  and  remain  as  a drop  on  the  finger ; 
this  is  the  small  thread : if  the  thread  be  longer, 
it  is  the  great  thread. 

No.  2.  A Pearl. — When  you  separate  the  thumb 
and  finger,  and  the  thread  reaches,  without  breaking, 
from  one  to  the  other,  it  is  the  small  pearl;  if  the 
finger  and  thumb  be  stretched  to  their  utmost  extent, 
and  the  thread  remain  unbroken,  it  is  the  large  pearl. 

No.  3.  A Blow — may  be  known,  by  dipping  the 
skimmer  in  the  sugar,  shaking  it,  and  blowing  through 
the  holes  ; if,  in  doing  this,  sparks  of  light  or  bub- 
bles be  seen,  we  may  be  sure  of  the  blow. 

No.  4.  A Feather. — The  larger  and  greater  quan- 
tity of  bubbles,  when  blown  through  the  skimmer,  are 
the  large  feather. 

No.  5.  A Ball. — Dip  your  finger  into  a glass  of 
cold  water,  then  into  your  sugar,  and  into  the  water 
again  ; if  you  make  the  sugar  into  a small  ball,  it  is 
the  small  ball ; when  larger  and  harder,  it  is  the 
great  ball. 

No.  6.  A Crack. — Dip  the  same  finger  into  the 
sugar,  and  on  taking  it  out,  if  the  sugar  that  adheres 
to  it  breaks  in  your  finger,  with  a slight  noise,  and 
does  not  stick  to  it,  it  is  a crack.  Boil  it  again,  and 
if  it  breaks  on  plunging  your  finger  into  the  water,  it 
is  the  great  crack ; you  must  be  very  attentive,  for 
it  passes  rapidly  to  caramel , if  not  attended  to  in  a 
minute. 

No.  7,  A Caramel. — It  breaks,  as  just  observed, 
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making  a noise,  like  glass  ; when  the  sugar  is  at  the 
crack , add  to  it  five  or  six  drops  of  lemon-juice,  to 
prevent  its  graining.  When  boiled,  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  set  the  bottom  of  the  pan  into  cold  water,  to 
prevent  its  burning.  The  production  of  caramel  is 
attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  great  attention  is 
necessary  ; the  lemon-juice  must  be  used  cautiously, 
as  too  much  would  spoil  the  sugar : if  lemon  be  not 
at  hand,  use  a few  drops  of  vinegar,  honey,  or  butter ; 
any  acid  or  grease  will  smooth  the  sugar,  as  the 
sugar  has  no  longer  any  moisture : it  requires  a 
strong  fire,  but  it  must  be  to  the  body  of  the  sugar 
only,  and  not  to  the  sides  of  the  pan,  as  it  is  very 
liable  to  burn,  which  will  completely  spoil  it.  The 
edges  of  the  pan  must  be  kept  clean  with  a small 
clean  sponge. 


Observations  on  Preserved  Fruits. 

Sweetmeats  should  be  kept  in  a cool  place,  but  quite 
free  from  damp ; heat  makes  them  ferment,  and 
damp  causes  them  to  mould ; they  should  be  looked 
at  several  times  in  the  first  two  months,  after  they 
are  preserved,  that  they  may  be  boiled  again  a little 
if  not  likely  to  keep ; they  keep  best  in  small  jars.  \ 
In  preserving  gooseberries,  currants,  &c.,  it  will  be 
found  useful  to  dissolve  a part  of  the  sugar  in  a little 
juice  of  fruit  or  water,  to  make  a thin  syrup  before 
the  pan  is  set  on  the  fire,  and  when  hot,  put  in  the 
fruit,  and  sugar,  (when  it  is  preferred  boiling  the 
sugar  with  the  fruit  at  the  first,)  and  even  where  that 
system  is  not  adopted,  a little  juice  or  thin  syrup  will 
rather  prevent  the  fruit  from  sticking  to  the  pan, 
which  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  when  first  set  on  the  fire, 
without  great  care.  The  practice  of  rubbing  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  pan  with  a little  fresh  butter 
is  frequently  adopted,  and  answers  very  well.  It  will 
be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  economists,  to 
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half-boil  the  fruit  before  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is 
added.  Cherries,  green  gooseberries,  Siberian  crabs, 
and  other  fruits  kept  in  syrups,  should  not  be  put  into 
rich  syrup  at  the  first,  as  it  tends  to  make  them  hard 
and  shrivelled  ^ a thin  syrup  of  about  a pound  of 
sugar  to  a pint  and  a half  or  a quart  of  water,  (ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  fruit  to  be  preserved,)  will  be 
found  quite  sufficient  to  begin  with,  adding  more 
sugar  each  time  of  boiling,  till  the  syrup  is  rich 
Enough. 
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S52.  To  pickle  Red  Cabbage . 

Slice  it  thin  into  an  earthen  dish,  cover  it  close  and 
let  it  stand  two  days,  then  drain  it  through  a sieve ; 
boil  some  good  vinegar  with  ginger,  whole  black 
pepper,  and  a bit  of  alum  the  size  of  a hazel  nut ; 
pour  it  on  the  cabbage,  and  cover  it  close.  When 
cold,  tie  leather  on  the  jar,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  a few  days.  A few  slices  of  red  beet-root,  or 
some  small  branches  of  cauliflowers,  may  be  added, 
after  being  salted. 

854.  Another  way. 

Cut  the  cabbages  in  quarters,  take  out  the  cores,  and 
cut  them  in  thin  slices.  Salt  the  whole  very  well, 
and  lay  it  in  an  earthen  pan  four  days  covered  close, 
turning  it  every  day ; then  squeeze  it  well,  a handful 
at  once,  and  put  it  in  a pan  of  boiling  vinegar,  with 
bruised  ginger,  whole  pepper,  and  a small  bit  of 
alum  or  nitre ; let  the  cabbage  boil  one  minute,  then 
put  it  in  jars,  covering  them  till  cold  ; then  tie  leather 
over  them,  or  two  papers  separately  tied. 

Small  sprigs  of  cauliflower,  or  slices  of  red  beet- 
root, may  be  added. 
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854.  Elder  Buds. 

Gather  elder-buds  when  about  the  size  of  hop-buds, 
put  them  into  salt  and  water  for  nine  days,  stirring 
them  two  or  three  times  a day,  and  proceed  as  for 
cucumbers. 


855.  Cauliflowers. 

Pull  the  cauliflowers  in  small  pieces,  put  them  in  a 
jar  and  sprinkle  them  well  with  salt,  pour  boiling 
water  over  to  cover  them,  tie  them  up  close  and  let 
them  stand  till  the  next  day,  then  drain  them  care- 
fully, and  spread  them  on  a clean  cloth,  cover  them 
with  another,  and  let  them  remain  till  the  next  day, 
when  they  will  be  quite  dry ; make  a pickle  of  good 
white  vinegar  with  white  pepper-corns,  ginger  a little 
bruised,  a little  mace,  and  scraped  horse-radish;  lay 
the  cauliflower  in  a stone  jar,  and  pour  the  pickle 
boiling  hot  upon  it. 

856.  Cauliflowers. 

Cut  the  cauliflowers  in  small  bunches,  throw  them 
for  one  minute  only  into  boiling  salt  and  water, 
drain,  and  put  them  into  cold  spring  water,  then  drain 
and  dry  them  very  well,  put  them  in  good  white 
vinegar  cold ; let  them  stand  a week  or  ten  days, 
then  change  the  vinegar,  adding  mace,  white  pepper, 
nutmeg,  and  scraped  horse-radish. 

Keep  it  covered  close,  and  let  it  stand  at  least 
three  months  before  you  use  it. 

857.  Samphire. 

Take  some  fresh  gathered  samphire,  sprinkle  it  with 
two  large  handsful  of  salt,  cover  it  with  spring  water, 
and  let  it  stand  twenty- four  hours,  then  put  it  in  a 
brass  pan  with  a handful  of  salt,  cover  it  well  with 
vinegar,  then  cover  the  pan  close,  and  set  it  over  a 
slow  fire  till  green  and  crisp,  for  should  it  remain  till 
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Soft,  it  will  be  spoiled  ; when  cold,  tie  over  it  paper 
and  leather. 


Make  a strong  brine  that  will  bear  an  egg ; put  in 
any  quantity  of  fine  curled  parsley;  let  it  stand  a 
week,  then  make  a fresh  brine  as  before,  and  let  it 
stand  another  week,  then  drain  it  well  and  put  it  into 
spring  water,  changing  it  three  successive  days ; 
scald  it  in  hard  water  till  green,  then  take  it  out  and 
drain  it.  Boil  as  much  distilled  vinegar  as  will  cover 
it,  with  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a nutmeg  sliced, 
and  a shalot  or  two ; when  cold,  pour  it  on  the 
parsley,  with  two  or  three  slices  of  horse-radish  ; tie 
leather  over  it. 


Take  half  a pound  of  bay-salt  to  one  hundred  of 
cucumbers,  boil  the  salt  and  water  and  pour  it  hot 
upon  them,  cover  them  up  close  for  three  hours,  then 
take  them  out  of  the  jar  and  wrap  them  in  a cloth  till 
cold,  then  put  them  in  a pan  with  vinegar,  mace, 
ginger,  black  pepper,  and  salt ; let  them  simmer  till 
they  begin  to  turn  green,  then  put  them  in  jars,  with 
scraped  horse-radish,  and  tie  leather  over. 


Take  the  small  long  sort,  fresh  gathered,  pour  over 
them  a strong  brine  of  salt  and  water  boiling  hot, 
cover  them  close,  and  let  them  stand  all  night ; the 
next  day  stir  them  gently,  then  drain  and  dry  them 
in  a cloth ; make  a pickle  of  good  vinegar,  ginger 
sliced,  Cayenne  and  black  pepper ; when  the  pickle 
boils,  put  in  the  cucumbers,  cover  them  and  let  them 
boil  quick  three  minutes  ; put  them  into  the  jar  with 
the  pickle,  and  cover  them  close  ; when  cold,  put  in 
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a sprig  of  dill  with  the  seed  downward.  They  will 
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be  very  crisp  and  green  done  in  this  way,  but  if  not 
quite  green  enough  with  once  boiling,  boil  up  the 
pickle  again  the  next  day,  and  pour  it  on  the  cucum- 
bers immediately. 

861.  Another  way. 

Put  the  cucumbers  into  an  unglazed  stone  jar,  cover 
them  with  brine  made  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  salt  to  a quart  of  water,  cover  them  with  cabbage 
leaves  and  then  a plate,  set  them  on  the  hearth 
before  the  fire  for  two  or  three  days  till  they  turn 
yellow,  then  green  them  as  directed  in  No.  763,  for 
Preserved  Cucumbers,  then  drain  and  wipe  them 
quite  dry ; make  a pickle  as  above,  and  pour  it  hot 
upon  them. 

The  pickles  should  always  be  kept  well  covered 
with  vinegar. 

862.  Beet  Roots. 

Boil  the  roots  till  tender,  peel  and  cut  them  in  slices, 
gimp  the  edges  in  the  shape  of  wheels,  or  any  other 
form ; put  them  in  ajar,  and  pour  on  them  as  much 
vinegar  boiled  with  mace,  ginger  sliced,  and  some 
horseradish,  as  will  cover  them.  Pour  it  on  hot, 
and  tie  it  down  close. 

A little  bruised  cochineal  may  be  added. 

863.  Mushrooms. 

Take  only  the  buttons,  rub  them  with  a bit  of  flannel 
and  salt,  throw  a little  salt  over,  and  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  a little  mace  and  white  pepper ; as  the 
liquor  comes  out,  shake  them  and  keep  them  unco- 
vered over  a gentle  fire  till  all  the  liquor  is  dried 
up ; then  put  as  much  good  vinegar  into  the  pan  as 
will  cover  them,  let  it  warm,  then  put  them  into  small 
jars  or  glass  bottles.  They  will  keep  two  years. 
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864.  Mushrooms  white . 

Put  some  button  mushrooms  into  milk  and  water, 
wipe  them  from  it  with  a bit  of  new  flannel,  throw 
them  into  spring  water  and  salt  as  you  wipe  them, 
boil  them  four  minutes,  then  immediately  drain  them, 
cover  them  close  between  two  cloths,  and  dry  them 
well,  then  boil  a pickle  of  double  distilled  vinegar, 
mace,  and  a very  little  white  pepper  ; when  cold,  put 
it  to  the  mushrooms,  put  them  in  small  glass  bottles 
with  wide  necks,  pour  a tea-spoonful  of  olive-oil  on 
the  top  ; cork  them  well  and  tie  leather  on.  When 
opened  for  use,  tie  a bit  qf  cotton  at  the  end  of  a 
small  stick,  or  the  small  end  of  a tea-spoon,  and  take 
off  the  oil  quite  clean. 

Some  scald  them  in  milk,  which  is  also  a very  good 
way. 

865.  Indian  'Pickle. 

To  every  gallon  of  vinegar  put  two  ounces  of  tur- 
meric, and  half  an  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper ; put  in 
gherkins,  large  cucumbers  cut  down  the  middle  and 
the  seeds  taken  out,  small  green  melons,  small  apples, 
French  beans,  radish  pods,  nasturtium  buds,  capsi- 

Icum ; also  cauliflower,  small  onions,  elder  buds,  cab- 
bage, and  small  lemons,  the  latter  pared  very  thin 
and  cut  in  quarters  ; squeeze  out  some  of  the  juice 
and  take  out  the  seeds,  but  not  the  pulp ; cut  the 
cauliflower  into  small  branches,  and  the  cabbage  in 
slices,  spread  them  on  a dish,  and  strew  a good  hand- 
ful of  salt  over  them  ; add  fresh  salt  to  them  three  or 
four  days,  first  pouring  away  the  liquor  that  drains 
from  them,  then  spread  them  out  on  a dish,  and  set 
them  in  the  sun  or  before  the  fire,  till  quite  dry  and 
shrivelled  j when  all  are  prepared,  arrange  them  in  a 
large  jar,  strew  in  some  mustard-seed,  a few  cloves 
of  garlic,  sliced  horseradish  and  ginger,  according 
to  the  quantity ; then  pour  in  the  vinegar,  &c.  The 
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pickle  may  be  replenished  at  any  time  ; it  never 
spoils,  and  is  better  with  keeping.  When  more  vine- 
gar is  added,  turmeric  and  Cayenne  must  be  put  in 
as  at  first. 

The  ginger  should  lie  in  salt  and  water  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  sliced  and  laid  in  salt  three  days 
before  it  is  used  for  the  pickle.  If  preferred,  the 
cauliflowers  may  be  scalded  about  four  minutes, 
cabbages  about  eight  minutes,  and  then  well  dried. 
French  beans,  cucumbers,  or  fruit,  should  be  just 
scalded  and  dried. 

866.  Indian  Pickle. 

Divide  the  heads  of  some  cauliflowers  into  pieces, 
and  add  some  slices  of  the  stalk  when  pared,  put  to 
them  two  white  cabbages  sliced,  with  the  inside  slices 
of  carrots,  onions,  and  turnips.  Boil  a strong  brine, 
simmer  the  pickles  in  it  two  minutes,  drain  them, 
and  let  them  dry  over  a stove  or  before  the  fire  till 
they  are  shrivelled  ; then  put  them  into  a jar  and  pre- 
pare the  following  pickle : — To  four  quarts  of  vine- 
gar, add  two  ounces  of  flour  of  mustard,  two  ounces 
of  long  pepper,  two  ounces  of  ginger,  four  ounces  of 
black  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  with  some 
horseradish,  and  a few  eschalots.  Boil  the  whole,  and 
pour  it  on  the  pickle  while  hot  ; when  perfectly  cold, 
tie  it  down,  and,  if  necessary,  add  more  vinegar 
afterwards ; in  a month  it  will  be  excellent. 

867.  White  Cabbage. 

Take  three  white  cabbages,  cut,  and  salt  them  as  you 
would  red  cabbage;  put  the  cabbage,  when  cut,  in  a 
deep  earthen  pot,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  in  the 
cellar  a week,  turning  it  every  day  ; then  take  it  out 
and  shake  it  open  on  a coarse  cloth,  to  drain  the 
brine  from  it,  then  put  it  in  ajar  with  half  a pound  of 
white  mustard-seed,  two  heads  of  garlic,  and  one 
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ounce  of  turmeric  ; boil  one  gallon  of  vinegar,  one 
ounce  of  long  pepper,  two  ounces  of  white  pepper,  a 
small  quantity  of  Cayenne,  one  ounce  of  ginger,  and 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  all  together,  then 
pour  it  on  the  cabbage,  &c.,  stir  it  well  up,  and  keep 
it  close  from  the  air  ; stir  it  every  day  for  a month, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

868.  Onions. 

In  the  month  of  September  choose  the  smallest  white 
round  onions,  scald  them  to  take  off  the  brown  skin, 
have  ready  a very  clean  stewpan  of  boiling  milk  and 
water,  throw  in  as  many  onions  as  will  cover  the  top  ; 
as  soon  as  they  look  clear  on  the  outside,  take  them 
up  as  quick  as  possible  with  a slice,  and  lay  them  on 
a cloth ; cover  them  close  with  another,  and  scald 
some  more,  and  so  on.  Let  them  lie  to  be  cold,  then 
put  them  in  a jar,  or  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  and 
pour  over  them  the  best  vinegar,  just  hot,  but  not 
boiling.  When  cold,  cover  them. 

869.  Onions. 

Peel  some  small  onions,  and  throw  them  as  you  peel 
them  into  salt  and  water,  changing  the  brine  once  a 
day  for  three  days  together,  then  set  them  over  the 
fire  in  milk  and  water  till  near  boiling ; drain  and  dry 
them,  then  pour  on  them  the  following  pickle,  boiled 
and  stood  till  cold  again  ; distilled  vinegar,  salt,  mace, 
white  pepper,  and  a bay-leaf  or  two.  They  will  not 
look  white  with  any  other  vinegar. 

870.  Lemons. 

Grate  off  the  yellow  rind  of  small  lemons,  and  put 
them  in  an  earthen  pot,  cover  them  entirely  with 
salt,  and  let  them  stand  a fortnight ; then  scald  them 
three  times  with  salt  and  water,  letting  them  stand  till 
cold  each  time,  then  put  them  in  a jar,  and  boil  as 
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much  vinegar  (with  pepper,  ginger,  and  a little  mace) 
as  will  cover  them  ; pour  it  upon  the  lemons ; when 
cold,  tie  a bladder  over,  and  they  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  six  months.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  well  covered  with  vinegar. 

871.  Barberries. 

Take  out  the  worst  of  the  barberries,  and  put  them 
into  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water ; to  every 
quart  of  this  liquor  put  half  a pound  of  coarse  sugar, 
boil  all  together,  and  skim  it  till  it  looks  a fine 
colour : when  cold,  strain  it  through  a cloth,  press- 
ing it  to  get  all  the  colour  from  the  fruit,  let  it 
stand  to  settle,  then  pour  it  clear  to  the  best  of  the 
barberries. 

A nother  way  is  to  put  them  in  salt  and  water  only, 
changing  it  occasionally. 

872.  Radish  Pods. 

Gather  the  pods  when  young,  put  them  in  salt  and 
water  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  the  salt  and  water, 
pour  it  on  the  pods,  and  cover  them  close ; when 
cold,  boil  it  and  pour  it  on  again,  repeat  it  till  they 
are  green,  then  drain  them  and  make  a pickle  of 
good  vinegar,  with  mace,  ginger,  long  pepper,  and 
horseradish  ; pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the  pods,  and, 
when  nearly  cold,  boil  the  vinegar  again  and  pour  it 
on.  When  cold,  tie  leather  over. 

873.  Fennel. 

Set  some  spring  water  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils 
put  in  some  fennel  tied  in  bunches,  with  some  salt ; 
just  let  it  scald  but  not  boil;  when  it  is  of  a fine 
green,  dry  it  in  a cloth  ; when  cold,  put  it  in  a glass 
jar  with  some  bruised  nutmeg,  mace,  and  a few  white 
pepper-corns ; fill  up  the  jar  with  good  cold  vinegar, 
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and  lay  some  fresh  fennel  on  the  top ; cover  it  as 
other  pickles,  with  paper  and  leather. 

874.  Nasturtiums. 

Gather  the  knobs  or  seeds  of  nasturtiums  while 
young,  put  them  into  cold  salt  and  water,  changing 
the  brine  once  a day  for  three  days ; make  a cold 
pickle  of  vinegar,  eschalot,  pepper,  mace,  and  horse- 
radish, put  in  the  seeds,  and  tie  them  up  close. 

87  5.  Melon  Mangoes. 

Take  the  proper  sort  of  melons  for  pickling,  fresh 
gathered ; cut  a small  square  piece  out  of  one  side, 
scoop  out  the  seeds,  and  mix  them  with  mustard-seed 
and  shred  garlic  ; fill  the  melon  as  full  as  the  space 
will  allow,  and  replace  the  square  piece,  bind  it  up 
with  small  new  packthread  ; boil  as  much  vinegar  as 
will  cover  them  well,  adding  black  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  salt,  and  ginger  ; pour  it  boiling  hot  over  the 
mangoes  four  successive  days ; the  last  time,  add 
flour  of  mustard  and  scraped  horseradish  just  as  it 
boils  up. 

When  cold,  cover  them  close,  observing  to  keep 
them  well  covered  with  vinegar.  Large  cucumbers, 
called  green  turley,  prepared  as  mangoes,  are  excel- 
lent, and  are  sooner  ready  for  eating. 

876.  Cucumber  Mangoes. 

Lay  the  cucumbers  in  a strong  brine  two  days,  wipe 
them  dry,  then  cut  open  one  end  and  take  out  the 
seeds  ; in  every  cucumber  put  a clove  of  garlic,  a 
shalot,  a small  onion,  a clove,  a little  sliced  ginger, 
Cayenne,  and  whole  black  pepper : fill  them  up  with 
mustard-seed  and  scraped  horseradish;  stitch  on  the 
ends,  put  them  quite  close  in  your  jar,  and  pour  on 
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boiling  vinegar  enough  to  cover  them ; repeat  boil- 
ing the  vinegar  every  day  till  they  are  green. 

The  large  green  cucumbers  are  the  best. 

877.  Cucumber  Mangoes. 

Take  the  largest  green  cucumbers,  before  they  are 
too  ripe,  or  yellow  at  the  ends,  cut  a piece  out  of  the 
side,  and  take  out  the  seeds  with  an  apple-scraper  or 
tea-spoon,  and  put  them  into  a very  strong  brine 
for  eight  or  nine  days,  or  till  they  are  yellow, 
stirring  them  well  two  or  three  times  each  day  ; then 
put  them  into  a brass  pan,  with  a large  quantity  of 
vine-leaves  both  under  and  over  them ; beat  a little 
roche  alum  very  fine,  and  put  it  in  the  salt  and  water 
they  were  taken  from,  pour  it  upon  your  cucumbers, 
and  set  them  upon  a very  slow  fire  for  four  or  five 
hours,  till  they  are  a good  green ; then  take  them 
out  and  drain  them  on  a hair-sieve,  and  wipe  them 
dry ; when  cold,  put  into  them  horseradish,  mus- 
tard-seed, two  or  three  heads  of  garlic,  a few  pepper- 
corns, a few  slices  of  green  cucumbers  cut  small,  till 
you  have  filled  them ; then  take  the  piece  you  cut 
out  and  sew  it  on  with  a needle  and  thread.  Have 
ready  the  following  pickle : to  every  gallon  of  vine- 
gar put  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of  cloves, 
two  ounces  of  ginger  sliced,  the  same  of  black  pep- 
per, Jamaica  pepper,  three  ounces  of  mustard-seed 
tied  up  in  a bag,  four  ounces  of  garlic,  and  a stick 
of  horseradish  cut  in  slices ; boil  the  whole  five 
minutes  in  the  vinegar,  then  pour  it  upon  your  pickles, 
tie  them  down,  and  keep  them  for  use.  The  jar  will 
require  filling  up  with  good  vinegar  frequently. 

878.  Kidney  Beans, 

Pour  over  them  boiling  brine,  cover  them  close,  the 
next  day  drain  and  dry  them,  pour  over  them  a boil- 
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ing  pickle  of  good  vinegar,  Jamaica  and  black  pep- 
per, a little  mace  and  ginger;  repeat  boiling  the 
vinegar  every  day  till  the  beans  look  green. 

Radish  pods  may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

879.  Kidney  Beans. 

Take  cheese- whey  after  it  is  scalded,  make  a brine 
strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg ; let  the  beans  be 
young,  dry,  and  fresh  gathered,  put  them  in  the 
whey  brine,  and  let  them  remain  till  they  become  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  then  drain  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  dry  them  with  a coarse  cloth ; put  them  in 
a brass  pan,  and  cover  them  with  good  alegar,  put 
in  some  dill,  and  cover  them  close  : put  paper  round 
the  edge  of  the  cover  to  keep  in  the  steam,  set  the 
pan  on  a slow  fire,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  beans 
become  green ; then  take  them  out  of  this  pickle, 
and  put  them  in  ajar  with  fresh  alegar  boiled  up  with 
black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  and  sliced  ginger,  taking 
care  to  have  them  well  covered  with  alegar. 

Cucumbers,  gherkins,  radish-pods,  parsley,  nas- 
turtiums, broom-buds,  and  elder-buds,  may  all  be 
pickled  in  the  same  way, 

880.  Walnuts. 

Prick  the  walnuts  well  with  a pin  when  young ; to 
one  hundred,  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  whole 
black  pepper,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ginger  sliced 
or  bruised  a little,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  mustard, 
a handful  of  the  tops  of  garlic  or  shalot,  and  sliced 
horseradish;  fill  up  the  jar  with  cold  vinegar,  add- 
ing four  large  handsful  of  salt ; cover  it  close  with 
two  covers  of  leather,  and  as  the  vinegar  wastes,  fill 
up  the  jar.  Let  them  stand  a year  before  you  use 
them ; if  preferred,  the  vinegar  may  be  boiled 
with  the  seasoning,  and  poured  hot  upon  the  wal- 
nuts. When  the  walnuts  are  used,  the  vinegar  may 
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be  improved  and  made  useful  for  sauce,  by  boiling  it 
up  with  cloves  and  garlic ; then  strain  it  and  cork  it 
up  in  bottles. 

881.  Walnuts. 

Prepare  a pickle  of  salt  and  water  strong  enough  to 
bear  an  egg,  boil  and  skim  it  well,  then  pour  it  over 
the  walnuts,  and  let  them  stand  six  days ; then  make 
a brine  as  before,  drain  and  put  them  into  it,  and 
let  them  stand  a week,  then  drain  and  dry  them  with 
a cloth ; pour  over  them,  quite  hot,  as  much  good 
vinegar,  boiled  with  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  all- 
spice, bruised  ginger,  scraped  or  sliced  horseradish, 
and  Jamaica  pepper-corns,  as  will  cover  them.  A 
and  mustard-seed  may  be  added,  if  ap- 

ild,  tie  the  jar  up  close.  They  will  be 
ready  in  six  months,  but  be  careful  to  gather  the  wal- 
nuts before  the  shells  become  hard. 

Walnuts  are  more  liable  to  become  black  and  soft 
when  they  lie  in  brine  previous  to  being  pickled,  but 
are  sooner  ready  for  use. 

882.  Walnuts  green. 

Take  fine  clean  walnuts  before  the  shells  become 
hard,  lay  them  in  strong  salt  and  water  twelve  days, 
changing  the  brine  every  two  days,  then  set  them 
over  the  fire  till  they  will  peel ; having  peeled 
them,  return  them  into  the  same  water,  cover  them 
very  close,  and  set  them  over  a slow  fire  till  they 
are  green ; then  drain  them  well,  and  boil  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  cover  them,  with  whole  black  and 
Jamaica  pepper,  mace,  ginger,  and  a few  bay  leaves  ; 
pour  the  pickle  hot  upon  the  walnuts  and  cover 
them  close ; when  cold,  tie  them  down  with  leather. 
As  the  vinegar  wastes,  add  sufficient  to  keep  them 
covered. 
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883.  Sugar  Vinegar. 

To  six  gallons  of  water,  take  nine  pounds  of  brown 
sugar,  the  whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  put  in 
while  the  water  is  cold  ; when  near  bailing,  skim  it 
well,  and  boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour ; put  it  in  a 
cask  when  about  new-milk  warm,  with  a little  yeast 
spread  on  a toast ; keep  it  in  rather  a warm  place, 
stirring  it  frequently ; the  oftener  it  is  stirred  the 
sooner  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

884.  Sugar  Vinegar. 

To  one  gallon  of  water,  put  one  pound  and  a half  of 
sugar,  dissolve  the  sugar  in  part  of  the  water  over 
the  fire  till  it  will  make  the  whole  just  warm,  then 
put  it  in  a cask  with  a little  alum  and  a little  yeast, 
bung  it  up  very  lightly,  and  let  it  stand  in  a warm 
place  till  sour,  then  bottle  it.  Do  not  wash  your 
cask,  and  the  next  making  will  be  ready  in  a much 
shorter  time. 

885.  Another  way . 

Boil  ten  pounds  of  coarse  sugar,  twelve  gallons  of 
water,  and  half  a pound  of  brown  bread  together  for 
one  hour,  then  take  out  the  bread,  and  pour  the  liquor 
into  an  open  vessel  to  cool,  and  on  the  following  day 
add  half  a pint  of  yeast.  Let  it  stand  twelve  or  four- 
teen days,  and  then  put  it  in  a cask,  and  set  it  in  the 
sun  till  sufficiently  sour,  which  will  commonly  be  in 
about  six  months. 

The  bung-hole  must  merely  have  a bit  of  slate 
over  it. 

886.  Gooseberry  Vinegar . 

Take  three  gallons  of  water,  and  four  quarts  of 
gooseberries  bruised  ; place  the  whole  in  a tub,  in 
which  it  must  remain  three  days,  being  stirred  often ; 
then  strain  it  off,  and  add  to  every  gallon  of  liquor 
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one  pound  of  coarse  sugar ; pour  the  whole  into  a 
barrel  with  a toast  and  yeast.  (The  strength  can 
he  increased  almost  to  any  required  degree,  by  add- 
ing more  fruit  and  sugar.)  It  must  then  be  placed 
in  the  sun,  and  the  bung-hole  covered  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

887.  Gooseberry  Vinegar. 

The  gooseberries  should  be  full  ripe,  and  bruised 
till  all  are  broken  ; to  every  quart  of  pulp  put  five 
pints  of  cold  water ; let  it  stand  two  days,  stirring  it 
three  times  a day,  then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and 
afterwards  through  a flannel  bag;  to  every  gallon 
put  a pound  and  a half  of  good  moist  sugar ; when 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  put  it  in  a cask  and  stop  it ; 
if  made  of  white  or  green  gooseberries,  the  colour 
will  be  finer. 

888. *  Gooseberry  Vinegar. 

Take  the  gooseberries  when  full  ripe,  stamp  them 
small ; to  every  quart  put  three  quarts  of  water ; stir  r 
them  well  together ; let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
then  strain  it  through  a canvas  bag ; to  every  gallon  of 
liquor  add  one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  stir  it  well 
together  before  you  barrel  your  liquor. 

The  old  bright  yellow  English  gooseberries  are  the  . . 
best. 

889.  Cowslip  Vinegar. 

To  fifteen  quarts  of  water  put  five  pounds  of  coarse  3 
sugar,  boil  them  together  ten  minutes ; when  cold,  !i 
put  four  quarts  of  cowslip  flowers  into  the  liquor,  with 
a small  tea-cupful  of  barm  : stir  it  well  twice  a day 
for  a week,  and  set  it  in  the  sun. 

890.  Primrose  Vinegar. 

To  fifteen  quarts  of  water  put  six  pounds  of  brown 
sugar;  let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  and  take  off  the 
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scum  ; pour  it  on  half  a peck  of  primroses  ; before  it 
is  quite  cold,  put  in  a little  fresh  yeast,  and  let  it  work 
in  a warm  place  all  night ; put  it  in  a barrel  in  the 
kitchen,  and  when  done  working,  close  the  barrel, 
still  keeping  it  in  a warm  place. 

891.  Vinegar  from  Clover-flowers. 

Take  a quartern  measure  of  clover-flowers,  half  a 
pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and  one  pound  of  treacle,  to 
one  gallon  of  water;  put  the  sugar  and  treacle  to 
the  water,  and  boil  them  twenty  minutes  ; when  just 
warm,  put  a little  yeast  to  it;  put  the  flowers  in 
a vessel,  and  pour  the  liquor  upon  them.  Stop  it  up 
close,  and  let  it  remain  till  fit  for  use,  which  will  not 
be  many  weeks. 

892.  Raisin  Vinegar. 

To  every  two  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins  put  four 
quarts  of  spring  water,  lay  a bit  of  slate  on  the  bung, 
and  set  it  in  the  sun  till  it  is  fit  for  use.  A large 
wide-necked  stone-bottle  will  do  as  well  as  a cask, 
if  it  be  kept  in  the  chimney-corner,  or  near  the  side 
of  the  fire-place  a proper  time. 

893.  Vinegar  from  Crabs. 

To  one  peck  of  crabs  bruised,  put  nine  gallons  of 
cold  spring  water ; let  them  stand  about  nine  days, 

| covering  the  tub  with  a cloth,  and  stirring  them  twice 
every  day;  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a hair- 
cloth, and  put  into  a cask  iron-hooped  and  painted. 
To  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  one  pound  of  sugar, 
and  stir  it  in  the  cask  several  times  to  dissolve 
I the  sugar  ; set  the  cask  in  the  sun,  and  cover  it  with 
a bit  of  slate  or  tile  till  ready  for  use.  This  makes 

Igood  strong  vinegar  that  will  do  for  pickles. 
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894.  Vinegar  from  Malt  Liquor. 

To  ten  gallons  of  malt  liquor , (not  beer,)  take  half 
an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  the  same  of  bay  salt 
and  alum,  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  the  liquor  boil- 
ing hot ; put  it  hot  into  the  cask,  cover  the  bung- 
hole  with  a piece  of  brown  paper,  and  it  will  be  fine 
vinegar  in  a short  time. 

895.  To  distil  Verjuice  for  Pickle. 

Take  three  quarts  (or  a larger  quantity  if  requisite) 
of  good  verjuice,  distil  it  off  very  gently  in  a cold 
still ; the  sooner  it  is  done  in  the  spring  the  better  ; 
it  will  in  a short  time  be  fit  to  pickle  mushrooms,  or 
to  put  in  sauces,  &c.,  where  lemon  is  required. 

896.  To  make  Verjuice. 

Take  crabs  when  quite  ripe,  lay  them  together  to 
sweat  a few  days  or  a week,  then  wipe  them  dry  and 
pick  them  from  the  stalks  ; they  must  then  be  stamped 
quite  to  a mash ; strain  and  press  them  through  a 
hair-bag.  Put  the  verjuice  in  a large  jar,  covered 
close,  and  in  a few  weeks  clear  it  off  into  bottles. 

897.  To  preserve  Vinegar. 

Put  the  vinegar  in  a clean  vessel,  and  let  it  just  boil 
a quarter  of  a minute,  then  put  it  into  bottles  ; or  it 
may  be  put  in  bottles  and  set  on  the  fire  in  a pan  of 
water,  till  the  water  boils;  when  cold,  cork  them  well, 
and  it  will  keep  several  years. 

898.  Vinegar  of  Roses. 

Take  dried  roses,  put  them  in  a stone  bottle,  a large 
handful  to  a quart  of  distilled  vinegar,  set  it  in  the 
sun  or  by  the  fire  till  the  virtue  is  extracted,  then 
strain  and  keep  it  for  use. 
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899.  Elder  Vinegar . 

Strip  elder-flowers  from  the  stalk,  and  dry  them  on  a 
sheet  of  paper ; when  quite  dry,  put  them  into  glass 
bottles,  and  fill  the  bottles  up  with  vinegar  ; cork 
them  close  ; it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  five  or  six 
weeks.  Put  half  a peck  to  a gallon. 

900.  Cucumber  Vinegar. 

Put  fifteen  large  cucumbers,  pared  and  sliced  thin, 
into  a jar  with  a quart  of  vinegar,  four  onions  sliced, 
a few  eshalots,  a little  garlic,  a very  little  Cayenne 
pepper,  a little  white  pepper  and  salt ; let  it  stand 
four  days,  then  strain  it  off  and  bottle  it  with  some 
whole  pepper. 

901.  Essence  of  Vinegar . 

During  a hard  frost,  expose  vinegar  to  the  weather 
in  shallow  vessels  ; the  watery  parts  will  freeze*  but 
the  spirit  will  remain  fluid.  Repeatedly  expose  the 
fluid  as  it  is  obtained,  and  if  the  season  be  very  cold, 
a pint  of  strong  vinegar  will  be  reduced,  by  the  fre- 
quent exposure,  to  about  a table-spoonful  of  fine- 
flavoured  essence,  and  very  pungent. 

902.  Vinegar  in  Balls . 

Take  bramble-berries  when  about  half  ripe,  dry 
them,  and  then  beat  them  to  powder,  make  it  up  into 
balls  with  strong  vinegar,  as  large  as  nuts,  dry  them 
very  well,  and  keep  them  in  boxes.  When  wanted 
for  use,  dissolve  a ball  in  some  stale  ginger- beer,  or 
vinegar  that  is  not  so  sour  and  good  as  you  wish, 
and  it  will  become  strong  vinegar. 

Green  bramble-berries,  put  into  good  sherbet  or 
wine,  will  make  good  vinegar  in  a few  hours. 
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903.  Common  Vinegar. 

Dissolve  two  pounds  of  molasses  in  nine  quarts  of 
water,  pour  it  into  a vessel  with  half  a peck  of  cow- 
slip pips,  when  cool  add  yeast,  expose  it  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  in  three  months  bottle  it  for  use. 

904.  Walnut  Catsup. 

Wipe  a hundred  walnuts  when  fit  to  pickle,  slice  and 
pound  them  in  a mortar  with  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  bay-salt  ; boil  two  quarts  of  good  goose- 
berry vinegar,  and  pour  it  upon  them,  let  it  stand 
two  days,  then  strain  it  off  and  bottle  it ; put  a clove 
of  garlic  into  each  bottle  ; a quart  move  vinegar  may 
be  poured  over  the  walnuts  after  the  first  is  drawn 
off ; it  will  serve  for  present  use  if  well  stirred. 

905.  Mushroom  Catsup. 

Take  care  to  have  the  mushrooms  fresh  gathered  and 
full  grown ; put  a layer  at  the  bottom  of  a deep 
earthen  pan,  and  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  then 
another  layer  of  mushrooms,  then  more  salt,  and  so 
on  alternately;  let  them  remain  four  hours,  then 
mash  them  well  with  your  hands,  and  let  them  stand 
two  days,  stirring  them  well  each  day  ; then  put  them 
into  a stone  jar,  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  whole 
black  pepper,  and  half  an  ounce  of  allspice  and 
mace  ; cover  the  jar  very  close,  and  set  it  in  a pan 
of  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  two  hours  ; take 
out  the  jar,  and  pour  the  liquor  through  a hair  sieve, 
and  boil  it  gently  half  an  hour;  skim  it  well,  and 
pour  it  into  a clean  jug;  cover  it  close,  and  let  it 
stand  in  a cool  place  till  next  day,  then  clear  it  off 
carefully  through  a thick  flannel  bag,  till  it  is  per- 
fectly clear;  let  it  stand  two  days  longer  covered 
close,  then  pour  it  off,  leaving  the  sediment,  (if  any,) 
and  bottle  it  in  small  bottles ; cork  them  closely  and 
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seal  them,  or  dip  them  in  bottle  cement . If  kept  in 
a cool,  dry  place,  it  may  be  preserved  a long  time, 
and  only  half  the  usual  quantity  is  required. 

If  badly  corked,  and  kept  in  a damp  place,  it  will 
spoil.  Examine  it  from  time  to  time,  and  if  any 
pellicle  appears  about  it,  boil  it  up  again  with  a few 
pepper-corns. 

906.  Mushroom  Catsup. 

Take  a stewpan  full  of  the  large  flap  mushrooms, 
that  are  not  worm-eaten,  and  the  skins  and  stalks  of 
any  others ; throw  a handful  of  salt  among  them,  and 
set  them  by  a slow  fire.  They  will  produce  a great 
deal  of  liquor,  which  must  be  strained  ; put  to  it  four 
ounces  of  eschalots,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  a good  deal 
of  pepper,  ginger,  mace,  cloves,  and  a few  bay- 
leaves.  Boil  and  skim  it  very  well ; when  cold,  cork 
it  close.  In  two  months  boil  it  up  again,  with  a little 
fresh  spice,  and  a stick  of  horse-radish,  and  it  will 
then  keep  a long  time;  which  mushroom  catsup 
rarely  does,  if  not  boiled  a second  time. 

907.  Essence  of  Mushrooms. 

This  delicate  relish  is  made  by  sprinkling  a little  salt 
over  the  mushrooms;  in  three  hours  after,  mash 
them  ; next  day,  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  till 
reduced  to  half.  It  will  not  keep  long,  but  is  pre- 
ferable to  any  catsup,  which,  in  order  to  preserve  it, 
must  have  spice,  &c.,  and  that  generally  overpowers 
the  flavour  of  the  mushroom. 

908.  Lemon  Pickle. 

To  six  lemons,  each  cut  into  six  or  eight  pieces,  put 
one  pound  of  salt,  four  cloves  of  garlic,  with  mace, 
nutmeg,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  allspice,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  each,  and  two  ounces  of  flour  of  mustard ; 
to  these  ingredients  add  two  quarts  of  good  vinegar, 
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boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a stone  jar  set  in  a 
pan  of  water,  then  set  it  by  for  six  weeks,  stirring  it 
well  every  day;  pour  it  into  small  bottles,  and  keep 
them  very  well  corked. 

Obs. — The  only  general  rules  that  can  be  given 
for  the  proper  and  safe  preparation  of  pickles  are,  to 
have  sound  vegetables,  not  over  ripe,  dry,  and  fresh 
gathered,  trimming  and  wiping  them  carefully ; 
washing  only  such  things  as  are  to  be  steeped  or 
parboiled  previous  to  pickling.  The  best  common 
alegar  and  vinegar  may,  in  most  cases,  be  used  for 
pickling ; it  should  always  be  made  scalding  hot, 
and  stand  till  cold,  when  cold  vinegar  is  required,  as 
raw  vinegar  is  apt  to  become  thick  and  ropy ; the 
gooseberry  and  sugar  vinegar  both  answer  very  well 
for  many  kinds  of  pickle,  if  well  made,  and  not  too 
new.  If  the  vinegar  is  not  good,  the  pickles  will  be 
bad.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a rule  for  the 
quantity  of  spices  to  be  used,  except  that  it  should 
not  be  so  great  as  to  overcome  the  natural  flavour  of 
the  articles  pickled.  Stone  jars  are  the  best  for 
keeping  pickles,  as  they  are  not  so  porous  as  the 
common  earthen  jars ; the  pickles  should  also  be 
kept  well  covered  with  vinegar,  and  the  jars  well 
closed  ; cork  bungs  to  fit  the  jars,  with  a wrapper  of 
leather  round,  and  a cover  of  the  same  tied  over, 
answers  extremely  well  for  that  purpose.  Small 
glass  jars  or  bottles  are  the  best  for  mushrooms, 
nasturtiums,  &c.,  dipping  the  necks  in  bottle-cement. 
When  necessary  to  boil  vinegar  for  pickles,  do  it  in 
a stone  jar,  on  a hot  stove,  or  in  a pan  of  water  on 
the  fire. 

By  parboiling  pickles  in  brine , they  will  be  ready 
in  less  time  than  they  are  when  done  by  soaking 
them  in  cold  salt  and  water  for  six  or  eight  days ; 
when  taken  out  of  the  hot  brine,  let  them  be  cold, 
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and  wiped  quite  dry , before  you  put  them  in  the 
pickle.  A wooden  spoon  with  holes  in  should  be 
used  for  taking  pickles  out  of  the  jars ; they  should 
never  be  taken  out  with  a fork  or  the  fingers ; and 
pieces  of  pickle,  such  as  mangoes,  cucumbers,  &c., 
should  never  be  returned  into  the  jar  to  the  stock, 
but  be  kept  separate  in  a small  jar  of  vinegar. 
When  the  pickles  are  used,  boil  up  the  liquor  with 
a little  salt  and  fresh  spice ; when  cold,  bottle  and 
cork  it  for  use,  either  for  sauce,  or  to  pickle  nastur- 
tiums and  gherkins,  where  a fine  colour  is  no  object. 
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909.  New-Milk  Cheese . 

Put  five  quarts  of  strippings,  or  afterings,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  that  is,  the  last  of  the  milk,  into  a 
pan  with  a large  spoonful  of  rennet*;  when  it  is 
become  curd,  cut  it  through  with  a saucer  or  skim- 
ming-dish,  just  to  break  it ; let  it  stand  two  hours, 
then  spread  a thin  cloth  in  a sieve,  put  the  curd  in  it 
and  let  the  whey  drain  from  it ; break  the  curd  a little 
with  your  hand,  and  put  it  into  a vat  with  a two- 
pound  weight  upon  it ; when  it  has  stood  twelve 
hours,  bind  a fillet  round,  and  turn  it  every  day  till 
dry,  from  one  board  to  another. 

It  may  either  be  used  in  that  state,  or  ripened  with 
dock-leaves,  or  nettles,  under  and  over,  between  two 
plates.  If  the  weather  be  tolerably  warm,  it  will  be 
ready  in  three  weeks. 

* In  Barbary,  instead  of  rennet,  especially  in  the  summer- 
season,  they  turn  the  milk  with  the  flowers  of  the  great-headed 
thistle,  or  wild  artichoke. 
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910.  Cream  Cheese. 

To  four  quarts  of  new  milk  put  two  of  cream,  mix 
them  together  when  cold,  add  as  much  boiling  water 
as  will  make  it  new-milk  warm  ; when  sufficiently 
curdled  lay  a thin  wet  cloth  in  a vat,  then  put  in  the 
curd  with  a dish,  lay  a board  on  that  will  go  within  the 
vat,  lay  on  it  a ten-pound  weight,  and  let  it  drain 
fourteen  hours  ; then  take  it  out,  and  if  too  thick  to 
dry  soon,  cut  it  in  two  with  a string  of  packthread,  and 
dry  the  parts  separately.  Do  not  put  in  any  salt. 

911.  Cream  Cheese. 

Boil  two  quarts  of  cream,  put  it  to  four  quarts  of 
new  milk,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  three  spoonsful  of 
sugar,  and  as  much  rennet  as  will  turn  it ; mix  all 
together,  and  run  it  through  a clean  hair  sieve ; when 
turned  to  curd,  take  it  into  a cheese-vat  that  will  hold 
it  all  at  once,  lay  a sinker  (a  board  that  will  fit  within 
the  vat)  upon  it,  and  a weight  upon  that ; let  it  stand 
till  the  next  day ; changing  the  cloths  several  times, 
and  drawing  it  tighter  each  time,  till  it  will  go  into  a 
smaller  vat.  Turn  it  into  clean  cloths  every  day  till 
ready  for  eating. 

The  cloths  should  be  very  thin  at  the  first. 

912.  Another  way. 

Take  five  quarts  of  new  milk,  put  to  it  a quart  of 
cream  and  a quart  of  water  boiled  separately,  add  two 
yolks  of  eggs  well-beaten,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
sugar,  and  as  much  rennet  as  will  turn  it,  lay  a thin 
cloth  in  a sieve  and  pour  it  in  ; change  the  cloths  four 
or  five  times,  then  lay  the  cheese  in  clean  grass  or 
ruhes  under  and  over,  changing  it  twice  a day ; put 
a clean  hot  flannel  twice  a day  over  the  grass. 
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913.  Cream  Cheese  in  straw  vats. 

Take  one  quart  of  cream,  two  quarts  of  good  new 
milk,  a little  sugar,  and  one  spoonful  of  rennet;  add 
as  much  warm  water  as  will  make  it  as  warm  as  new 
milk ; when  the  curd  is  formed  do  not  break  it  up, 
but  put  it  in  a straw  vat  without  any  cloth,  and  as 
the  whey  runs  from  it,  keep  adding  more,  but  do  not 
press  it ; in  twelve  hours  turn  it  on  a new  bottom, 
let  it  stand  two  days,  and  it  will  be  solid  ; strew  a 
little  salt  on  both  sides  and  turn  it  twice  a day,  wiping 
it  every  time  ; as  soon  as  it  will  stand  on  an  edge,  set 
it  up,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  room  before  a window  to 
have  air,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  eating  in  ten  days. 

914.  ' York  Cream  Cheese. 

To  a quart  of  thick  cream  taken  out  of  the  cream-pot, 
put  two  quarts  of  new  milk  and  a little  salt,  let  it 
stand  a day  or  two  to  thicken,  stirring  it  sometimes ; 
then  pour  it  into  a clean  wet  cloth  laid  in  a sieve,  let 
it  drain  till  the  next  day,  then  turn  it  into  a clean  wet 
cloth,  and  afterwards  into  a clean  dry  cloth,  once  or 
twice  every  day,  till  dry  enough  for  use,  which  will 
be  in  about  ten  or  eleven  days.  After  the  first  two 
or  three  days,  lay  it  in  a cloth  on  a board  instead  of 
a sieve. 


915.  Fresh  Cheese. 

Sweeten  some  new  milk  to  the  taste,  grate  in  a little 
nutmeg,  add  very  little  salt,  and  a little  rennet,  just 
enough  to  turn  it  to  a very  soft  curd.  It  must  be 
formed  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  sent  to  table, 
after  being  drained  through  a thin  cloth  laid  in  a 
hair  sieve. 

916.  Cheese  to  eat  new . 

Take  six  quarts  of  new  milk,  turn  it  with  a little  ren- 
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net,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  a light  curd ; do  not 
break  it,  but  take  it  up  in  a dish,  and  lay  it  in  a cloth 
in  a sieve,  then  cover  it  with  a cloth  and  lay  a board 
to  fit  within  the  sieve,  lay  a pound  weight  upon  it, 
and  turn  it  into  a dry  cloth  twice  a day  till  all  the 
whey  is  drained  from  it,  then  have  boards  to  turn  it 
upon,  and  keep  wiping  it  often,  till  ready  for  use, 

917.  To  keep  Cream. 

Mix  with  any  quantity  of  good  cream,  half  the  weight 
of  finely-powdered  lump-sugar,  stir  it  together  till 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  preserve  it  in  bottles  well 
corked.  It  will  then  keep  very  good  for  several 
months. 

918.  To  preserve  Butter. 

Take  two  parts  of  the  best  common  salt,  one  part 
of  good  loaf-sugar,  and  one  part  of  saltpetre,  beat 
them  well  together ; to  sixteen  ounces  of  butter 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  the  milk,  put  one  ounce 
of  this  composition,  work  it  well,  and  put  it  down 
in  pots. 

The  butter  thus  preserved  is  the  better  for  keep- 
ing, and  should  not  be  used  till  it  has  been  kept  a 
month.  This  article  should  be  kept  from  the  air,  in 
the  best  glazed  earthen  pots,  that  will  hold  from  ten 
to  fourteen  pounds  each. 

919.  To  preserve  Milk. 

Provide  some  perfectly  clean  and  dry  bottles,  draw 
the  milk  from  the  cow  into  the  bottles,  or  instantly 
put  it  in  when  milked,  and  as  they  are  filled  imme- 
diately cork  them,  and  tie  the  corks  down  with  twine 
or  wire  ; set  them  in  a pan  with  a little  straw  at  the 
bottom,  and  between  the  bottles  ; fill  it  up  with  cold 
water,  and  heat  the  water  gradually  till  it  begins  to 
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boil,  then  immediately  take  the  fire  from  under  (if  a 
fixed  boiler),  or  take  the  pan  off  the  fire,  and  let  it 
stand  undisturbed  till  quite  cold ; then  take  the  bottles 
out,  wipe  them  dry,  and  pack  them  with  straw  or 
saw-dust  in  a box  or  hamper,  and  set  them  in  a cool 
cellar,  or  the  coolest  part  of  a ship. 

It  is  said  that  milk  preserved  in  this  manner,  al- 
though six  months  in  the  bottles,  will  be  as  sweet  as 
when  first  milked  from  the  cow. 

920.  To  'prevent  Milk  and  Butter  from  tasting  of 
Turnips. 

Pour  a quart  of  boiling  water  to  two  ounces  of  salt- 
petre, when  dissolved  and  cold  put  it  in  a bottle,  or 
jug  with  a cover,  and  keep  it  for  use ; put  in  two 
large  spoonsful  to  every  four  gallons  of  milk  im- 
mediately when  brought  in,  stirring  it  well.  This 
method,  if  constantly  and  regularly  attended  to,  will 
effectually  prevent  both  milk  and  butter  from  tasting 
either  of  turnip,  cabbage,  or  any  strong  herb  the  cows 
may  accidentally  crop  at  any  time.  A little  saltpetre, 
about  the  size  of  a walnut,  may  also  be  put  in  the 
cream-pot,  stirring  it  well  twice  a day. 

921.  To  purify  rancid  or  tainted  Butter. 

Melt  and  skim  the  butter  as  if  for  clarifying,  then  put 
in  a piece  of  well-toasted  bread.  In  a very  few  mi- 
nutes the  butter  will  Jose  its  offensive  taste  and  smell, 
but  the  bread  will  become  quite  foetid. 

[922.  To  make  salt  Butter  fresh. 

To  every  pound  of  butter  allow  a quart  of  new  milk, 
put  them  in  a churn  with  a little  arnatto ; churn 
them  well  together,  and  in  about  an  hour  take  out 
the  butter,  and  treat  it  exactly  as  fresh  butter,  by 
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washing  it  in  water  and  adding  the  usual  quantity  of 
salt.  By  this  process  the  butter  gains  about  three 
ounces  in  the  pound,  and  is  equal  to  fresh  butter. 
A common  earthen  churn  will  answer  the  purpose. 
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923.  Clarified  Syrup. 

Break  into  small  pieces  two  pounds  of  fine  lump- 
sugar,  put  it  in  a clean  well-tinned  pan,  with  a pint 
of  cold  spring  water,  stir  it  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
set  it  over  a moderate  fire,  beat  about  half  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  put  it  to  the  sugar  before  it  gets 
warm,  and  stir  it  well  together ; when  it  boils  take 
off  the  scum,  and  keep  it  boiling  till  perfectly  clear, 
then  strain  it  through  muslin  ; put  it  in  a close-stop- 
ped bottle,  and  it  will  keep  several  months. 

It  is  an  elegant  article  for  sweetening  at  the 
table.  Fruit- syrups  are  also  much  better  when 
made  with  this  clarified  syrup , than  when  made  with 
sugar  only . 

924.  Capillaire. 

Beat  up  six  eggs  and  the  shells,  put  them  to  three 
quarts  of  cold  water,  fourteen  pounds  of  lump-sugar, 
and  three  pounds  of  coarse  sugar,  stir  it  well  to- 
gether, boil  and  skim  it  well ; when  cold,  boil  it 
again,  skim  it  as  before,  and  add  a pint  of  orange- 
flower  water;  strain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and  put 
it  in  bottles  for  use.  A spoonful  or  two  of  this 
syrup,  mixed  with  water,  either  with  or  without 
lemon-juice,  makes  a very  pleasant  drink. 
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925.  Syrup  of  Roses. 

Pour  four  pints  of  boiling  water  on  one  pound  of 
fresh  rose-leaves,  or  half  a pound  of  dried  leaves, 
cover  it  close  for  twelve  hours,  then  strain,  and  add 
four  pounds  of  good  loaf-sugar  ; boil  it  to  a syrup, 
and,  when  cold,  bottle  it. 

A table- spoonful  or  two  of  this  syrup,  put  into  a 
little  water  with  a little  lemon-juice,  makes  a very 
pleasant  liquor. 

926.  Syrup  of  Vinegar. 

Take  of  good  vinegar  two  pounds  and  a half,  refined 
sugar  three  pounds  and  a half ; boil  it  gently  to  form 
a syrup.  This  is  a very  pleasant  syrup,  and  is  often 
preferred  to  the  lemon  syrup. 

A little  of  this  syrup,  or  ginger  syrup,  according 
to  the  taste,  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  any  of  the 
milder  syrups  when  mixed  with  water. 

927.  Syrup  of  Clove- gillyflowers. 

Pour  three  pints  of  boiling  water  on  one  pound  of 
clove-flowers  cut  off  from  the  white  part,  let  them 
stand  twelve  hours  covered  close,  then  strain  and  boil 
it  gently  to  a syrup,  with  five  pounds  and  a half  of 
refined  sugar  powdered. 

Syrup  of  marigolds  may  be  prepared  the  same 
way. 

928.  Syrup  of  Violets. 

Pour  five  pints  of  boiling  water  on  two  pounds  of 
the  fresh  petals  of  blue  violets  in  a glazed  earthen 
vessel,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  then  strain,  and  add  seven  pounds  of  refined 
sugar. 
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929.  Syrup  of  Ginger . 

Boil  two  ounces  of  ginger  in  four  pints  of  water, 
until  the  strength  is  sufficiently  extracted,  add  four 
pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  and  boil  it  till  it  becomes  a 
thick  syrup,  take  off  the  scum  quite  clear ; when  cold, 
bottle  it. 

Or,  pour  five  pints  of  boiling  water  on  two  ounces 
of  prepared  ginger,  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours; 
then  strain  it,  and  add  seven  pounds  of  loaf-sugar 
powdered ; boil  it  gently  to  a syrup. 

930.  Syrup  of  Cloves. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  cloves  to  a quart  of  boil- 
ing water,  cover  it  close  and  set  it  on  the  fire,  boil 
gently  half  an  hour,  then  strain  it,  and  to  a pint  of 
liquor  add  two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar ; clear  it  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  up  with  a little  cold  water; 
let  it  simmer  till  it  is  a strong  syrup ; preserve  it  in 
vials  closely  corked. 

Cinnamon  or  mace  syrup  may  be  made  in  the  same 
way. 

931.  Syrup  of  Orange  Peel. 

Pour  three  pints  of  boiling  water  on  four  ounces  of 
the  fresh  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  pared  very  thin, 
cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  twTelve  hours,  strain 
and  boil  to  a syrup  with  five  pounds  of  good  loaf- 
sugar  powdered. 

932.  To  keep  Lemon  Juice. 

Keep  the  fruit  in  a cool  place  two  or  three  days, 
squeeze  the  juice  into  a basin,  then  strain  it  through 
muslin  which  will  not  permit  the  least  pulp  to  pass ; 
have  ready  half  and  quarter  ounce  vials  perfectly  dry, 
fill  them  with  the  juice  so  near  the  top  as  only  to 
admit  half  a tea-spoonful  of  olive-oil  into  each,  or  a 
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little  more,  if  for  larger  bottles.  Cork  the  bottles, 
and  set  them  upright  in  a cool  place. 

When  you  want  lemon-luice,  open  such  a sized 
bottle  as  you  will  use  in  two  or  three  days ; wind 
some  clean  cotton  round  a skewer,  and  dipping  it  in, 
the  oil  will  be  attracted,  and  when  that  is  removed, 
the  juice  will  be  as  fine  as  when  first  bottled. 

This  will  keep  good  for  several  years. 

933.  Orange  Syrup , useful  to  mix  with  Water 
when  the  fresh  Fruit  cannot  be  procured. 

Squeeze  the  juice  from  the  finest  fruit,  and  strain  it 
through  fine  muslin  or  flannel,  take  equal  quantities 
of  juice  and  clarified  syrup,  boil  it  with  a little  of 
the  rind  till  clear:  when  cold  bottle  it  in  small 
bottles. 

Lemon  Syrup  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
allowing  half  a pint  more  of  the  clarified  syrup  to 
a pint  of  lemon-juice. 

This  and  any  of  the  following  syrups,  mixed  with 
water,  make  a very  agreeable  beverage. 

934.  Elder  Syrup. 

Pick  the  berries  from  the  stalks,  put  them  in  an 
earthen  pot,  with  half  a pint  of  water  to  each  quart 
of  berries,  cover  them,  and  set  them  in  the  oven  till 
they  are  sufficiently  stewed  to  extract  the  juice  from 
them  ; to  every  pint  of  syrup  add  one  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  and  a little  bruised  ginger,  boil  it  half 
an  hour,  and  when  cold,  bottle  it,  cork  it  up  close, 
and  keep  it  in  a cool  place. 

When  to  be  taken  warm  at  bed-time,  as  in  cases 
of  cold  or  sore  throat,  boil  a little  grated  nutmeg,  or 
j lemon-peel,  in  water  a few  minutes,  then  add  one 
i third  part  of  syrup  to  two  of  water.  A little  lemon- 
juice. 

Blackberry  Syrup  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
I way.  2 d 2 
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935.  Syrup  of  Mulberries. 

Boil  some  mulberries  with  very  little  water,  strain  it 
through  a fine  hair  sieve,  and  to  every  quart  of  clear 
juice  put  a pint  and  a half  of  clarified  syrup,  boil  it 
to  a syrup  over  a slow  fire.  When  cold,  bottle  it. 

936.  Syrup  of  Cherries. 

Stone,  and  strip  from  the  stalks  any  quantity  of  very 
ripe  cherries,  and  proceed  as  for  mulberries. 

Syrup  from  any  kind  of  juicy  fruit  may  be  made 
in  the  same  way,  adding  sugar  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  sweetness  or  acidity  of  the  fruit  used. 

Grape  Syrup  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner. 

937.  Syrup  of  Lemons . 

Take  strained  lemon-juice  one  pint,  put  it  in  a stone 
jar  covered  close,  set  it  in  a pan  of  boiling  water  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; when  cold,  make  it  into  a syrup 
with  two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  powdered,  add  gra- 
dually to  the  syrup,  cover  it  close,  shaking  the  jar 
frequently ; strain  it,  and  when  cold,  bottle  it. 

Lemon  Syrup  answers  quite  as  well,  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Orange  Syrup . See  No.  933. 

938.  Raspberry  and  Currant  Syrup. 

Take  fifteen  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  to  eight  quarts  of 
water,  beat  up  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  mix  in 
while  the  water  is  cold,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  proceed 
as  directed  in  No.  923,  To  Clarify  Sugar ; when 
clear,  put  in  two  quarts  of  currant  and  two  of  rasp- 
berry juice  that  has  been  pressed  from  ripe  fruit  and 
strained  ; boil  it  briskly  half  an  hour,  taking  off  the 
scum  quite  clean ; when  cold,  put  it  in  a large  stone 
jar  with  a tap  in  it,  or  a small  cask,  adding  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  a little  of  the 
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liquor;  close  it  well  up,  and  let  it  remain  undisturbed 
for  three  months,  then,  if  quite  clear,  bottle  it,  and 
it  will  be  ready  for  use.  This  syrup  makes  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  liquor  mixed  with  water. 

Strawberry  and  Currant  Syrup  may  be  made  in  a 
similar  way,  but  to  obtain  the  juice  from  the  straw- 
berries, half  a pint  of  water  should  be  put  to  each 
quart  of  fruit  in  a jar,  and  the  jar  set  in  a pan  of 
water  on  the  fire  till  the  strawberries  are  in  that  state 
that  the  juice  can  be  pressed  from  them  through  a 
sieve,  it  may  then  be  put  with  the  currant  juice  and 
proceeded  with  as  above. 

White  Currants  may  be  used  if  preferred. 

Gooseberry , Cherry , and  Mulberry  Syrup , with  a 
mixture  of  raspberry  or  currant  juice,  according  to 
the  kind  of  fruit  used,  may  be  prepared  after  the  same 
manner. 

939.  Raspberry  Vinegar. 

Bruise  eight  pounds  of  raspberries,  and  pour  on  them 
three  pints  of  good  gooseberry  or  sugar  vinegar ; let 
them  stand  twenty-four  hours,  frequently  stirring 
them  with  a wooden  spoon  ; put  six  pounds  of  loaf- 

§ sugar,  broken  in  large  lumps,  into  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  the  fruit  and  vinegar  into  a jelly-bag  ; let  it  drop 
upon  the  sugar  till  all  the  juice  is  drained  out,  press- 
ing it  gently  now  and  then ; pour  the  liquor  into  a 
preserving-pan  and  let  it  boil  a little  over  a moderate 
fire,  and,  when  cold,  bottle  it.  When  wanted  for  use, 
put  two  large  spoonsful  in  a tumbler  of  water,  and  if 
too  sweet,  add  a few  drops  of  vinegar. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  preparations  that 
can  be  kept  in  a house,  not  only  as  affording  a most 
pleasant  and  refreshing  beverage,  but  being  of  sin- 
gular efficacy  in  complaints  of  the  chest. 

A stone  jar  is  the  best  to  boil  it  in,  set  in  a pan 
of  water ; or  it  may  be  boiled  in  a -block- tin  pan. 

2p3 
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Red  Currant  Vinegar  is  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
adding  a little  more  sugar.  It  may  also  be  made 
with  a mixture  of  strawberries  or  raspberries.  Black 
currant  and  elderberry  vinegar,  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  are  extremely  useful  in  cases  of  hoarseness 
or  sore  throat. 

940.  To  make  the  celebrated  Eastern  Beverage , 

called  Sherbet 

This  liquor  is  a species  of  negus,  without  the  wine. 
It  consists  of  water,  lemon  or  orange-juice,  and  sugar, 
in  which  are  dissolved  perfumed  cakes,  made  of  the 
very  best  Damascus  fruit,  and  containing  also  a few 
drops  of  rose-water : another  kind  is  made  of  violets, 
honey,  fresh  juice  of  grapes,  &c.  It  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  assuaging  thirst,  as  the  acidity  is  agreeably 
blended  with  sweetness.  It  resembles,  indeed,  those 
fruits  which  we  find  so  grateful  when  thirsty. 

941.  Sherbet. 

Take  nine  Seville  oranges,  and  three  lemons,  grate  off 
the  yellow  rinds,  and  put  the  raspings  into  a gallon  of 
water.  Take  three  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  boiled  to  a 
syrup  with  three  pints  of  water,  and  a little  white  of 
egg  to  clear  it,  then  add  to  it  the  juice  of  the  fruit, 
keep  stirring  it  till  almost  cold,  then  mix  it  with  the 
water,  strain  it  through  muslin,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

942.  Lemon  Sherbet. 

To  five  gallons  of  clear  soft  water,  take  fifteen  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  five  eggs  well  beaten,  boil 
it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  taking  off  the  scum  quite 
clean:  pour  it  on  the  rinds  of  twenty  good-sized 
lemons,  pared  as  thin  as’possible,  and  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  the  best  Jamaica  ginger,  sliced  or  bruised; 
cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day  ; then 
clear  it  off  into  a cask  with  the  juice  of  the  lemons 
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strained  and  boiled  half  an  hour  with  a pound  of  loaf- 
sugar  ; add  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  a 
little  of  the  liquor ; close  the  cask,  and  in  three  weeks 
bottle  it.  It  may  be  bottled  sooner  if  fine. 


943.  Lemon  Sherbet. 

Pare  six  large  lemons,  and  boil  the  peels  in  six  quarts 
of  water  with  a little  ginger  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
add  three  pounds  of  sugar ; when  cold,  put  in  the 
juice  of  the  lemons  and  strain  it,  and  it  is  fit  for  use. 


944.  Cowslip  Sherbet . 

To  four  gallons  of  water  take  twelve  pounds  of  loaf- 
sugar,  put  in  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  to  froth, 
to  clear  it;  boil  it  half  an  hour,  taking  off  the  scum 
as  it  rises  ; then  pour  it  on  a peck  and  a half  of  cow- 
slips, and  the  rinds  of  eight  lemons,  and  six  Seville 
oranges ; boil  the  juice  of  the  lemons  and  oranges 
with  half  a pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  put  in ; cover  it 
and  let  it  stand  in  a very  cool  place  two  days : then 
squeeze  out  the  cowslips,  and  strain  it  into  a barrel 
or  drink-pot,  reserving  a tea-cupful  to  dissolve  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  ; put  it  in  the 
vessel,  and  close  it  up.  In  three  wTeeks  bottle  it. 

***  The  colour  and  flavour  of  the  sherbet  will  be 
much  improved,  if  the  cowslips  be  cut  taking  a part 
of  the  cup  as  well  as  the  flower,  and  leaving  the  hard 
substance  at  the  bottom  of  the  pip. 

Primrose,  and  rose  sherbet  may  be  made  in  the 
same  way. 


945.  Orange  Sherbet, 

To  five  gallons  of  clear  soft  water,  take  fifteen  pounds 
of  loaf-sugar,  and  the  whites  of  six  eggs  ; mix  all 
together  while  cold,  boil  it  half  an  hour,  taking  off 
the  scum,  then  pour  it  boiling  hot  on  the  rinds  of 
eighteen  of  the  largest  Seville  oranges,  paired  very 
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thin  ; squeeze  the  juice  from  the  Seville  oranges,  and 
three  dozen  of  large  sweet  oranges,  boil  it  a quarter 
of  an  hour  with  a pound  of  loaf-sugar  ; when  both 
are  nearly  cold,  mix  them  together  and  strain  it 
through  muslin,  put  it  in  the  cask  with  the  rinds  of 
the  Seville  oranges,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass 
dissolved  in  a little  of  the  liquor,  and  the  whites  of 
six  eggs  beaten  to  a froth ; put  the  cork  in  loosely, 
and  in  a few  days  close  it  up  tight.  In  two  months 
try  it,  and  if  fine  bottle  it. 

946.  Black  Currant  Sherbet. 

To  fourteen  pounds  of  currants,  fresh  gathered  and 
bruised,  put  twelve  quarts  of  water ; let  it  stand  two 
days,  stirring  it  frequently,  then  strain  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  add  fourteen  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  mix 
it  well  with  the  liquor,  and  put  it  in  the  cask,  with 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  the  shells, 
one  pint  of  raspberry  juice,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
isinglass ; close  it  up,  and  when  it  has  stood  one 
month,  try  it,  and  if  fine,  bottle  it,  if  not,  clear  it 
off  into  another  vessel,  and  let  it  stand  another 
month. 


947.  Raspberry  and  Currant  Sherbet. 

To  four  quarts  of  juice,  add  twelve  quarts  of  water, 
and  fifteen  pounds  of  sugar  boiled  briskly  for  about 
half  an  hour,  then  pour  it  into  a vessel  to  cool,  re- 
serving a little  of  the  liquor  to  dissolve  half  an  ounce 
of  isinglass.  When  cold  put  it  into  a large  jar,  or 
small  cask,  and  the  following  day  put  in  the  isinglass; 
cork  it  up  and  put  some  clay  over  the  top  of  the  cork 
to  keep  out  the  air  ; in  one  month  clear  it  off,  but  if 
it  be  not  sufficiently  fine,  run  it  through  a jelly-bag, 
and  return  it  into  the  cask,  or  clear  it  off  into  another 
vessel,  and  let  it  stand  one  month  longer,  then  bottle 
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it ; put  in  the  corks  very  loose  for  about  a fortnight, 
then  cork  them  fast. 

Any  kind  of  fruit  sherbet  may  be  made  in  a simi- 
lar way,  such  as  gooseberry,  strawberry,  cherry, 
blackberry,  black  currant,  &c. 

948.  Another  way. 

Bruise  the  fruit,  and  squeeze  out  all  the  stalks,  then 
strain  the  pulp  through  a hair-sieve,  and  add  to  it 
cold,  clear,  soft  water,  allowing  three  quarts  of  water 
to  one  of  juice,  and  to  every  four  quarts  of  liquor, 
put  three  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar  ; stir  all  toge- 
ther till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  let  it  stand  till  the 
next  day,  then  skim,  and  strain  it  through  a cloth, 
put  it  in  the  cask  with  some  isinglass  dissolved  in  a 
little  of  the  liquor,  or  water ; put  in  the  cork  rather 
loosely,  and  in  about  a week  close  it  tight ; in  three 
weeks  try  it,  and,  if  fine,  bottle  it. 

949.  Rhubarb  Sherbet. 

Peel  and  boil  six  or  eight  sticks  of  rhubarb  ten  mi- 
nutes in  a quart  of  water  ; strain  the  liquor  through 
a sieve,  adding  the  rind  of  a lemon  pared  very  thin, 
and  two  table- spoonsful  of  clarified  sugar;  let  it  stand 
five  or  six  hours,  strain  it  through  muslin,  and  it  will 
be  ready  to  drink. 

950.  Sherbet. 

This  celebrated  oriental  beverage,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  is  the  most  simple 
diluent  imaginable.  A decoction  of  oatmeal  and 
sugar  seasoned,  when  cold,  with  rose-water,  spices, 
&c.,  is  the  brief  recipe  for  making  this  liquor. 

951.  To  fine  Sherbet  when  it  will  not  fine  in  the 
usual  way. 

To  every  five  gallons  take  one  ounce  of  powdered 
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gum  arabic  and  one  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mix 
them  well  together  and  put  them  to  the  sherbet  ; 
leave  out  the  bung  for  a day  or  two,  then  take  off  the 
scum,  and  close  it  up  for  a few  weeks,  when  it  will 
be  ready  for  use. 

952.  Another  way. 

Take  a sheet  of  writing-paper,  roll  it  up  lightly  in 
the  form  of  a scroll,  and  put  it  in  the  cask ; it  will  be 
fine  enough  to  bottle  in  a week  or  ten  days. 

953.  A Substitute  for  Cream. 

Beat  up  a fresh-laid  egg  in  a basin,  and  pour  boil- 
ing tea  gradually  over  it,  stirring  it  rather  quickly  to 
prevent  its  curdling.  It  is  difficult  from  the  taste  to 
distinguish  it  from  good  cream. 
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954.  Apple  Beverage. 

Take  a sufficient  quantity  of  sharp  juicy  apples  and 
pears  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  to  fill  a cask  within 
three  inches  of  the  top  : bruise  them  a little  and  put 
them  in  the  cask,  then  fill  it  up  with  water,  let  it  re- 
main until  the  liquor  acquires  the  taste  of  cider,  then 
draw  it  off  and  bottle  it ; and  fill  up  the  vessel  again 
with  water.  This  is  said  to  be  a pleasant  liquor. 
Siberian  crabs  would,  no  doubt,  be  a pleasant  addi- 
tion. 

955.  Lemon  Beverage. 

To  ten  gallons  of  water,  take  fifteen  pounds  of  loaf- 
sugar,  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  well  beaten;  stir 
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them  all  together  while  the  water  is  cold;  when 
near  boiling,  skim  it  well,  and  when  it  boils,  put  in 
three  ounces  of  bruised  ginger,  and  boil  it  twenty- 
minutes;  pour  the  liquor  boiling  hot  upon  the  rinds 
of  twenty  lemons  thinly  pared,  when  cold,  put  it  in 
the  cask,  and  add  to  it  two  table-spoonsful  of  yeast, 
the  juice  of  thirty  lemons  strained  through  muslin, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  dissolved  in  a little  of 
the  liquor,  and  stand  till  cold.  In  two  days  close  it 
up,  and  in  three  weeks  bottle  it. 

956.  Lemonade. 

Pare  five  lemons  very  thin,  and  put  to  the  rinds  half 
a pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  a quart  of  boiling  water  ; 
cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold ; then  add  to 
the  juice  of  the  lemon  nearly  half  a pint  of  cowslip 
or  other  pale  sherbet ; pour  in  a pint  of  boiling 
skimmed  milk  to  break  it ; then  run  it  through  a 
jelly-bag  till  fine.  If,  while  running,  you  find  it  is 
not  acid  enough,  put  a wine-glass  of  clear  lemon- 
juice  or  vinegar  into  the  jelly-bag. 

957.  Lemonade. 

Squeeze  the  juice  of  as  many  lemons  as  will  flavour 
two  quarts  of  spring  water  pleasantly,  put  in  a little 
of  the  rind  pared  very  thin,  loaf  sugar  to  the  taste, 
and  the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  to  a froth ; set 
it  over  a clear  fire,  let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  strain  it 
I through  a jelly-bag,  and  when  cold  it  will  be  fit  for 
use. 

N.  B.  One  yolk  of  egg  may  be  added,  if  agreeable. 
Orangeade  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

958.  Orange  or  Lemonade.' 

! Squeeze  the  juice  of  oranges  or  lemons,  or  both, 
pour  boiling  water  on  a little  of  the  peel,  and  cover 
it  close ; boil  water  and  sugar  to  a thin  syrup,  and 
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skim  it ; when  all  are  cold,  mix  the  juice,  infusion 
and  syrup,  with  as  much  more  water  as  will  make 
a rich  sherbet,  strain  through  a jelly-bag,  or  muslin, 
adding  water  and  capillaire. 

959.  Lemonade. 

Pour  some  boiling  water  on  the  rind  of  lemon  pared 
very  thin,  cover  it  close  ; when  cold,  add  lemon-juice 
and  sugar  to  the  taste.  More  water  may  be  added, 
if  required ; strain  it  through  muslin.  A little  cin- 
namon and  ginger  boiled  in  the  water,  is  a pleasant 
addition. 

960.  Portable  Lemonade. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  tartaric  acid,  loaf-sugar  three 
ounces,  essence  of  lemon  half  a drachm  ; pound  the 
sugar  and  acid  very  well  together  in  a marble  mor- 
tar, gradually  adding  the  essence;  mix  the  whole 
very  well,  and  paper  it  in  twelve  separate  parcels, 
each  of  which,  when  mixed  in  a tumbler  of  water, 
will  make  a very  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught. 
A drachm  of  prepared  ginger,  mixed  with  the  acid 
and  sugar,  is  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  addition. 

961.  Orgeat. 

Blanch  and  pound  very  fine  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  Jordan  almonds,  and  two  ounces  of  bitter  ones, 
with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  orange-flower  water,  to 
keep  them  from  oiling,  stir  in  it  by  degrees  one  pint 
of  rose  and  one  pint  of  spring  water,  and  three  pints 
of  milk,  and  strain  the  whole  through  muslin ; add  a 
pint  of  capillaire  or  clarified  sugar. 

By  adding  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  pow- 
dered sugar  to  the  almond  paste,  and  putting  it  down 
in  pots,  it  will  keep  several  months.  When  wanted 
for  use,  take  a piece  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  mix  it 
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well  with  half  a pint  of  water,  and  strain  it  through 
muslin. 

962.  Orgeat. 

To  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  allow  one  ounce 
of  bitter  almonds,  blanch  and  beat  them  very  fine  in 
a marble  mortar  ; mix  with  them  gradually  a pint  of 
spring  water,  then  strain  through  a muslin  sieve  as 
dry  as  possible,  add  more  water  to  the  liquor  till  pro- 
perly diluted,  then  sweeten  it  with  capillaire,  or  very 
fine  powdered  sugar.  It  should  be  put  in  a decanter, 
and  shaken  before  it  is  poured  out  for  use. 

963.  Orgeat  for  present  use. 

Boil  two  quarts  of  milk  with  a stick  of  cinnamon,  let 
it  stand  tiir.quite  cold ; blanch  two  ounces  of  the  best 
sweet  almonds  and  a dozen  bitter  ones,  pound  them 
together  in  a mortar  with  a little  rose-water,  then 
mix  them  well  with  the  milk,  adding  sugar  to  the 
taste  ; just  give  it  a boil,  then  strain  it  through  muslin 
or  a lawn  sieve ; when  quite  cold,  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  almonds 
do  not  oil. 

964.  Ginger  Beer. 

To  five  gallons  of  water,  take  four  pounds  of  brown 
sugar,  one  pound  of  treacle,  two  ounces  and  a half  of 
ginger,  and  one  ounce  and  a half  of  hops  ; bruise 
the  ginger,  and  boil  it  with  the  hops  half  an  hour  in 
about  three  quarts  of  water,  adding  a table-spoonful 
of  salt,  and  a little  isinglass,  then  strain  it  upon  the 
sugar  and  treacle,  adding  cold  water  to  make  up  the 
five  gallons ; stir  in  it  two  table-spoonsful  of  yeast, 
and  let  it  stand  covered  up  till  the  second  day,  then 
put  it  in  the  barrel,  or  large  stone  bottles,  leaving 
out  the  corks,  or  put  them  rather  loosely  in  ; and  after 
two  days  close  them  up,  and  in  two  or  three  days  it 
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If  put  in  a barrel  it  will  keep  fresher,  if  bottled  off, 
when  clear,  into  clean  stone  bottles,  that  will  hold 
two  or  three  quarts  each,  putting  in  each  bottle  a 
tea-spoonful  of  brown  sugar,  and  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  rice,  or  yeast,  and  keeping  the  bottles  well  corked. 

965.  Ginger  Beer . 

To  five  gallons  of  water,  add  four  pounds  of  brown 
sugar,  two  ounces  of  ginger  (bruised),  and  one 
ounce  and  a half  of  hops  ; boil  all  together  half  an 
hour,  adding  about  a table-spoonful  of  salt  when  boil- 
ing ; then  strain  it  through  a sieve ; when  nearly  cold, 
add  two  table-spoonsful  of  good  yeast,  cover  it,  and  ' 
let  it  stand  till  the  next  day ; then  put  it  into  a barrel 
or  drink-pot,  with  two  tea-spoonsful  of  sugar,  highly 
browned  in  the  oven,  but  not  burnt ; let  it  work  two 
days  ; then  dissolve  a small  portion  of  isinglass  in  half  ; 
a tea-cupful  of  water  or  ginger  beer,  put  it  into  the 
barrel,  and  close  it  up.  It  will  be  ready  to  drink  in 
a day  or  two. 

If  it  be  drawn  off  into  clean  dry  stone  bottles, 
soon  after  it  is  tapped,  the  beer  will  keep  fresher,  ; 
provided  the  bottles  be  well  corked.  A little  yeast 
and  sugar  mixed  together,  and  a tea-spoonful  or  two 
put  in  each  bottle  is  an  improvement. 

■ 

966.  Treacle  Beer. 

To  eight  quarts  of  boiling  water,  put  one  pound  of 
treacle,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  two  or  three 
balm  leaves ; boil  all  together  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
when  cool  add  a little  yeast ; the  next  day  put  it  in 
a cask  or  a large  stone  jar,  with  a tap  in  it,  and  in 
two  days  draw  it  off  into  clean  dry  stone  bottles,  and 
cork  them  well. 

967.  Imperial. 

To  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  add  the  juice 
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of  a lemon,  and  the  rind  pared  very  thin ; pour  on 
them  four  pints  of  boiling  water,  stir  it  and  cover  it 
close ; when  cold,  sweeten  with  loaf-sugar ; strain 
it  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  It  is  better  to  be  used 
fresh. 

968.  Imperial . 

Pour  two  gallons  of  boiling  water  on  one  ounce  of 
bruised  ginger,  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  the 
rind  and  juice  of  a large  lemon,  and  a pound  of  loaf- 
sugar  ; when  cold,  add  one  large  table-spoonful  of 
good  purified  yeast ; let  it  stand  six  hours,  then  strain 
it  and  put  it  in  small  stone  bottles,  tying  down 
the  corks.  It  may  be  used  the  second  or  third  day. 

969.  Ginger  Beer  or  Pop. 

Take  of  bruised  ginger  one  ounce,  cream  of  tartar 
one  ounce,  boiling  water  one  gallon,  citric  acid  forty 
grains,  lump- sugar  one  pound.  Mix  well  together, 
and  when  nearly  cold,  add  to  it  two  spoonsful  of  good 
yeast,  and  let  it  stand  twelve  hours ; strain  it,  then 
bottle  it  and  cork  it  tight.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

970.  Pop . 

Boil  the  rinds  of  two  lemons,  pared  very  thin,  in  two 
quarts  of  water  for  five  minutes,  then  pour  it  upon  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar  (on  which  has  been  pressed  the 
juice  of  the  two  lemons),  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  one  ounce  of  ginger  bruised ; let  it  stand 
covered  close  half  an  hour,  then  add  six  quarts  more 
of  cold  or  boiled  water,  when  of  a proper  degree  of 
heat  add  a table-spoonful  of  yeast ; let  it  stand  four 
hours,  then  strain  it  through  flannel  or  muslin,  and 
bottle  it ; tie  down  the  corks,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
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971.  Lemon  Water. 

Pare  a lemon  very  thin,  then  cut  three  or  four  slices 
from  the  middle  of  the  lemon,  and  put  them  in  a tea-  \ 
pot  with  a bit  of  the  rind  and  a dessert-spoonful  of 
white  sugar,  or  a table-spoonful  of  capillaire  or  clari- 
fied syrup  (No.  923),  pour  in  a pint  of  water,  and 
stop  it  close  two  hours. 

972.  Fresh  Currant  Water. 

Squeeze  a quart  of  fresh  currants  through  a sieve 
with  your  hands,  put  in  two  table  spoonsful  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  squeeze  in  a lemon,  and  add  a quart  of 
water. 

A very  refreshing  and  delicious  liquor  may  be 
made  in  the  same  way,  from  any  kind  of  fresh,  ripe, 
juicy  fruit. 

973.  Currant , Cherry , Strawberry , and  Rasp - 
berry  Waters. 

Mash  any  of  the  above  fruits,  adding  a little  water,  j 
then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  afterwards  through 
a flannel  bag  ; more  water  must  then  be  added,  with 
clarified  or  capillaire  syrup  (Nos.  923,  924),  to  the 
taste  ; strain  it  again  through  the  bag,  and  serve  it  up  l 
quite  fresh.  The  liquor  is  never  so  transparent  or 
clear,  as  when  the  fruit  is  boiled  in  the  water. 

974.  Apple  Water. 

Cut  two  large  sharp  apples  in  slices,  and  pour  on  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  cover  it  close ; in  two  or  three  < 
hours  strain  it,  and  add  a little  sugar.  It  is  equally 
good  made  with  roasted  apples. 

975.  Toast  and  Water. 

Take  a piece  of  the  upper  crust  of  bread,  about  twice 
the  thickness  toast  is  usually  cut ; toast  it  carefully 
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till  it  be  well  browned  all  over,  but  not  at  all  black- 
ened or  burnt ; put  this  into  a jug,  and  immediately 
pour  on  it  as  much  boiling  water  as  you  wish,  cover 
the  jug,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold ; the  fresher  made 
the  better.  A bit  of  fresh-pared  lemon-peel,  or  dried 
orange-peel,  infused  with  the  water,  is  a grateful  addi- 
tion, and  makes  a very  pleasant  summer  drink : it 
may  be  drank  freely  without  danger  ; but  cold  water, 
just  taken  from  the  pump,  cannot.  This  is  decidedly 
the  best  Way  of  making  it,  but  if  wanted  imme- 
diately : — Toast  a small  piece  of  white  bread  till  very 
dry  and  brown,  but  do  not  burn  it,  put  it  imme- 
diately into  a jug  of  cold  spring  water,  or  distilled 
water,  cover  it  with  a plate,  and  let  it  stand  a little 
before  you  use  it. 

976.  Milk  and  Water . 

Put  one-third  of  new  milk  to  two-thirds  of  spring  or 
distilled  water.  It  is  best  to  drink  it  cold,  but  if 
warmed,  it  should  be  by  putting  warm  water  to  cold 
milk,  and  not  warmer  than  new  milk. 

Butter-milk  alone,  or  mixed  with  milk  and  water, 
is  exceedingly  wholesome,  both  for  children  and 
adults,  and  may  be  made  quite  pleasant  by  adding  a 
little  sugar  and  hot  water. 

977.  Whey . 

As  whey  from  cheese-making  cannot  at  all  times  be 
procured,  it  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 
— Take  a quart  of  new  milk  while  warm,  put  in  a little 
rennet  to  break  it ; let  it  stand  in  a moderately  warm 
place,  till  the  whey  looks  clear,  then  put  it  through  a 
thin  cloth,  but  do  not  press  it,  that  the  whey  may  be 
the  purer.  If  made  with  skimmed  milk,  it  should  be 
warmed  to  the  degree  of  new  milk. 

If  parents  and  others  who  have  the  care  of  children, 
cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  giving  them  the  most 
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wholesome  and  salutary  of  all  beverages,  pare  water , 
some  of  the  above  simple  drinks  will  be  found  plea- 
sant and  useful. 

978.  Sugar  Milk. 

Boil  some  fine  sugar  in  milk,  and  flavour  it  with 
lemon-peel,  or  bitter  almond.  It  is  a suitable  refresh- 
ment for  children. 

979.  Sugar  Water. 

Sweeten  boiling  water  with  loaf-sugar.  It  is  a frugal 
beverage,  much  used  in  France. 

Irish  Moss , boiled  in  milk  or  water , sweetened 
with  a little  loaf-sugar,  and  strained,  is  a very  nourish- 
ing beverage. 

980.  A pleasant  Drink. 

Pour  two  table-spoonsful  of  capillaire,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  vinegar,  or  one  spoonful  of  lemon-juice, 
into  a pint  of  cold  water. 

981.  Another. 

Put  a tea-cupful  of  cranberries  into  a cup  of  water, 
and  mash  them : in  the  mean  time  boil  two  quarts  of  5 
water  with  one  large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  and  a bit  of 
lemon-peel ; then  add  the  cranberries,  and  as  much 
fine  sugar  as  will  leave  a sharp  flavour  of  the  fruit, 
boil  all  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  it  off. 

Another , — most  refreshing  and  agreeable  draught. 
Put  about  a wine  glass  full  of  milk  into  a large  tum- 
bler, with  a lump  or  two  of  sugar;  when  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  pour  into  it  a bottle  of  soda  water. 
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982.  Oatmeal  Porridge , commonly  called  Water 
or  Thick  Porridge. 

Set  some  water  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  put  in 
some  salt,  then  with  a slice  stir  in  by  degrees  some 
oatmeal,  which  should  be  sprinkled  in  very  carefully, 
beating  or  stirring  it  all  the  time : when  about  the  con- 
sistence of  hasty  pudding,  and  sufficiently  boiled, 
pour  it  on  plates.  It  is  generally  eaten  with  cold 
milk,  buttermilk,  or  treacle,  or  with  cold  butter.  This 
is  excellent  food. 

983.  Scotch  Sowins  7 

Mix  five  pounds  of  oatmeal  with  one  quart  of  butter- 
milk, and  .five  quarts  of  lukewarm  water ; cover  it, 
and  place  it  at  a little  distance  from  the  fire  ; let  it 
stand  thirty-six  hours,  then  pour  off  the  liquid  and 
add  more  water,  repeating  the  latter  operation  two 
succeeding  days  ; then  put  some  of  the  meal  into  a 
hair  sieve,  adding  plenty  of  water,  and  knocking  the 
sieve  with  the  hand  to  make  the  finer  particles  of  the 
meal  pass  through,  leaving  the  coarser  part.  Again 

Jlet  it  stand  eight  or  ten  hours,  then  pour  the  water 
off,  and  put  the  remainder  into  an  untinned  iron  pan 
with  a little  salt,  adding  water  to  make  it  about  the 
thickness  of  good  melted  butter.  Stir  it  constantly 
while  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  becomes 
smooth. 

984.  Oatmeal  Flummery. 

To  three  pints  of  water-  put  one  pint  of  bruised  groats, 
let  it  stand  two  or  three  hours,  then  pour  off  the 
water,  and  put  as  much  fresh  water  on  as  before, 
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stirring  it  well ; let  it  stand  four  hours,  then  strain  it 
through  a hair  sieve,  or  cloth ; boil  it,  and  keep  stir- 
ring it  all  the  while,  put  into  it  a little  water  now 
and  then  as  it  boils ; when  boiling,  drop  a little  on 
a plate,  and  if  it  do  not  stick  to  the  plate,  it  is 
enough. 

985.  Oatmeal  Flummery . 

Put  a pound  and  a half  of  very  fine  white  oatmeal  to 
steep  a day  and  a night  in  cold  water,  then  pour  it 
off  clear,  adding  as  much  more  water,  and  let  it 
stand  the  same  time ; then  strain  it  through  a fine 
hair  sieve,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  about  as  thick  as  hasty 
pudding,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  When  first  strained, 
put  to  it  one  large  spoonful  of  white  sugar,  and  two 
of  orange-flower  water  ; pour  it  on  dishes,  and  serve 
to  eat  with  new  milk,  or  cream  and  sugar.  It  is 
very  good  with  cold  butter  and  molasses. 

986.  Frumenty , or  Furmity,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called. 

Take  a quart  of  ready-boiled  wheat,  two  quarts  of 
milk,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants  or  raisins, 
clean  picked  and  washed;  stir*  these  together  and 
boil  them  ; beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs, 
with  a little  salt,  nutmeg,  and  two  or  three  spoonsful 
of  milk,  and  add  them  to  the  wheat ; stir  them  to- 
gether for  a few  minutes,  and  sweeten  to  the  taste. 

987.  Frumenty . 

Take  some  good  wheat,  just  wet  it  a little,  and  put  it 
in  a coarse  bag,  beat  it  with  a stick  till  the  external 
husk  will  rub  off,  then  wash  it  well  in  five  or  six 
waters,  rubbing  it  with  the  hands  till  it  is  perfectly 
clear  of  the  loose  bran ; then  rub  the  pan  you  intend 
to  boil  it  in  with  a little  butter,  to  prevent  the  wheat 
from  burning  or  sticking  to  the  pan ; boil  it  in  plenty 
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of  water  till  quite  soft ; when  done  enough,  put  it  in 
a clean  earthen  pot,  and  when  cold  it  will  be  quite  a 
jelly,  in  which  state  it  is  called,  in  some  parts  of 
England,  creed  or  creeled  wheat ; it  will  keep  several 
days.  When  to  be  prepared  for  eating,  put  as  much 
of  the  wheat  with  milk  into  a pan  as  will  make  it  about 
the  consistence  of  rice  milk ; stir  it  constantly  with 
a wooden  slice  or  spoon,  mashing  the  wheat,  as  it  is 
very  liable  to  burn  ; when  near  boiling,  stir  in  a small 
portion  of  flour,  mixed  smooth  with  a little  milk  ; add 
pimento,  sugar,  and  salt  to  the  taste ; when  it  boils  it 
will  be  ready  to  serve.  If  preferred,  the  frumenty 
may  be  thickened  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  beaten 
with  a little  milk,  instead  of  flour,  and  instead  of 
pimento,  powdered  cinnamon  or  grated  nutmeg. 
Some  currants  or  raisins,  washed  and  picked  very 
clean,  and  added  to  it,  is  a great  improvement.  The 
boiled  or  creeled  wheat  is  very  good  eaten  warm  with 
cold  butter. 

Scotch  barley  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner. 

988.  Milk  Porridge. 

To  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk  put  half  a pint  of 
water,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  just  ready  to  boil, 
stir  in  about  a dessert-spoonful  of  oatmeal  and  a little 
salt  mixed  with  water  ; when  it  boils,  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  pour  it  into  a basin,  either  with  or  without 
bread.  It  is  very  good  made  with  skimmed  milk. 

989.  French  Milk  Porridge. 

Stir  three  large  spoonsful  of  oatmeal  into  a quart  of 
water,  let  it  stand  till  clear,  then  pour  off  the  water 
and  add  fresh  water,  stir  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  till 
the  next  day  ; then  strain  it  through  a fine  sieve,  leav- 
ing the  coarse  part  of  the  meal  at  the  bottom,  set  it 
on  a clear  brisk  fire,  adding  about  half  the  quantity 
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of  new  milk  by  degrees  as  it  warms  ; when  ready  to 
boil,  take  it  off  the  fire,  adding  a little  salt.  This  is 
very  light  and  proper  food  for  weak  stomachs. 

990.  French  Milk  Porridge  or  Custard. 

Blanch  and  bruise  six  or  seven  bitter  almonds,  sim- 
mer in  a pint  of  milk  half  an  hour,  then  strain  and 
sweeten  it  with  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  adding  a 
pinch  of  salt,  boil  it  for  a minute  or  two,  then  mix  it 
with  the  beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  pour  it  on 
some  bread  cut  in  small  pieces,  or  on  Savoy  biscuits. 
Serve  it  up  as  a supper  dish. 

991.  Egg  Porridge. 

Set  a pint  of  spring  water  on  a clear  fire,  mix  a spoon- 
ful of  good  flour  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a little 
cold  water ; when  the  water  nearly  boils,  pour  in  the 
mixture,  stirring  it  till  ready  to  boil,  by  which  time 
it  will  be  of  a proper  thickness ; add  a little  salt,  and 
pour  it  into  a basin  to  cool  without  stirring. 

992.  Rice  Milk. 

Wash  and  pick  half  a pound  of  rice  very  clean,  soak 
it  twelve  hours  in  cold  water,  then  pour  off  the  water, 
and  set  the  rice  on  the  fire  with  three  quarts  of  milk 
and  a little  cinnamon,  stirring  it  frequently ; when 
sufficiently  boiled,  mix  a spoonful  of  wheat  or  rice 
flour  with  a little  water,  and  stir  it  well  in  ; add  sugar 
and  salt  to  the  taste. 

993.  Rice  Milk . 

Take  half  a pound  of  rice,  boil  it  in  a quart  of  water, 
with  a little  cinnamon  ; let  it  boil  till  all  the  water  is 
absorbed,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn  ; then  add 
three  pints  of  milk,  a little  salt,  and  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  well  beaten,  keeping  it  stirring  while  you  put 
them  in.  When  it  boils,  sweeten  it  to  the  taste. 
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994.  Rice  Milk  the  French  way. 

After  washing  the  rice  well,  set  it  over  the  fire  half  an 
hour  with  a little  water,  then  add  by  degrees  some 
warm  milk,  till  it  be  sufficiently  tender  and  of  a pro- 
per thickness  ; let  it  simmer  very  slowly ; add 
and  sugar  to  the  taste. 


995.  Ground  Rice  Milk . 

Set  a pint  of  new  milk  on  the  fire  with  a little  cinna- 
mon, and  when  scalding  hot  (not  boiling)  stir  in  a 
large  spoonful  of  ground  rice,  previously  mixed 
smooth  with  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  new  milk; 
keep  stirring  it  on  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  but  do  not 
let  it  boil : add  a very  little  salt,  and  sugar,  if  pre- 
ferred. 


996.  Millet  Milk. 


Wash  three  spoonsful  of  millet-seed  in  lukewarm 
water,  then  put  it  in  a quart  of  new  milk,  with  very 
little  salt ; let  it  stew  gently  till  it  becomes  moderately 
thick  ; add  sugar  to  the  taste. 


997.  Sago  with  Milk. 

Prepare  a large  spoonful  of  sago  by  washing  it  well, 
then  soaking  it  in  cold  water  an  hour,  pour  off  the 
water,  and  add  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  simmer 
till  reduced  to  a pint ; sugar  or  salt  may  be  added. 
Tapioca  may  be  prepared  the  same  way. 


998.  Arrow-root  with  milk. 


Set  a pint  of  milk  on  the  fire,  when  near  boiling, 
pour  it  upon  a dessert-spoonful  of  arrow-root  powder, 
previously  mixed  smooth  with  cold  water,  pour  the 
milk  gently  upon  it,  stirring  it  constantly,  return  it 
into  the  pan,  and  stir  it  on  the  fire  a minute  or  two. 
The  powder  will  mix  better  if  the  sugar  be  mixed 
with  it  previous  to  being  moistened  with  water. 
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Salep,  potato-flour,  and  the  patent  barley  and  sago 
powder,  may  be  prepared  in  a similar  way. 

999.  Panada. 

Put  a large  piece  of  crumb  of  bread  into  a saucepan, 
with  a quart  of  water  and  a blade  of  mace  ; let  it  boil 
two  minutes,  then  take  out  the  bread  and  bruise  it 
very  fine  in  a basin  ; mix  as  much  of  the  water  with 
it  as  you  think  it  will  require,  pour  away  the  rest, 
and  sweeten  it  to  the  taste ; if  approved,  put  in  a 
piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut,  and  grate  in  a little 
nutmeg. 

1000.  Panada , made  in  Jive  minutes. 

Set  a little  water  on  the  fire  with  a glass  of  sherbet, 
some  sugar,  a little  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  and  lemon- 
peel,  the  moment  it  boils  up,  put  in  some  grated 
crumbs  of  bread,  letting  it  boil  as  fast  as  possible ; 
when  of  a proper  thickness  just  to  drink,  take  it  off*. 
Panada  may  also  be  made  by  boiling  a bit  of  lemon- 
. el  in  water,  adding  bread-crumbs  as  before,  and 
wnen  nearly  boiled  enough,  put  in  some  orange  or 
lemon-syrup.  A little  ginger-syrup  is  a pleasant 
addition. 

All  the  ingredients  must  be  boiled , for  if  any  be 
added  afterwards,  the  panada  will  not  jelly. 

1001.  Oatmeal  Porridge  for  Infants. 

Set  two-thirds  of  a pint  of  milk  on  the  fire,  mix  one- 
third  of  a pint  of  water  with  a spoonful  of  good  oat- 
meal, stir  it  into  the  milk  just  before  it  boils,  let  it 
remain  on  the  fire  till  near  boiling,  then  pour  it  from 
one  jug  to  another  seven  or  eight  times,  which  will 
incorporate  the  fine  part  of  the  meal  with  the  milk  ; 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  again  ready  to  boil,  take 
it  off  and  let  it  stand  in  the  pan  a little  while  to  fine, 
then  pour  it  carefully  off,  leaving  the  brown  husky 
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part  of  the  oatmeal  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan:  A little 

salt  may  be  added,  and  sugar,  if  approved.  Equal 
quantities  of  barley-water,  or  water-gruel  and  newmilk, 
is  very  good  and  proper  food  for  very  young  infants. 

1002.  Flour  Porridge  for  Infants. 

To  two-thirds  of  new  milk,  after  it  has  stood  five  or 
six  hours,  add  one-third  of  spring- water,  and  set  it  on 
a clear  fire,  and  just  before  it  boils,  put  in  a spoonful 
of  good  flour,  and  a little  salt  mixed  smooth  with  a 
little  water,  stir  it  till  near  boiling,  then  pour  it  out, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Infants’  food  should 
never  be  warmed  more  than  once  after  it  is  first 
made. 

1003.  Bread  Porridge  for  Infants . 

Pour  boiling  water  on  some  thin  slices  of  good  light 
white  bread,  let  it  stand  to  cool,  then  drain  off  the 
water  and  bruise  the  bread  very  fine,  mix  it  with  as 
much  new  milk  as  will  make  it  of  a proper  thickness ; 
it  may  be  warmed  as  wanted,  but  should  not  be 
boiled.  For  very  young  infants,  half  water  and  half 
new  milk  is  best  to  mix  with  the  bread,  then  strain  it 
through  a coarse  hair  sieve.  Sugar  may  be  added, 
but  it  is  better  without.  Rusks,  or  French  rolls  are 
very  nice  for  the  purpose,  when  made  of  good  sound 
flour.  Where  milk  is  too  heavy  for  the  stomach,  it 
may  be  made  with  water  only;  it  should  then  be 
boiled. 

1004.  Mush,  or,  as  the  Italians  call  it , Polenta. 

To  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  with  a little  salt  in  it, 
take  a pound  of  Indian  corn  meal ; let  it  fall  carefully 
from  one  hand  into  the  boiling  water,  while  you  stir 
I it  constantly  with  a slice  held  in  the  other  hand  ; let  it 
boil  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  keeping  it  stirred  all 
I the  time,  and  taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn, 
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"When  boiled,  pour  the  mush  into  a deep  dish ; it 
may  either  be  eaten  hot  with  milk,  or  remain  till  cold, 
then  turned  out  of  the  dish  upside  down,  when  it  will 
he  quite  solid. 

It  is  very  good  cold  ; also  cut  in  slices  and  fried 
in  butter,  to  which  fried  onions  and  sage  with  a little 
parsley  may  be  added,  with  pepper  and  salt.  A slice 
laid  in  a cheese-toaster,  with  cheese  upon  it,  either 
sliced  or  scraped,  makes  an  excellent  Welsh  rabbit. 

The  mush  may  be  used  in  a variety  of  ways. 

The  Indian  corn  meal,  mixed  with  a little  water 
andean  egg,  in  a stiff  paste,  and  rolled  out  thin,  makes 
yery  good  biscuits. 

1005.  Hommony. 

Take  of  the  white  Indian  corn,  skinned  and  split,  put 
any  quantity  on  the  fire  with  plenty  of  water,  adding 
more  boiling  water  as  it  wastes ; it  requires  long 
boiling ; ten  or  twelve  hours  is  not  too  long  ; when 
enough,  add  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

It  is  better  to  boil  it  seven  or  eight  hours  the  day 
before  it  is  wanted.  This  is  excellent  food. 

1006.  Macaroon  Rice. 

Put  a pound  of  rice  into  five  pints  of  cold  water,  boil 
it  gently  for  two  hours,  when  it  will  be  of  the  consist- 
ence of  thick  paste  ; then  add  two  pints  of  milk,  and 
two  ounces  of  strong  Cheshire  cheese,  grated  fine, 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt.  Boil  it  gently  ano- 
ther hour.  It  will  produce  eight  pounds  of  good 
wholesome  food. 

1007.  Savoury  Rice . 

Put  one  pound  of  rice  into  three  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  let  it  boil  twenty  minutes,  then  skim  the  water, 
and  add  one  ounce  of  butter,  a little  salt,  and  spices  ; 
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let  it 'simmer  gently  on  the  fire,  closely  covered,  an 
hour  and  a quarter,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  serve. 

1008.  A Mixture  of  Rice  and  Scotch  Barley. 

To  one  pound  of  rice  and  one  pound  of  barley,  put 
two  gallons  of  water,  let  them  boil  over  a slow  fire 
four  hours ; before  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  add  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  one  of  salt. 

1009.  Mucilage  of  Rice. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  fine  rice  flour  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar  in  a pint  of  water  till  like  a clear 
jelly,  strain  it  through  a thin  cloth  ; let  it  remain  till 
cold  ; it  affords  a pleasant  and  nourishing  jelly. 

A little  cinnamon  may  be  boiled  in  it,  if  approved. 

1010.  Vermicelli  with  Milk . 

Put  your  vermicelli  in  boiling  milk,  and  stir  it  quickly 
to  prevents  its  becoming  a paste  or  doughy.  Let  it 
be  well  salted,  or  well  sugared.  Half  an  hour  is 
sufficient  to  break  the  vermicelli. 

1011.  The  best  and  most  simple  way  of  making 
Water  Gruel . 

Set  a pan  of  water  on  the  fire,  then  mix  as  much  oat- 
meal in  a basin  with  cold  water,  as  will  make  it  a 
proper  consistence  ; when  the  water  is  hot  (but  not 
boiling),  pour  it  upon  the  meal  and  water,  and  stir  it 
well ; take  out  the  spoon,  and  leave  it  to  settle  about 
two  minutes,  then  pour  it  carefully  into  the  pan,  leav- 
ing the  coarse  part  of  the  meal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basin ; set  it  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  till  it  boils,  and 
in  five  minutes  you  will  have  excellent  smooth  gruel. 
Do  not  put  any  salt  in,  unless  intended  to  be  eaten 
with  pepper  and  butter.  It  is  very  good  without 
anything ; a little  sugar  and  nutmeg  may,  however, 
be  added,  if  preferred. 
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A mistaken  idea  almost  generally  prevails,  that 
water-gruel  is  not  nourishing;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a light,  cleansing,  nourishing  food,  either  in  sickness 
or  in  health,  both  for  young  and  old. 

1012.  Barley  Water. 

To  two  quarts  of  water,  put  two  ounces  of  pearl 
barley  ; when  it  boils,  strain  it  very  clean,  then  put 
fresh  water  to  it  with  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  let  it 
boil  till  reduced  nearly  one-half,  then  strain  it  off, 
and  add  lemon  juice  and  sugar  to  the  taste. 

It  is  very  good  made  with  common  barley,  and 
less  apt  to  nauseate  than  the  pearl  barley. 

1013.  Compound  Barley  Water. 

Take  of  simple  barley  water,  two  pints  ; raisins  stoned, 
two  ounces  ; figs  sliced,  two  ounces  ; liquorice  roots 
sliced  aud  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  distilled  water, 
one  pint.  In  boiling  add  the  raisins  first,  then  the 
figs,  and  lastly  the  liquorice  a short  time  before  it 
is  finished ; the  strained  decoction  should  measure 
two  pints. 

These  liquors  are  to  be  used  freely,  as  diluting 
drinks  in  fevers  and  other  acute  disorders.  A little 
lemon-juice  will  be  found  a pleasant  addition. 

1014.  Currant  Gruel. 

Make  a quart  of  water-gruel,  strain,  then  boil  it  a 
few  minutes  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  currants  till 
they  are  quite  plump ; add  nutmeg  and  sugar. 

1015.  Rice  Gruel. 

Wash,  and  soak  two  large  spoonsful  of  rice  in  cold 
water  an  hour ; pour  off  the  water  and  add  a pint  and 
a quarter  of  new  milk  and  a little  cinnamon ; stew 
it  gently  till  the  rice  is  sufficiently  tender  to  pulp 
through  a sieve,  return  the  pulp  and  milk  into  the 
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pan,  with  a [very  little  salt,  and  let  it  simmer  on  the 
fire  ten  minutes ; if  too  thick,  add  a little  more  milk 
or  water  very  gradually,  so  as  not  to  prevent  it  from 
simmering.  Add  sugar  to  the  taste. 

1016.  Groat  Gruel . 

Pick  some  groats  very  clean ; boil  them  in  spring 
water  till  quite  tender  and  thick,  then  reduce  it  with 
boiling  water  to  the  consistence  of  gruel,  letting  it 
boil  up  with  some  currants,  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to 
the  taste.  Sherbet  or  lemon-juice  may  be  added,  if 
approved.  Groats  when  creed , are  very  good  boiled 
in  milk  with  a little  salt. 

1017.  Onion  Gruel. 

Slice  an’  onion  and  boil  it  in  plenty  of  water  till  ten 7 
der,  then  add  a spoonful  of  oatmeal  mixed  with  cold 
water,  a lump  of  butter,  some  pepper  and  salt ; let  it 
boil  a few  minutes,  and  eat  it  with  bread. 

1018.  Arrow-root  Gruel . 

Pour  a pint  of  boiling  water  on  a dessert-spoonful  of 
arrow-root,  mixed  smooth  with  a little  cold  water, 
stirring  it  well,  return  it  into  the  pan  and  let  it  boil 
a few  minutes,  adding  sugar  and  lemon-juice,  or 
raspberry  vinegar.  By  adding  more  of  the  powder 
an  excellent  jelly  may  be  made.  Arrow-root  is 
also  very  good  prepared  with  milk  as  above,  add- 
ing a little  sugar  only. 

1019.  Another  way  of  preparing  Arrow-root. 

Take  two  large  table-spoonsful  of  preserved  black 
currants  to  a quart  of  boiling  water,  cover  the  pan, 
and  let  them  stew  gently  half  an  hour,  or  till  all  the 
strength  is  extracted  from  them,  then  strain  the 
and  set  it  on  the  fire : when  it  boils,  mix  a 
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spoonful  of  arrow-root  with  cold  water,  and  pour  the 
boiling  liquor  upon  it,  stirring  it  well,  return  it  into 
the  pan,  and  boil  it  gently  a few  minutes,  adding 
sugar  if  requisite. 

1020.  Curds  and  Whey. 

Put  a little  rennet  into  a quart  or  more  of  new  milk, 
according  to  the  quantity  wanted,  let  it  stand  till  solid, 
then  stir  it  up  and  serve  it  in  a bowl.  A little  sugar 
may  be  eaten  with  it,  and  bread. 

The  curds , which  are  usually  served  up  with  cream , 
are  prepared  in  the  same  manner ; then  put  in  a mould 
with  holes  perforated  in  it  for  the  whey  to  drain  off; 
and  the  mould  being  filled  up  as  the  whey  runs  off, 
till  it  is  full ; it  is  then  to  be  turned  out  on  a dish, 
and  plain  or  other  cream  poured  over  it. 

1021.  Turkish  Yourt. 

Let  a small  quantity  of  milk  stand  till  it  be  sour,  then 
put  a sufficient  quantity  of  it  into  new  milk,  to  turn 
it  to  a soft  curd.  This  may  be  eaten  with  sugar  only ; 
or  with  strawberries  and  raspberries,  as  cream,  or 
with  any  sort  of  preserved  fruit,  and  bread. 

1022.  Preserves  with  Cream . 

To  any  quantity  of  raspberry,  gooseberry,  or  other 
kind  of  jam,  mix  in  some  good  cream  according  to 
the  taste.  If  cream  cannot  be  procured,  new  milk, 
thickened  over  the  fire  with  a spoonful  of  rice  or 
potato-flour,  or  half  a spoonful  and  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  will  be  a very  good  substitute  for  it.  This  is  a 
very  simple  and  pleasant  dish  taken  with  bread. 

1023.  To  mull  Sherbet. 

Set  half  a pint  of  sherbet,  and  half  a pint  of  water,  or 
ginger  beer,  on  the  fire,  beat  three  eggs  very  well, 
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adding  a little  cold  water  ; when  it  boils,  pour  it  by 
degrees  upon  the  egg,  stirring  it,  then  return  it  into 
the  pan,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  the  taste,  stirring 
it  a little  on  the  fire,  till  it  thickens,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil ; strain  and  serve  it  with  toast. 

Ginger  beer  alone  may  be  mulled  the  same  way. 
When  taken  off  the  fire,  it  should  be  poured  from  one 
vessel  to  another  for  a few  minutes. 

1024.  To  mull  Milk. 

Boil  a quart  of  new  milk  five  minutes,  wtih  a stick 
of  cinnamon,  and  sugar  to  the  taste,  then  take  it  off 
the  fire  and  let  it  stand  to  cool,  beat  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs  very  well,  adding  to  them  a little  cold  cream, 
then  pour  the  milk  gradually  upon  the  egg  and 
cream,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  return  it  into  the  pan, 
and  stir  it  on  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  but  not  to  boil, 
then  pour  it  from  one  jug  to  another  the  same  as 
mulled  beer,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  serve.  Serve  it 
up  with  dry  toast  or  biscuit. 
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1025.  To  make  Coffee  a simple  and  easy  way. 

Pour  a quart  of  boiling  water  on  a tea-cup  full  of 
fresh-ground  coffee,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  keep  it  on 
the  point  of  boiling  for  three  or  four  minutes,  holding 
it  over  the  fire  and  taking  it  off  at  pleasure,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  temperature,  but  to  prevent  any  violent 
ebullition,  pour  out  a cupful  two  or  three  times,  re- 
turning it  into  the  coffee-kettle ; set  it  on  the  hob  a 
few  minutes  till  the  coffee  clears. 

Coffee  may  be  made  at  the  table  in  a coffee-pot 
with  a strainer  in  it,  by  infusion  only,  in  the  propor- 
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tion  of  one  cup  of  coffee-powder  to  six  cups  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  it  requires  only  a very  few  minutes  to 
have  good,  clear  coffee. 

1026.  Another  way. 

To  six  ounces  of  fresh-ground  coffee,  put  a pint  of 
cold  water,  two  raw  eggs  with  the  shells,  and  a large 
tea-spoonful  of  mustard- flour  ; mix  them  well  toge- 
ther in  a pan,  then  pour  in  full  three  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  set  it  on  the  fire,  let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  pour 
a little  out  two  or  three  times,  returning  it  into  the 
pan,  then  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  on  the  hob  to 
settle,  and  in  a few  minutes  you  will  have  rich  and 
excellent  coffee. 


1027.  Another. 

Put  the  ground  coffee  into  a vessel  with  a strainer, 
and  pour  the  water  on  it  quite  cold ; cover  it  close, 
and  plunge  this  vessel  into  another  filled  with  boiling 
water,  which  must  be  kept  at  the  boiling  point  till  the 
process  is  completed.  This  method  preserves  the 
fine  flavour  of  the  coffee. 

Dr.  Kitchener,  in  his  last  edition  of  The  Cook's 
Oracle , has  the  following  observations  on  Coffee, 
which  he  received  from  an  intelligent  traveller,  who 
had  passed  some  years  on  the  Continent. 

“ Coffee,  as  used  on  the  Continent,  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  an  agreeable  tonic,  and  an  exhilarating 
beverage,  without  the  unpleasant  effects  of  wine. 
Coffee,  as  drank  in  England,  debilitates  the  stomach, 
and  produces  a slight  nausea.  In  France  and  Italy 
it  is  made  strong  from  the  best  Coffee,  and  is  poured 
out  hot  and  transparent.  In  England  it  is  usually 
made  from  bad  coffee,  served  out  tepid  and  muddy, 
and  drowned  in  a deluge  of  water,  and  sometimes 
deserves  the  title  given  it  in  the  ‘ Petition  against 
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Coffee,’  4to.,  1674,  p.  4,  a base,  black,  thick,  nasty, 
bitter,  stinking,  puddle-water.” 

1028.  Coffee  Milk. 

Boil  a dessert- spoonful  of  ground  coffee  in  nearly  a 
pint  of  milk,  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; then  put  into  it  a 
shaving  or  two  of  isinglass  to  clear  it ; let  it  boil  a 
few  minutes,  and  set  it  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to  fine. 
This  is  very  suitable  for  a weak  stomach. 

1029.  Substitutes  for  Foreign  Tea. 

The  leaves  of  hawthorn  may  be  taken  from  April  to 
September  (inclusive)  ; they  must  first  be  carefully 
picked  and  cleansed,  then  well  rinsed  in  cold  water 
and  drained,  and  whilst  damp  to  be  put  into  a com- 
mon culinary  steamer,  where  they  are  to  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  vapour  till  changed  from  a green  to 
an  olive  colour ; the  leaves  are  then  to  be  dried  on  a 
hot  plate  well  heated,  and  are  to  be  continually  stirred 
up  and  turned  over  till  thoroughly  dry,  when  they 
may  be  preserved  for  use.  Agrimony,  Sage,  Balm, 
Peppermint,  and  similar  spicy  plants,  the  flowers  of 
sweet  Woodroof,  Pimpernel  Rose,  the  leaves  of  Peach 
and  Almond  trees,  the  young  leaves  of  Bilberry,  Black 
Currant,  and  common  Raspberry,  the  blossoms  of 
Sloe-tree  or  Black-thorn,  Red  Sage,  Wild  Thyme, 
John’s  Wort,  Mint,  Meadow  Sweet,  Lavender,  Rose- 
mary, Wild  Marjoram,  Wood  Betony,  Ground  Ivy, 
Hyssop. 

The  whole,  or  any  of  these  herbs,  mixed  according 
to  the  taste,  are  very  excellent  as  substitutes  for  tea. 
They  should  be  gathered  dry,  and  picked  from  the 
stalks,  then  dried  in  the  shade. 

1030.  Chocolate. 

Never  make  chocolate  till  it  is  wanted  ; then  boil 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  scrape  the  clioco- 
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late  fine,  and  in  quantity  according  to  tlie  strength 
required  ; take  the  milk  and  water  off  the  fire,  put  in 
the  chocolate  with  sugar  to  the  taste ; mill  it  well  and 
rapidly,  that  it  may  be  served  with  the  froth  on  it, 
and  completely  incorporated  with  the  milk. 

Fry’s  Chocolate  in  Powder,  sold  in  tin  canisters , 
is  an  extremely  useful  and  convenient  preparation,  as 
a cup  of  excellent  chocolate  can  be  prepared  in  one 
minute  by  the  following  simple  process  : — Put  a large 
tea-spoonful  into  a tea-cup  with  some  sugar,  and  as 
much  boiling  water  as  will  just  moisten  it,  rub  it 
smooth  in  the  cup  with  a tea-spoon,  then  add  a little 
more  boiling  water,  still  stirring  it,  that  the  chocolate 
may  be  well  mixed ; the  cup  may  then  be  filled  up, 
and  cream  added. 

1031.  Substitutes  for  Asses'  Milk . 

Mix  two  spoonsful  of  boiling  water,  two  of  milk,  and 
an  egg  well  beaten  ; sweeten  with  pounded  white 
sugar-candy.  This  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

1032.  Another. 

Take  erin go-root,  pearl-barley,  and  sago,  of  each  half 
an  ounce,  liquorice-root,  sliced,  three  drachms ; dis- 
tilled water,  one  quart ; boil  them  together  over  a 
slow  fire  to  a pint,  then  strain  it,  and  add  a pint  of 
fresh  cow’s  milk. 

1033.  Another . 

Put  an  ounce  of  hartshorn-shavings  into  a quart  of 
boiling  barley-water,  reduce  it  by  boiling  to  little 
more  than  a pint ; add  two  ounces  of  candied  eringo- 
root,  sliced,  and  a pint  of  new  milk ; boil  it  a quarter 
of  an  hour  longer,  then  strain  it  off  for  use. 
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1034.  Baked  Milk,  for  Consumptive  Persons . 

Set  half  a pint  of  new  milk  in  a moderate  oven  all 
night ; it  will  turn  thick  and  brown.  It  must  be  drank 
the  first  thing  in  a morning,  and  the  same  quantity 
prepared  in  the  same  way  for  evening.  This  simple 
remedy  has  been  found  highly  beneficial,  when  regu- 
larly attended  to  for  a length  of  time. 

1035.  Buttermilk  Whey 

Is  made  by  pouring  boiling  milk  or  water  on  some 
rather  sour  buttermilk,  letting  it  stand  to  settle  a few 
minutes,  then  straining  it. 

1036.  Treacle  Posset 

Put  two  table-spoonsful  of  treacle  into  a pint  of  milk 
when  near  boiling,  stirring  it  briskly  over  the  fire  till 
it  curdles ; take  it  off  the  fire,  and  after  standing  a 
few  minutes,  strain  it,  and  take  it  warm  immediately 
on  going  to  bed.  It  promotes  perspiration,  and  is 
readily  taken  by  children. 

It  may  also  be  made  the  same  way  with  buttermilk 
instead  of  milk. 

1037.  Refreshing  Drink  in  a Fever. 

! Put  a little  tea-sage,  two  sprigs  of  balm,  and  a little 

I wood-sorrel,  into  a stone  jug,  or  teapot,  having  first 
washed  them  ; peel  thin  a small  lemon,  slice  it,  and 
put  it  in  with  a bit  of  the  rind  ; then  pour  in  three 
pints  of  boiling  water,  sweeten,  and  cover  it  close. 
Apple- tea  is  also  excellent  in  fevers. 

103S.  Another  Fever  Drink. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  currants,  when  cleaned,  two  of 
I raisins,  stoned,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  tamarinds, 
,i  in  three  pints  of  water,  till  reduced  to  a quart ; strain 
1 it,  put  in  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  let  it  stand  an 
hour. 
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1039.  Substitute  for  White  Wine-whey. 

Set  half  a pint  of  milk  on  the  fire ; the  moment  it 
boils,  pour  in  half  a pint  of  sherbet,  let  it  boil  up, 
then  set  the  saucepan  aside  till  the  curd  subsides,  but 
do  not  stir  it ; when  it  looks  tolerably  clear,  add  near 
a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  a little  longer; 
then  strain  it  through  a lawn  sieve  or  muslin,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  use.  A little  sugar  may  be  added. 

1040.  Vinegar , or  Lemon  Whey, 

Pour  into  boiling  milk  as  much  vinegar  or  lemon- 
juice  as  will  make  a small  quantity  quite  clear,  dilute 
with  hot  water  to  an  agreeable  sharp  acid ; add  a bit 
or  two  of  loaf-sugar. 

1041.  Alum  Whey. 

Boil  two  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  over  a slow  fire 
with  three  drachms  of  alum  till  it  becomes  whey,  then 
strain  it. 

1042.  Mustard  Whey  for  Rheumatism. 

Take  of  the  best  Durham  mustard-seed  three  ounces, 
boil  it  gently  in  three  pints  of  water  till  reduced  to 
one ; then  add  one  pint  of  skimmed  milk,  this  pro- 
duces the  whey ; strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  take 
a tea-cupful  lukewarm,  night  and  morning.  It  is  also 
recommended  as  common  drink  for  asthma. 

1043.  Another  Way . 

To  a pint  of  milk,  when  very  near  boiling,  sprinkle  in 
gradually  flour  of  mustard  until  it  curdles  ; let  it 
stand  a few  minutes,  then  strain  it  off.  This  whey 
warms  the  stomach  and  promotes  perspiration. 

1044.  Cream  of  Tartar  Whey. 

To  a pint  of  milk,  when  very  near  boiling,  sprinkle  in 
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gradually  two  tea-spoonsful  of  cream  of  tartar,  stir- 
ring it  till  clear,  then  strain  it.  This  whey  is  very 
cooling,  and  is  a powerful  diuretic. 

1045.  A cooling  Brink. 

Wash  two  ounces  of  barley  in  hot  water,  then  boil  it 
in  five  pints  of  water  till  the  barley  opens,  adding  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  then  strain  it. 

1046.  Almond  Emulsion. 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  one  ounce,  double  refined 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  distilled  water  two 
pints.  Beat  the  almonds  with  the  sugar  till  they  form 
a smooth  paste ; add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  when 
well  incorporated,  strain  the  liquor  through  muslin. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  almonds  are  free 
from  any  rancid  taste. 

This  is  a most  useful  beverage  to  soften  coughs, 
and  may  be  taken  freely  as  a frequent  drink  : it  will 
also  be  found  useful  as  a common  drink  for  children, 
in  fevers,  inflammations,  &c. 

1047.  Gum-arabic  Emulsion. 

To  two  drachms  of  powdered  gum-arabic,  take  of 
sweet  almonds,  blanched,  and  double-refined  sugar, 
each  half  a drachm,  of  barley-water  one  pint ; dis- 
solve the  gum  in  the  warm  barley-water,  and  when 
nearly  cold,  pour  it  upon  the  almonds  and  sugar, 
which  must  have  been  previously  well  beaten  together 
till  perfectly  smooth ; the  liquid  must  be  added  gra- 
dually till  well  mixed. 

This  emulsion  is  principally  used  for  diluting  and 
correcting  acrimonious  humours. 

1048.  Saline  Mixture  for  Fever. 

Take  Carbonate  of  Potash,  .three  drachms; 

Citric  Acid two  drachms  ; 
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Distilled  Water seven  fluid  ounces  ; 

Syrup  of  Saffron two  fluid  drachms. 

An  adult  may  take  three  table-spoonsful  every  four 
hours. 

I 1049.  Saline  Mixture  to  be  taken  in  a state  of 
effervescence . 

Take  Carbonate  of  Potash,  .three  drachms ; 

Distilled  Water five  fluid  ounces ; 

Syrup  of  Saffron one  fluid  drachm  ; 

Cinnamon  Water  ....  half  an  ounce. 

Two  table-spoonsful  of  the  above  mixture,  with  one 
of  lemon-juice,  may  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  same  way  with  a solution 
of  citric  acid  instead  of  lemon-juice. 

1050.  Another  Saline  Draught. 

Pound  very  fine  in  a mortar  fifteen  grains  of  borax, 
and  a quarter  of  a drachm  of  cream  of  tartar,  with  ten 
drachms  of  almond  emulsion,  then  add  one  drachm 
of  common  syrup,  and  the  same  quantity  of  cin- 
namon water.  This  mixture  will  be  found  useful  in  • 
fever  and  irritation  of  the  stomach ; but  when  the 
stomach  is  so  irritable  as  to  eject  this,  and  other 
medicines,  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to 
the  draught. 

1051.  Carrageen , or  Irish  Moss,  for  Coughs , Colds , 
and  Consum'ption. 

The  fucus  commonly  known  by  the  above  names  has 
long  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  peasants  on  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland  as  a dietetic  remedy  for 
various  diseases  ; more  especially  for  consumption, 
dysentery,  rickets,  scrofula,  and  affections  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder.  Dissolved  by  being  boiled  in 
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water,  it  forms  a thick  mucilage,  more  pure  and 
agreeable  than  that  produced  from  any  other  vege- 
table, and  the  jelly  made  from  it  is  found  to  agree 
better  with  the  stomach  than  any  of  those  prepared 
from  animal  substances.  A decoction  of  the  moss, 
made  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
water  or  milk  until  reduced  to  a pint,  is  recommended 
as  food  for  children  affected  with  scrofulous  and 
rickety  diseases,  for  such  as  are  delicate  and  weakly, 
and  for  infants  brought  up  by  hand,  or  after  weaning. 
As  an  article  of  diet  for  invalids  generally,  it  is  supe- 
rior to  isinglass,  sago,  and  tapioca,  being  highly 
nutritious,  bland,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Directions  for  using  the  Moss  medicinally . — Steep 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  moss  in  cold  water  for  a few 
minutes,  then  withdraw  it,  (shaking  the  water  out  of 
each  sprig,)  and  boil  it  in  a quart  of  new  or  unskimmed 
milk,  until  it  attains  the  consistence  of  warm  jelly  ; 
strain,  and  sweeten  it  to  the  taste  with  white  sugar  or 
honey,  or,  if  convenient,  with  candied  eringo-root  ; 
should  milk  disagree  with  the  stomach,  the  same  pro- 
portion of  water  may  be  used  instead.  The  decoction 
made  with  milk  is  recommended  for  breakfast  to  con- 
sumptive patients,  and  that  with  water  will  be  found 
a most  agreeable  kind  of  nourishment,  taken  at  in- 
tervals during  the  day,  the  flavour  being  varied  with 
lemon-jui^ce  or  peel,  Seville  orange-juice,  cinnamon, 
bitter  almonds,  or  any  other  substance  most  congenial 
to  the  palate. 

The  decoction  in  water  is  also  taken  for  the  relief 
of  cough  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  day  when  it 
is  troublesome,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  simply 
sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar,  or  the  syrup  of 
poppies,  syrup  of  squills,  or  the  honey  of  roses,  as  the 
case  may  indicate. 

In  dysentery,  either  the  decoction  in  milk  or  water 
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may  be  administered  with  equal  advantage,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  sweetening  matter,  if  a tea-spoonful  of 
the  tincture  of  rhatany  be  mixed  with  each  cupful  of 
it,  tone  will  thereby  be  given  to  the  intestines,  at  the 
same  time  that  nourishment  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
system,  and  irritation  prevented.  A large  tea-cupful 
of  the  decoction  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

Culinary  Directions. — To  make  Blanc -Mange — 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  the  moss,  and  having  cleansed 
it  by  the  process  above  described,  boil  it  in  a pint  and 
a half  of  new  milk,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a proper 
thickness  to  retain  its  shape ; to  be  sweetened  and 
flavoured  in  the  usual  way. 

To  make  Orange , Lemon , or  Savory  Jellies — Use 
a similar  process,  substituting  water  for  milk;  add 
lemon,  orange,  herbs,  &c.,  according  to  taste. 

To  make  White  Soup — Dissolve  in  water,  and 
afterwards  add  the  usual  ingredients. 

1052.  Iceland  Liverwort  or  Moss;  an  excellent 
strengthening  Medicine . 

Boil  two  ounces  of  this  herb  (previously  washed)  in 
a gentle  heat,  with  two  quarts  of  distilled  water  for 
fifteen  minutes  ; two  drachms  of  liquorice-root  sliced 
may  be  added  before  it  is  taken  off  the  fire.  A tea- 
cupful of  this  decoction  should  be  taken  about  three 
times  a day ; or,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  herb 
may  be  boiled  in  half  a pint  of  milk  for  ten  minutes, 
and  taken  for  breakfast  or  supper ; or,  if  chocolate 
be  preferred,  it  may  be  made  with  a decoction  of  the 
herb  as  above  (without  the  liquorice)  in  the  usual 
manner,  instead  of  water  or  milk ; or  it  may  be  pre- 
pared with  half  an  ounce  of  cocoa,  in  half  a pint  of 
distilled  water.  The  best  forms  for  administering 
this  herb  in  pulmonary  consumption,  are  the  jelly, 
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made  with  the  powder  termed  the  farina,  combined 
with  cocoa,  or  the  decoction.  To  make  it  as  a jelly, 
mix  as  much  cold  water  with  a dessert- spoonful  of 
the  powder  as  will  make  a soft  paste,  then  pour  on 
by  degrees  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  or  milk, 
stirring  it  briskly;  after  boiling  about  ten  minutes 
it  will  become  a smooth  thin  jelly;  sugar,  currant 
jelly,  liquorice,  lemon  juice,  or  cinnamon  may  be 
added,  to  make  it  palatable. 

1053.  Gloucester  Jelly. 

Take  rice,  sago,  and  pearl  barley,  of  each  an  ounce, 
wash  them  very  well  in  warm  water,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  Irish  Moss , and  one  ounce  of  eringo-root, 
simmer  the  whole  with  three  pints  of  water  till  re- 
duced to  one,  and  strain  it.  When  cold,  it  will  be  a 
jelly ; of  which  a large  spoonful  may  be  taken,  dis- 
solved in  milk  or  sherbet,  several  times  a day.  A 
little  sugar  may  be  added. 

1054.  Isinglass  Jelly. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  forty  Jamaica  pepper- 
corns, and  a bit  of  brown  crust  of  bread  in  a quart  of 
water  till  reduced  to  a pint,  then  strain  it.  This  is  a 
* pleasant,  nutritious  jelly  ; a large  spoonful  may  be 
p taken  at  any  time,  in  sherbet  and  water,  milk  or  tea. 
l Sugar  may  be  added.  The  Irish  Moss  would  pro- 
i bably  answer  still  better  than  isinglass,  but  only  half 
! an  ounce. 

1055.  Strengthening  Jelly. 

Take  gum  arabic,  white  sugar-candy,  and  isinglass, 
of  each  two  ounces ; infuse  them  twelve  hours  in 
two-thirds  of  a quart  bottle  of  new  milk,  then  set  the 
i bottle  in  a pan  of  water  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer 
I till  all  the  ingredients  are  dissolved  ; then  strain  it 
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into  a bowl;  when  cold,  it  will  cut  like  stiff  jelly. 
A piece  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  to  be  taken  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

1056.  The  following  Recipe  for  a weak  Stomachy 
as  recommended  by  Sir  John  Sinclair , has  been 
found  extremely  efficacious. 

Beat  up  in  a basin  a fresh-laid  egg ; add  six  table- 
spoonsful  of  cold  water,  then  two  table-spoonsful  of 
farina  (flour)  of  potatoes,  to  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  water  and  egg  ; then  pour  as  much  boiling 
water  upon  it  as  will  make  it  into  jelly,  stirring  it 
well.  It  may  be  taken  for  breakfast,  either  alone, 
for  with  the  addition  of  a little  milk  and  good  moist 
sugar ; and  not  only  for  breakfast,  but  at  any  other 
time,  in  cases  of  great  stomachic  debility,  or  con- 
sumptive disorders.  The  food  is  light,  easily  di- 
gested, and  extremely  wholesome  and  nourishing. 
Bread,  biscuit,  or  rusks,  may  be  taken  with  it,  as  the 
stomach  gets  stronger. 

1057.  Restorative  Jelly. 

Take  pearl  barley,  conserve  of  roses,  bruised  isin- 
glass, hartshorn  shavings,  and  candied  eringo-root, 
of  each  two  ounces,  boil  them  in  three  pints  of  water 
on  a slow  fire  till  reduced  one-third,  then  strain  and 
squeeze  it  through  a cloth,  when  cold  it  will  be  a 
strong  jelly.  Take  half  of  a good-sized  tea-cupful 
three  or  four  times  a-day  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
new  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  if  possible. 

1058.  An  excellent  Restorative . 

Boil  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  with  a quart  of  new 
milk  till  reduced  to  a pint ; add  some  sugar,  and 
two  bitter  almonds,  shred  small.  Take  this  at  bed- 
time, but  not  too  warm. 
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1059.  To  clarify  Isinglass. 

Break  your  isinglass  into  small  pieces  with  a hammer, 
wash  it  in  several  waters,  and  to  four  ounces  add  six 
pints  of  water ; reduce  it  by  boiling  one-third,  skim- 
ming it  carefully  ; then  strain  it  through  a silk  sieve  : 
it  is  then  ready  to  use  for  making  whiskied  jellies, 
creams,  &c. 

1060.  To  clarify  Honey. 

The  best  kind  is  clarified  by  merely  melting  it  in 
a water-bath,  and  taking  off  the  scum;  the  inferior 
kind  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  adding  the  white  of 
an  egg  to  each  pint  of  the  solution,  and  boiling  it 
down  to  its  original  consistence,  skimming  it  fre- 
quently. 

1061.  Everton  Toffy. 

Warm,  and  rub  a pan  with  a little  butter,  put  in  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  with  two  table-spoonsful  of 
water,  let  it  boil  on  a slow  fire  till  it  becomes  a 
smooth  thick  syrup,  then  stir  in  half  a pound  of 
butter;  when  it  has  boiled  about  half  an  hour,  drop 
a little  on  a plate,  and  if  it  becomes  hard,  and  leaves 
the  plate  quite  clean,  it  is  enough  : pour  it  about  half 
an  inch  thick  on  a dish  or  tin  well  buttered. 

From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  essence  of  lemon 
stirred  in,  after  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  gives  it  a 
pleasant  flavour. 

1062.  Treacle  Toffy. 

Bub  your  pan  with  a little  butter,  pour  in  the  treacle, 
and  let  it  boil  about  an  hour,  then  pour  it  into  a basin 
warmed  and  rubbed  over  with  butter;  when  cool, 
roll  it  up  in  sticks,  and  fold  it  in  clean  paper.  Before 
it  is  poured  into  the  pan,  a little  essence  of  pepper- 
mint may  be  added. 
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1063,  Candied  Horehound. 

Boil  some  horelioimd  till  the  juice  is  extracted,  then 
add  to  it  sugar  that  has  been  previously  boiled  to  a 
candy,  stir  it  on  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  grow  thick, 
then  pour  it  into  a paper  case  dusted  with  fine  sugar, 
and  cut  into  squares, 

1064.  Damson  Drops. 

Bake  some  damsons,  but  not  to  break  them,  then 
skin  and  stone  them,  pulp  them  through  a sieve,  sift 
some  common  loaf-sugar,  and  mix  as  much  with  the 
pulp  as  will  make  it  very  stiff ; drop  it  off  the  end  of 
a knife  on  paper,  and  put  them  in  a stove  to  dry ; 
when  quite  dry,  turn  them  on  a sieve  ; wet  the  out- 
side of  the  paper,  and  they  will  come  off  very  easily  ; 
put  them  in  the  stove  again,  or  a very  cool  oven,  till 
they  are  quite  dry  and  hard.  Keep  them  in  layers  on 
paper,  in  a box. 

1065.  Raspberry  Drops. 

Boil  some  raspberries  and  rub  them  through  a sieve 
to  take  out  the  seeds  and  skins  ; to  a pound  of  juice 
put  a pound  of  “sifted  sugar  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  beat  the  sugar  and  eggs  together,  put  in  the 
juice  by  degrees,  then  beat  them  two  hours  with  a 
whisk  ; drop  them  on  writing-paper  lightly  rubbed 
with  butter ; let  them  stand  in  the  sun,  or  before  a 
very  slow  fire,  till  quite  dry. 

1066.  Ginger  Drops . 

Beat  two  ounces  of  fresh  candied  orange  in  a mortar, 
with  a little  sugar  to  a paste ; then  mix  half  an  ounce 
of  prepared  ginger  with  one  pound  of  powdered  loaf- 
sugar  ; wet  the  sugar  with  a little  water,  boil  all  to- 
gether to  a candy,  and  drop  it  on  paper  the  size  of 
mint  drops. 
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1067.  Lemon  Drops . 

Grate  three  large  lemons,  with  a large  piece  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  then  scrape  the  sugar  into  a plate,  add 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  mix  well,  and  beat  it  into 
a light  paste  with  the  white  of  an  egg  ; drop  it  on 
paper. 

1068.  Peppermint  Drops. 

Rub  a brass  or  block-tin  saucepan  with  a little  butter, 
then  put  in  half  a pound  of  loaf-sugar  bruised,  with 
four  table-spoonsful  of  water ; let  it  boil  briskly  ten 
minutes,  then  stir  in  it  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of 
peppermint ; drop  it  on  writing-paper,  or  pour  it  on 
plates  rubbed  with  a little  butter. 

1069.  Black  Currant  Lozenges. 

Put  any  quantity  of  black  currants  into  a large  jar, 
cover  them  close,  set  them  in  a moderate  oven  and 
let  them  remain  all  night,  then  press  the  juice  or  pulp 
through  a coarse  thin  cloth  as  dry  as  possible,  set  it 
on  the  fire  with  half  a pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar 
to  about  three  pints  of  pulp,  only  let  it  simmer,  stir- 
ring it  almost  constantly ; skim  it,  and  when  it  be- 
comes thick,  rub  a large  flat  dish  with  a little  butter, 
pour  in  the  jam,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  or  in  a 
cool  oven  to  dry  ; when  sufficiently  dried,  cut  it  into 
lozenges. 

1070.  Lemon  Essence. 

Rasp  the  lemons  very  thin  ; to  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  raspings  allow  one  pound  of  sugar,  powdered  as 
fine  as  possible  ; mix  it  well  till  it  is  all  of  a colour 
and  well  incorporated,  press  it  down  into  small  jars, 
tie  white  paper  over  it,  and  then  leather  or  bladder, 
and  in  one  month  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
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1071.  Quintessence  of  Lemon-peel. 

Take  best  oil  of  lemon  one  drachm,  strongest  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine  two  ounces,  introduced  by  degrees, 
till  the  spirit  kills  and  completely  mixes  with  the  oil. 
This  elegant  and  useful  preparation  possesses  all  the 
fragrance  and  flavour  of  the  freshest  lemon-peel.  A 
few  drops  on  sugar  will  instantly  impregnate  with  the 
flavour  anything  you  may  wish  to  use  it  for. 

1072.  Peppermint  Water . 

Dissolve  six  ounces  of  loaf-sugar  in  a quart  of  water, 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  gently  eight  or  ten 
minutes ; drop  eighty  drops  of  essence  of  peppermint 
on  a lump  of  sugar  the  size  of  a large  walnut,  put  it 
in  ajar,  and  immediately  pour  on  it  the  boiling  water 
and  sugar,  stir  it  a little,  then  cover  it  close,  and  let 
it  stand  till  quite  cold  : then  strain  it  through  a double 
fold  of  flannel,  and  keep  it  in  a bottle  for  use. 

Cinnamon  Water  and  Aniseed  Water  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way. 

1073.  Seed  Water. 

Take  two  spoonsful  of  coriander-seed,  and  one  of 
caraway-seed,  bruise  them  well  and  put  them  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water ; let  it  stand  several  hours, 
then  strain,  and  beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  mix 
with  the  water,  then  add  a little  cinnamon-water  and 
loaf-sugar. 

1074.  Perfumed  Lavender  Water. 

Take  oil  of  lavender  one  drachm ; ambergris  one 
drachm  ; oil  of  bergamot  half  a drachm  ; musk  five 
grains ; mix  all  well  together  with  one  pint  of  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine. 
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1075.  Citrate  of  Potash  Powder. 

Take  carbonate  of  potash,  half  an  ounce  and  four 
scruples;  citric  acid,  half  an  ounce;  sugar  two 
drachms  ; essence  of  lemon  two  drops.  Mix  the 
above  well  in  a mortar,  and  keep  it  dry  in  a bottle. 
Thirty  grains  in  a glass  of  water  will  make  a pleasant 
and  refreshing  beverage. 

1076.  Ginger  Beer  Powder . 

Take  two  drachms  of  fine  loaf-sugar,  eight  grains  of 
ginger,  and  twenty-six  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
all  in  fine  powder,  mix  them  well  in  a Wedgwood’s 
ware  mortar.  Take  also  twenty-seven  grains  of  citric 
or  tartaric  acid,  separate  from  the  other  powder  ; 
then  take  two  tumbler  glasses,  each  nearly  half  filled 
i with  water,  stir  up  the  compound  powder  in  one, 

! and  the  acid  powder  in  the  other,  then  mix  the  two 

I liquors,  an  effevescence  takes  place,  and  the  beer  may 
be  drank  off  immediately. 

1077.  Seidlitz  Powders. 

Take  of  Rochelle  salt  one  drachm  : carbonate  of 
soda  thirty-five  grains,  all  finely  powdered ; tartaric 
acid  thirty  grains ; dissolve  the  two  first  together 
in  nearly  half  a pint  of  water,  then  add  the  acid, 
and  drink  it  instantly. 

1078.  Soda  Powders. 

To  prepare  a glass  of  soda-water,  take  thirty- five 
I grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  thirty  grains  of  tar- 
\ taric  acid. 

1079.  Ginger  Lozenges  for  Heartburn. 

I To  one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  take  half  an  ounce  of 
I prepared  ginger  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered 
I rhubarb,  mix  them  well  together,  and  put  them  into 
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a brass  pan  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  peppermint- 
water  and  one  ounce  of  magnesia ; stir  it,  and  let  it 
have  one  thorough  boil  up ; pour  it  on  a stone,  or 
large  dish,  rubbed  over  with  olive  oil,  or  fresh  butter, 
and  make  it  up  into  lozenges. 

These  lozenges  have  been  found  useful  for  indiges- 
tion, or  acidity  on  the  stomach. 

1080.  For  Indigestion  and  Heartburn. 

Take  of  dried  soda  powdered,  half  an  ounce,  rhu- 
barb eleven  drachms,  cinnamon-powder  one  drachm, 
nutmeg  grated  very  fine,  one  drachm,  columbo-root 
dried  and  powdered  two  drachms ; mix  well  together, 
and  divide  into  thirty-six  doses,  one  to  be  taken 
every  night  in  a glass  of  water. 

A cup  of  chamomile-tea,  with  a little  ginger  in- 
fused in  it,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  indigestion, 
taken  an  hour  before  rising,  and  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  every  morning. 

To  eat  a crust  of  bread  an  hour  before  breakfast 
is  useful  to  improve  digestion. 

10S1.  Heartburn. 

Drink  a glass  of  soda-water,  or  lime-water;  or  a 
glass  of  water  with  a little  magnesia  or  chalk  in  it. 

A cup  of  cold  chamomile-tea  is  also  very  useful  in  J 
this  complaint,  or  a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar.  Cara- 
way comfits  usually  relieve  the  heartburn  in  a very 
short  time. 

1082.  For  a Cough. 

Take  liquorice-root  scraped  and  sliced,  a quarter  of 
a pound,  aniseeds  rubbed  and  bruised  two  ounces, 
the  best  raisins  stoned,  and  figs  sliced,  of  each  hail 
a pound  ; boil  them  in  a gallon  of  spring  water  with  a 
small  handful  of  hyssop,  and  a very  large  handful  of 
coltsfoot,  till  reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  then  strain 
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it,  and  stir  in  three  large  spoonsful  of  honey  ; take  it 
the  first  thing  in  a morning,  and  three  times  more  in 
the  course  of  a day — about  four  table-spoonsful  at 
once,  rather  warm. 

1083.  Another , when  attended  with  Difficulty  of 
Breathing. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  linseed  in  two  quarts  of 
spring  water,  strain  it  on  half  a pound  of  figs  sliced, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  brown  sugar-candy  ; add 
lemon-juice  or  a few  drops  of  vinegar : take  two 
table-spoonsful  frequently.  Linseed  or  bran-tea, 
sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar-candy,  is  excellent 
to  be  used  as  common  drink  by  one  troubled  with  a 
cough. 

1084.  Linseed  Cough  Syrup. 

Boil  gently  two  ounces  of  linseed,  two  ounces  of 
ffiquorice-ija!^  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best 

raisins,  ounce  e , in  two  quarts 

of  water  ; after  it  has  boiled  a little,  set  it  where  it 
will  just  simmer,  covered  close,  for  three  or  foul 
hours,  then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  return  it 
| into  the  pan,  with  two  ounces  of  sugar- candy  and  the 
I juice  of  a large  lemon  ; let  it  simmer  a quarter  of  an 
hour  longer,  and  take  a little  at  any  time  when  the 
| cough  is  troublesome. 

1085.  Cough  Mixture. 

Take  mucilage  of  acacia,  three  fluid  ounces  ; 

Syrup  of  red  poppy,  six  fluid  drachms  ; 

Sulphuric  acid  diluted,  one  fluid  drachm  and  a 
half. 

| Take  half  a table-spoonful  when  the  cough  is  trou- 

I blesome. 

I I Another. — Take  mucilage  of  acacia,  two  fluid 
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ounces ; syrup  of  red  poppy,  four  drachms ; 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms. 
One  tea-spoonful  of  the  linctus  to  be  taken  fre- 
quently. 

Another. — Take  simple  oxymel,  and  mucilage *of 
acacia,  of  each  two  fluid  ounces ; 

Oxymel  of  squills,  and  tincture  of  camphor,  of 
each  half  an  ounce. 

Take  a dessert-spoonful  now  and  then,  when  the 
cough  is  troublesome. 

1086.  White  Cough  Mixture. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti-  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  adding  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  white 
sugar-candy,  then  add  one  drachm  of  tincture  of 
opium,  and  five  ounces,  or  ten  table- spoonsful  of 
water ; a wine-glassful  to  be  taken  when  the  cough 
is  troublesome. 

1087.  For  a Consumptive  Cough. 

vStir  two  tea-spoonsful  of  rye  flour  into  a small  tea- 
cupful of  water,  and  when  well  mixed  drink  it  off. 
Repeat  it  several  times  a-day  before  meals,  or  at  any 
time  when  the  stomach  is  not  loaded. 

1088.  For  a Consumptive  Cough. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  herb  maidenhair, 
two  ounces  of  elecampane,  two  ounces  of  liquorice- 
root,  one  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a large  hand- 
ful of  horehound ; simmer  the  whole  in  six  quarts  of 
water  till  reduced  to  two,  then  strain  and  bottle  it  for 
use.  Take  a common-sized  tea-cupful  morning  and 
evening. 

1089.  For  an  obstinate  Cough. 

Take  mustard  mixed  up  for  eating,  treacle,  and^olive- 
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oil,  of  each  two  spoonsful ; mix  all  well  together.  An 
adult  may  take  two  tea-spoonsful  when  going  to  bed. 

1090.  An  excellent  Recipe  for  a Cough . 

Paregoric,  syrup  of  squills,  sal-volatile,  one  ounce  of 
each  ; mix  and  take  a tea-spoonful  in  half  a wine- 
glass of  water,  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is  trou- 
blesome. 

1091.  For  a Cough . 

Mix  with  half  a pound  of  honey,  or  black  currant 
jam,  one  ounce  of  elecampane  powder,  one  ounce  of 
liquorice  powder,  and  one  ounce  of  sulphur : take  a 
tea-spoonful  of  this  mixture  at  any  time. 

Another. — Take  six  ounces  of  Italian  liquorice 
(that  stamped  Salazzi  is  the  best)  cut  in  small  pieces, 
put  it  into  an  earthen  jar,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
the  best  vinegar;  simmer  till  the  liquorice  is  dis- 
solved, then  add  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  ; mix  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, and  take  two  large  tea-spoonsful  when  going 
to  bed,  and  one  tea-spoonful  three  or  four  times  a-day 
if  required. 

Another. — One  ounce  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  one 
ounce  of  paregoric,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds,  and 
one  ounce  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 

Another. — Mix  three  table-spoonsful  of  vinegar 
with  the  same  quantity  of  treacle,  or  honey,  a tea- 
spoonful of  aether,  and  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  ; take 
a table-spoonful  at  bed-time. 

Another. — Boil  half  a pint  of  good  vinegar  with  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar  till  it  becomes  a thick  syrup, 
then  mix  in  it  half  an  ounce  of  paregoric,  and  take  a 
spoonful  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 
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1092.  Syrvp  for  Coughs , Spitting  of  Blood , fyc. 

Take  six  ounces  of  comfrey-roots,  and  twelve  hands- 
ful  of  plantain-leaves  ; cut  and  beat  them  well,  strain 
out  the  juice,  and  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  boil 
it  to  a syrup. 

An  infusion  of  tormentil-leaves,  or  a decoction  of 
the  roots,  is  very  useful  for  spitting  of  blood : bran- 
tea,  also,  has  been  found  highly  useful. 

1093.  Syrvp  of  Angelica-root  for  the  Influenza. 

Boil  down  gently  for  three  hours  a handful  of  ange- 
lica-root in  a quart  of  water,  then  strain  it  off,  and  add 
liquid  Narbonne  or  best  virgirr  honey  sufficient  to 
make  it  into  a balsam  or  syrup ; take  two  tea- 
spoonsful  every  night  and  morning,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral times  in  the  day.  If  attended  with  hoarseness 
or  sore  throat,  add  a few  drops  of  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre. 

1094.  For  a Hoarseness  or  Difficulty  of  Breathing. 

Put  a fresh  laid  egg  into  a small  jar  with  the  juice 
(strained)  of  two  large  lemons,  or  as  much  as  will 
entirely  cover  the  egg ; keep  it  covered  quite  close, 
and  set  it  in  about  the  same  degree  of  heat  as  if  it 
stood  on  the  chimney-piece  where  a moderate  fire  is 
kept ; it  will  require  about  twenty-four  hours  to 
dissolve  the  shell ; when  dissolved,  the  skin  may 
easily  be  removed  by  a pointed  knife,  then  beat  it 
up  with  two  ounces  of  white  sugar-candy  powdered 
fine,  or  two  ounces  of  honey ; put  it  in  a bottle,  and 
keep  it  closely  corked.  Take  a tea-spoonful  at  any 
time. 

A quarter  of  a pint  of  the  best  white- wine  vinegar 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  lemon-juice,  if  more  con- 
venient, and  more  honey  or  sugar-candy  may  be 
added  if  preferred. 
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1095.  For  a Hoarseness. 

Take  two  table- spoonsful  of  oatmeal,  two  of  brown 
sugar,  and  about  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  mix  them 
with  a spoon  till  like  paste,  then  pour  on  it  by  de- 
grees half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  stirring  it  till  quite 
smooth  ; drink  it  warm,  when  going  to  bed. 

Another , for  a Cold  and  Hoarseness. — Mix  a 
fresh-laid  egg,  well  beaten,  with  two  ounces  of  pow- 
dered sugar-candy,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a large 
spoonful  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre : take  a tea-spoonful 
at  any  time. 

1096.  For  a Hoarseness. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  flour  of  sulphur  in  a quart  of 
water  till  reduced  to  a pint ; when  settled,  pour  off 
the  clear  part  upon  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice-root 
sliced,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  coriander-seed 
bruised  ; cover  it  close,  and  take  a tea-spoonful  or  two 
at  any  time. 

I Or  make  a strong  decoction  of  coltsfoot,  strain  it, 
then  boil  it  to  a syrup  with  sugar-candy ; it  is  ex- 
cellent. 

Another. — A strong  decoction  of  horehound, 
strained,  and  boiled  to  a syrup  with  a pound  of  coarse 
sugar  to  a pint,  or  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
sugar-candy. 

Or,  chew  slices  of  horse-radish  like  lozenges  : it  is 
a very  speedy  remedy  for  hoarseness,  loss  of  voice, 
and  catarrhal  complaints. 

1097.  For  an  Asthma. 

Slice  a Turkey  fig  in  two,  put  a tea- spoonful  of  sul- 
phur inside,  and  eat  them  in  that  state. 

Brooklime  Tea — about  a pint  to  be  drank  rather 
warm,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  This  remedy 
lias  been  found  highly  beneficial. 
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Another. — Take  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
senna,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  of  flour  of  sulphur, 
two  drachms  of  powdered  ginger,  and  half  a drachm 
of  saffron  ; mix  them  wrell  with  four  ounces  of  honey, 
and  take  a large  tea-spoonful  night  and  morning. 
This  remedy  has  also  been  found  very  useful. 

1098.  For  an  Asthmatic  Cough. 

Cut  a pound  of  figs  in  thin  slices,  put  them  in  three 
pints  of  water  with  two  ounces  of  liquorice-root 
sliced,  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  a quart,  strain  it  and 
take  a small  wine-glassful  with  nearly  a tea-spoonful 
of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

! Another. — A new-laid  egg,  well  beaten,  two 
ounces  of  sugar-candy  powdered,  the  juice  of  a le- 
mon, and  a large  spoonful  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 
Take  a tea- spoonful  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 
troublesome. 

1099.  A Plaster  for  a Cough. 

To  three  drachms  of  diachylon  take  half  a drachm 
of  common  brown  soap,  and  two  scruples  of  cam- 
phor ; mix  all  w ell  together,  and  spread  it  on  leather. 
The  above  quantity  will  make  two  plasters  to  lay  on 
the  chest. 

1 1 00.  Elder  Electuary. 

Take  five  pdunds  of  the  juice  of  elder-berries,  and 
one  pound  of  good  browm  sugar,  or  honey ; let  it  sim- 
mer gently  till  like  thick  syrup.  Take  a spoonful 
mixed  with  a little  water  at  bed-time. 

This  preparation  is  good  for  a cough,  and  keeps 
well. 

1101.  Marmalade , or  Electuary  for  a Cough. 

Eeat  three  ounces  of  Malaga  raisins  to  a fine  paste 
with  the  same  quantity  of  sugar-candy,  add  half  an 
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ounce  of  the  conserve  of  roses,  twelve  drops  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  ten  drops  of  oil  of  sulphur;  mix  the  whole 
well  together,  and  take  a small  tea-spoonful  night 
and  morning. 

This  will  be  found  an  excellent  remedy  for  a 
cough. 

1102.  Draught  for  a Cough . 

Beat  two  fresh  eggs,  mix  them  with  half  a pint  of 
new  milk  warmed,  two  table-spoonsful  of  capillaire, 
the  same  quantity  of  rose-water,  and  a little  nut- 
meg. Observe,  it  must  not  be  warmed  after  the  egg 
is  added.  Take  a tea-cupful  at  bed-time  and  early 
in  the  morning. 

1103.  For  the  Hooping  Cough . 

Dissolve  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar  in  three  ounces 
of  spring  water;  one  tea-spoonful  to  be  taken  every 
two  hours.  Let  the  common  drink  be,  almond 
emulsion,  barley-water,  linseed,  hyssop,  or  bran-tea 
sweetened  with  honey,  or  treacle. 

Another . — Dissolve  a scruple  of  salt  of  tartar  in  a 
gill  of  water,  and  ten  grains  of  cochineal  finely  povv- 
dered,  sweeten  this  with  fine  sugar;  give  to  an  in- 
fant the  fourth  part  of  a table-spoonful  four  times  a 
day ; and  from  four  years  old  and  upwards  a spoonful 
may  be  taken. 

Another. — Dissolve  half  a grain  of  alum  in  a little 
water,  and  give  it  to  an  infant  under  a year  old  in 
I the  morning  fasting,  repeating  it  twice  during  the 
I day.  This  simple  remedy  has  been  tried  with  great 
success  ; the  quantity  to  be  increased  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child. 

Another. — Three  drachms  of  gum-benjamin,  and 
three  of  gum-storax,  to  be  divided  in  twelve  parts ; 
one  part  to  be  put  into  a warming-pan  of  clear  coals, 
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and  placed  in  the  patient’s  room  all  night  with  the 
lid  open.  To  be  repeated  each  night. 

1104.  Embrocation  for  the  Hooping  Cough . 

Take  of  emetic  tartar,  two  drachms ; tincture  of 
cantharides,  one  drachm ; oil  of  wild  thyme,  three 
drachms ; mix  well  in  a bottle,  and  rub  a dessert- 
spoonful on  the  chest  every  night  and  morning. 

Equal  quantities  of  amber  oil  and  spirit  of  harts- 
horn, mixed  and  used  as  jin  embrocation,  and  rubbed 
on  the  spine  night  and  morning,  is  also  an  excellent 
remedy. 

1105,  Small  Pox. 

This  complaint  generally  comes  on  with  shiverings  , 
pain  in  the  head  and  back,  sickness,  and  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  fever : the  eruption  appears  about 
the  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  the  pustules  come  to 
maturity  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day.  On  the 
first  appearance  of  the  complaint,  to  keep  down  the 
feverish  symptoms,  and  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  eruption  from  being  great,  a little  opening 
medicine  will  be  proper ; also  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
drops  of  antimonial  wine  in  a dose  of  saline  mixture, 
every  six  or  eight  hours,  till  the  feverish  symptoms 
are  abated ; observing  a low  and  cool  diet,  and  drink- 
ing plentifully  of  lemonade,  toast  and  water,  cowslip- 
tea,  or  barley  water,  rather  warm  ; the  almond  emul- 
sion may  also  be  taken  freely.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  cool. 

Cleanliness  in  this,  as  in  all  cases  of  fever,  should 
be  particularly  attended  to. 

1106.  Measles. 

This  complaint  generally  begins  with  shiverings, 
succeeded  by  a feverish  heat,  a severe  head-ache  in 
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adults,  and  heaviness  in  children,  frequent  sneezing, 
running  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  swelling  of  the  eye- 
lids. The  patient  should  be  kept  moderately  cool, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  observing  a 
low  diet,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open ; the 
almond  emulsion,  toast  and  water,  barley-water, 
lemonade,  and  linseed-tea,  may  be  drank  freely ; 
marigold-tea  is  also  much  esteemed  in  this  com- 
plaint ; and  if  the  measles  do  not  come  out  properly, 
a little  saffron-tea,  given  warm  at  bed-time,  has  often 
a good  effect.  When  the  eruption  begins  to  disap- 
pear, opening  medicine  should  be  given  about  three 
times  a week,  as  in  small-pox  and  other  eruptive 
fevers  ; an  infusion  of  senna  would  be  very  proper ; 
but  the  patient  should  not  be  too  soon  exposed  to  the 
cold  air. 

Ten  drops  of  balsam  of  copaiva  taken  on  a little 
brown  sugar  night  and  morning,  is  generally  found 
useful  in  removing  the  cough  which  so  often  remains 
after  the  measles. 

Iceland  Moss  (No.  1051)  has  been  given  to  chil- 
dren with  great  success,  after  the  measles,  &c.,  one 
ounce  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  and  strained  through 
muslin;  two  table-spoonsful  to  be  given  three  times 
a-day,  either  in  a little  milk,  or  with  six  or  eight 
drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol. 

1107.  For  the  Thrush . 

Wet  a soft  linen  rag  with  a little  milk  rather  warm, 
dip  it  in  soot,  and  rub  the  mouth  very  well  with  it, 
then  wash  the  mouth  well  with  milk : by  repeating 
this  two  or  three  times  a cure  has  frequently  been 
effected.  Rub  the  mouth  with  a little  powdered 
loaf-sugar  and  borax,  or  wash  the  mouth  with  borax- 
water  ; it  generally  gives  relief. 

A tea-spoonful  of  the  syrup  of  black  currants  given 
frequently  to  children  for  the  thrush,  has  been  found 
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useful.  Prepare  the  syrup  as  follows  : — Bruise,  and 
squeeze  the  currants  through  a cloth  strainer ; to  one 
point  of  juice  take  a pound  and  a half  of  good  loaf- 
sugar  ; when  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  boil  it  to  a syrup. 
If  preferred,  the  sugar  may  be  dissolved  in  half  a pint 
of  water,  boiled  to  a syrup  for  a few  minutes,  the 
juice  then  added  and  boiled. 

1108.  For  a sore  Mouth . 

Wash  the  mouth  with  borax-water  with  a little  honey 
dissolved  it  in,  or  sage-tea.  To  inhale  the  steam 
from  strong  sage-tea  will  generally  give  relief. 

1109.  Remedy  for  removing  Chilblains. 

Apply  a poultice  of  roasted  onions,  or  salt  and  onions 
pounded  together. 

Or,  an  ounce  of  white  copperas,  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  water,  and  occasionally  applied  to  the  affected 
parts,  will  utterly  remove  the  most  obstinate  chil- 
blains." This  application  must  be  used  before  they 
break,  otherwise^ t will  do  injury.  If  broken,  wash 
them  in  a little  tincture  of  myrrh  and  a little  water. 

Another. — Crude  sal-ammoniac,  one  ounce ; vine- 
gar, half  a pint ; dissolve,  and  bathe  the  part,  if  not 
broken,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  If  broken,  poul- 
tice, or  dress  them  with  basilicon,  and  add  turpentine, 
if  necessary 

Another. — Alum-water  applied  warm  with  a bit  of 
sponge  tied  on  a small  stick,  will  prevent  the  chil- 
blains from  becoming  painful,  if  applied  early. 

Bathing  the  parts  affected  with  warm  vinegar  is 
also  an  approved  remedy. 

Another. — Take  spermaceti  ointment,  six  drachms; 
prepared  calomel,  two  scruples ; rectified  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, one  drachm ; mix  and  rub  well  the  part 
affected,  and  cover  with  chamois  leather.  If  ulce- 
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rated,  apply  it  on  lint,  and  cover  with  leather  as  before, 
dressing  them  twice  a-day.  If  taken  in  time,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  apply  a plaster  of  diachylon, 
spread  on  leather. 

The  best  preventive  is  to  wear  good  strong  shoes, 
and  wash-leather  socks. 


1110.  Remedy  for  the  Ring-worm. 

Dip  the  finger  in  lemon-juice,  and  apply  it  well  to 
the  part  affected ; some  common  gunpowder  (not 
glazed)  pounded  and  passed  through  a sieve,  to  be 
sprinkled  on  the  lemon-juice  whilst  wet,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  cover  the  wound,  and  repeated  every 
second  day.  Three  or  four  applications  have  gene- 
rally produced  a cure,  but  in  cases  where  this  trouble- 
some disease  has  been  inveterate,  a longer  time  has 
been  required. 


Another . — An  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  ir|pi  and 
spirit  of  turpentine  ; apply  it  twice  a-day. 

Another. — Fry  foxglove-leavesSn  fresh  butter, 
without  salt,  strain  it,  and  rub  twice  a-day. 


Another. — Take  an  equal  quantity  of  Barbadoes 
tar,  and  fresh  butter ; mix  together  in  a gentle*  heat, 
and  anoint  the  head  every  day  with  it.  An  oil-case 
or  an  old  linen  cap  should  be  worn  at  the  time. 


Another. — Wash  the  head  well  morning  and  even- 
ing, with  soft,  or  common  brown  soap  and  water, 
with  a sponge  or  flannel ; wipe  it  dry,  then  sponge 
it  with  lime-water  from  the  gas-works,  which  has 
been  used  for  purifying  gas ; or  with  a solution  of 
an  ounce  of  bay-salt,  dissolved  in  a quart  of  water. 


1111.  Ward's  Essence , or  Embrocation  for  the 
Croup , 8fc. 

Take  four  ounces  of  the  best  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
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and  four  ounces  of  camphor,  let  them  be  perfectly 
well  mixed,  then  add  four  ounces  of  the  volatile 
spirit  of  sal-ammoniac.  If  both  the  spirits  be  not 
good,  the  proper  quantity  of  camphor  will  not  be 
absorbed  by  them. 

The  above  embrocation  is  exceedingly  useful  in 
cases  of  croup,  sprains,  rheumatisms,  quinsies,  &c. 
For  the  croup  the  throat  is  to  be  bathed  with  the 
essence,  then  a piece  of  flannel  dipped  into  it  and 
tied  round  the  throat.  It  has  given  relief  in  very 
violent  paroxysms. 

1112.  For  Worms  in  Children . 

Dry  some  tansey  and  powder  it ; mix  it  with  treacle, 
or  honey,  and  give  a large  tea-spoonful  four  or  five 
mornings  together. 

Or,  give  a dessert-spoonful  of  oil  and  turpentine, 
mixed  with  coarse  sugar  or  honey. 

A dessert-spoonful  of  olive-oil  alone  has  frequently 
been  given  to  children,  as  a remedy  for  worms,  with 
very  good  effect.  It  should  be  taken  daily,  for  a 
week  or  two. 

1113.  For  the  Tape-Worm. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  considered  almost  a specific  in 
every  species  of  worms;  one  or  two  drachms  at 
intervals,  for  children  of  three  years  of  age,  and  five 
drachms  for  elder  children,  and  more  for  adults.  It 
should  be  taken  fasting,  and  strict  abstinence  observed 
during  its  use.  It  is  recommended  by  some  medical 
men  to  begin  with  a full  dose  early  in  the  morning, 
and  repeat  it  every  hour  for  three  or  four  hours,  as 
circumstances  may  require.  Mix  it  with  mucilage  of 
gum-arabic,  cinnamon-water,  and  simple  syrup.  In 
case  it  should  not  operate  on  the  bowels  as  an  ape- 
rient, in  the  course  of  two'or  three  hours,  a dose  of 
castor  oil  is  recommended.  This  treatment  should 
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be  renewed  every  four  or  five  days,  till  the  patient  is 
relieved.  It  is  frequently  taken  mixed  with  honey, 
but  the  following  method  has  often  been  adopted 
for  children : — Beat  up  five  drachms  and  a half  of 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  some  sugar  with  a little  water,  or  common 
syrup  ; two  doses  are  generally  sufficient. 

Essence  of  bergamot,  or  essential  oil  of  naphtha,  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  drachms,  mixed  with  honey,  have 
also  been  found  effective  in  destroying  worms. 

1114.  For  the  Gripes  in  Infants. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  nutmegs  and  oil  of 
wormwood,  mix  very  well,  and  apply  it  to  the  navel 
and  chest,  on  a warm  flannel. 

A flannel  dipped  in  brandy,  and  warmed  a little, 
and  laid  over  the  belly,  frequently  gives  immediate 
relief. 

1115.  For  Costiveness  in  Children. 

Boil  half  a pint  of  new  milk  with  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  then  add  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  olive  oil,  and  give  it  warm.  This  inno- 
cent mixture  may  be  given  to  adults  with  very  good 
effect,  by  increasing  the  quantity. 

A large  fig  eaten  every  night  at  bed-time,  will  also 
be  found  very  useful. 

1116.  For  Costiveness  in  Children. 

Take  a table-spoonful  of  powdered  loaf-sugar  and 
the  same  of  water,  boil  it  a few  minutes,  then  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  castor-oil,  mix  well,  and  give  a tea- 
spoonful  to  a young  infant,  every  two  hours,  till  it 
operates ; and  more  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
child.  When  the  stomach  of  an  infant  is  disordered 
by  being  over-fed,  so  as  to  produce  symptoms  of 
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convulsion,  the  timely  application  of  the  above  simple 
remedy  will  be  found  very  efficacious. 

1117.  An  Infusion  of  Senna. 

Take  an  ounce  of  senna,  two  drachms  of  aniseeds, 
one  drachm  of  ginger,  two  ounces  of  raisins,  three 
ounces  of  prunes,  or  French  plums ; pour  on  a quart 
of  boiling  water,  and  let  the  infusion  stand  in  a mo- 
derate heat  for  two  hours,  then  strain  it.  An  adult 
may  take  a quarter  of  a pint ; or,  if  required,  more 
may  be  taken  with  safety. 

This  is  a very  safe  and  easy  purge  for  children 
after  measles,  small-pox,  &c.  A little  sugar  may  be 
added,  if  preferred. 

A mixture  of  sulphur,  cream  of  tartar,  and  treacle, 
is  also  a very  useful  and  proper  opening  medicine  for 
children : or,  a little  sulphur  given  in  a few  spoonsful 
of  warm  milk,  when  going  to  bed,  three  or  four 
evenings  together. 

1118.  Epsom  Salts. 

This  is  a very  speedy  laxative,  often  operating  within 
V an  hour,  is  more  regular  and  uniform  than  almost 
any  aperient ; in  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  taking 
it,  its  operation  should  be  encouraged  by  drinking  j 
half  a pint  or  more  of  warm  water,  tea,  or  thin 
gruel.  The  best  way  of  covering  the  taste  of  Epsom 
salts,  is  to  put  a lump  of  sugar  and  a bit  of  lemon- 
peel  cut  thin  into  the  hot  water,  before  you  stir  the 
salts  in  it,  to  which  a few  grains  of  powdered  ginger 
may  be  added.  A dessert- spoonful  of  the  salts  will 
generally  be  sufficient,  especially  if  it  be  taken  in  the 
morning,  an  hour  before  breakfast. 

Or, — Pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  on  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  Epsom  salts,  and  drink  a tea- 
cupful every  morning  for  nine  or  ten  mornings  to- 
gether. 
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A large  spoonful,  or  two  if  necessary,  of  treacle, 
stirred  in  half  a pint  of  warm  gruel,  taken  regularly, 
at  bed-time,  seldom  fails  to  keep  the  bowels  in  good 
order. 

1119.  Test  for  Epsom  Salts . 

Those  who  have  doubts  about  the  salts,  may  always 
be  satisfied  by  putting  to  them,  when  dissolved,  a 
little  magnesia,  which  will  mix  quietly ; but  should 
it  be  oxalic  acid,  it  will  hiss,  and  boil  up  imme- 
diately. 

1120.  For  the  Hiccough. 

When  caused  by  acidity  in  the  stomach,  take  twenty 
drops  of  sal-volatile  with  a tea-spoonful  of  magnesia, 
in  a glass  of  mint-water.  When  it  is  caused  by 
improper  food,  an  emetic  will  be  necessary : if  the 
spasms  be  violent,  a tea-spoonful  of  ether  with  eight 
drops  of  laudanum  in  a glass  of  cold  water,  will  prove 
the  best  remedy.  In  children,  hiccough  often  arises 
from  acidity  in  the  stomach  ; in  that  case,  magnesia 
and  rhubarb,  in  a little  mint-water,  will  be  most 
proper. 

Or,  for  the  convulsive  hiccough,  take  one  drop  of 
the  oil  of  cinnamon  on  a lump  of  sugar,  keep  it  in 
the  mouth  till  dissolved,  then  gently  swallow  it. 

The  common  hiccough  may  in  general  be  removed 
by  taking  a pinch  of  snuff,  or  any  thing  that  will 
cause  sneezing. 

1121.  For  the  Gravel. 

Take  spirit  of  turpentine,  spirit  of  sweet  nitre,  balsam 
of  copaiva,  half  an  ounce  of  each : mix,  and  take 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  drops  on  loaf-sugar,  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

Caucus  (wild  carrot)  tea  is  also  an  excellent  thing 
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for  the  gravel,  drank  rather  warm  as  common 
drink  ; the  daucus  roots  should  be  gathered  in  August, 
or  the  beginning  of  September. 

1122.  Convulsion  Fits. 

Bruise  some  garlic  and  steep  it  in  spirit  of  wine  ; dip 
some  pieces  of  brown  paper  in  it  and  apply  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet — it  may  also  be  applied  to  the  spine 
and  chest.  This  seldom  fails.  Some  fresh  peony 
roots  scraped,  and  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
often  give  immediate  relief. 

Garlick  Tea — has  frequently  been  given  to  children 
with  very  good  effect.  That,  with  a warm  bath, 
and  small  doses  of  castor-oil,  will  generally  answer 
every  purpose  in  ordinary  cases. 

1123.  Spasms . 

There  is  not  a more  effectual  or  speedy  remedy  for 
the  distressing  pain  arising  from  spasms,  than  re- 
peated doses  of  hot  garlick  tea ; it  has  alone  effected 
a cure  when  every  other  remedy  had  failed,  by  conti- 
nuing to  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tea  lukewarm 
every  night  when  retiring  to  rest,  for  several  months. 

Copious  draughts  of  hot  water  usually  afford  im- 
mediate relief. 

1124.  Tincture  of  Asafcetida , for  Convulsion  or 
Hysteric  Fits. 

Infuse  one  ounce  of  asafcetida,  bruised,  and  two 
large  spoonsful  of  wood-soot  (that  which  is  rather 
hard  and  shining)  in  a pint  of  spirit  of  wine  for  three 
or  four  days,  shaking  the  bottle  frequently ; then 
strain  it  off,  put  it  in  a bottle,  and  keep  it  close 
corked.  Three  drops  may  be  given  to  an  infant  in  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  mother’s  milk,  repeating  it  once 
or  twice  daily,  as  occasion  may  require,  and  increas- 
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ing  a drop  each  time,  but  not  to  exceed  ten  ; reduce 
the  quantity  again  a drop  each  time.  An  adult  may 
take  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops,  in  rue  or  chamomile 
tea.  This  remedy  has  been  repeatedly  tried  with 
great  success. 

1125.  Locked  Jaw. 

Ten  drops  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  adminis- 
tered in  a little  water  every  hour,  has  been  found  a 
specific  for  that  dreadful  disease,  locked  jaw,  when 
other  remedies  have  failed. 

1126.  Salt  a Cure  for  Epilepsy . 

A little  salt  put  on  the  lips  of  a person  in  an  epileptic 
fit  is  a most  effectual  remedy. 

1127.  For  the  Jaundice . 

Break  a fresh-laid  egg,  without  beating  it,  into  a 
wine-glass  of  spring  water,  and  take  it  the  first  thing 
in  a morning,  and  again  at  bed -time. 

Or,  take  half  an  ounce  of  Venipe  soap,  and  oil  of 
aniseed  sixteen  drops,  mix  well  together,  and  make  it 
up  into  middle-sized  pills  ; take  three  or  four,  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

Another. — Infuse  eight  ounces  of  artichoke-leaves 
in  a quart  of  barley-water  for  twelve  hours,  then 
strain  off  the  liquor,  and  take  a quarter  of  a pint 
every  morning  and  night. 

1128.  For  the  Head-ache. 

Take  of  ether  two  fluid  drachms,  spirit  of  wine  with 
a little  camphor  two  ounces,  and  water  four  ounces  ; 
pour  a little  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  press  it 
to  the  forehead  or  temples  for  several  minutes,  with- 
out removing  the  hand  from  it.  Repeat  it  as  occa- 
sion requires.  Or,  dip  a little  linen  several  folds  in 
a littleof  the  lotion,  and  bind  it  tight  to  the  forehead 
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and  temples,  renewing  it  as  it  dries ; the  relief  is 
generally  immediate.  Ether  alone  answers  very  well. 

Washing  the  forehead  four  or  five  times  a day  in 
cold  spring  water  will  frequently  relieve  a head- 
ache. 

To  hold  a little  scraped  horse-radish  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  closing  it  till  it  be  warm,  then  smelling 
at  it  will  often  give  relief. 

A roasted  onion  applied  hot  to  the  top  of  the 
head  and  bound  on,  will  frequently  relieve  the  most 
violent  pain. 

For  what  is  termed  the  Sick  Head-ache — drink 
plentifully  of  warm  chamomile  tea  till  the  stomach  is 
settled ; then  take  a basin  of  gruel,  or  green  tea. 

Rosemary,  or  mint  tea  is  also  frequently  used  with 
good  effect  for  this  purpose. 

1129.  For  the  Tooth-ache. 

Mix  an  equal  quantity  of  tincture  of  bark  and  tinc- 
ture 'of  myrrh,  put  half  a tea- spoonful  into  a little 
hot  wrater,  and  wash  the  mouth  with  it  frequently, 
keeping  it  in  as  long  as  possible  : a bit  of  lint  may 
also  be  dipped  in  the  tincture  and  applied  to  the  tooth. 

Another. — Mix  a few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  with  a 
little  laudanum,  wet  a bit  of  lint  or  cotton  with  it, 
and  apply  it  to  the  affected  tooth.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  taken  in  a 
little  water,  and  the  feet  put  in  wTarm  water  at  bed- 
time, will  frequently  give  relief. 

A roasted  onion  applied  to  the  ear,  or  the  cheek, 
on  the  side  affected,  will  often  relieve  the  pain  of 
tooth-ache,  or  pain  in  the  face. 

A small  portion  of  sal-prunella,  alum,  or  nitre,  ap- 
plied to  an  aching,  decayed  tooth,  will  frequently 
relieve  the  pain. 
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1130.  Another  remedy  for  Tooth-ache . 

Alum  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  two  drachms ; 
nitrous  spirit  of  ether,  seven  drachms ; mix  and  apply 
it  to  the  tooth  with  a bit  of  lint  or  cotton. 

1131.  Another. 

To  a table- spoonful  of  spirit  of  wine,  add  the  same 
quantity  of  sharp  vinegar,  and  a tea- spoonful  of 
common  salt ; mix  them  well,  and  hold  the  liquid 
in  the  mouth,  so  that  it  can  enter  the  cavity  of  the 
tooth. 

Regularly  washing  well  behind  the  ears  every 
morning,  with  cold  water ; or,  washing  the  mouth 
very  well  every  night  and  morning  with  strong  salt 
and  water,  or  lime-water,  is  an  excellent  preventive. 

A mixture  of  honey  with  the  purest  charcoal  will 
prove  an  admirable  cleanser  of  the  teeth. 

To  use  the  flour  of  sulphur  as  a tooth-powder, 
every  night  on  going  to  bed,  and  if  possible  after 
dinner,  is  an  excellent  preservative  for  the  teeth. 

1132.  For  a Pain  in  the  Face , attended  with 
Swelling. 

Mix  two  ounces  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  with  one 
ounce  of  camphorated  oil,  and  three  tea- spoonsful  of 
laudanum ; after  rubbing  the  part  affected  ten  mi- 
nutes with  this  mixture,  apply  a piece  of  warm 
flannel. 

If  much  swelled  and  inflamed,  a fomentation  of 
chamomile  flowers  and  poppy-heads  will  be  found  an 
excellent  application,  using  it  every  two  or  three 
hours  ; and  at  bed-time,  apply  a poultice  of  oatmeal 
and  soft  water,  well  boiled. 

1133.  Bleeding  at  the  Nose . 

Apply  a cloth  dipped  in  vinegar,  or  cold  water  in 
which  sal-prunella  has  been  dissolved,  to  the_  back 
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and  sides  of  the  neck ; or,  wash  the  nose,  temples, 
and  neck  with  vinegar. 

Or,  dissolve  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint 
of  vinegar,  apply  a cloth  dipped  in  this  to  the  temples, 
and  put  the  feet  in  warm  water.  A little  writing  paper 
applied  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  rolled  up  and 
placed  under  the  tongue,  has  sometimes  been  recom- 
mended, and  afforded  relief. 

1134.  For  the  Ear-ache. 

Apply  a roasted  onion  to  the  ear,  or  a roasted  fig. 
If  caused  by  worms,  drop  a little  warm  milk  into  the 
ear. 

1135.  For  a Stitch  in  the  Side. 

Apply  a bottle  of  hot  water  wrapped  up  in  flannel ; 
or  a bag  of  hot  oats,  or  hot  salt. 

1136.  To  stop  the  bleeding  of  a Wound. 

Apply  dried  puff  balls ; or,  the  leaves  of  balm  of 
Gilead. 

1 137.  For  the  smarting  pain  of  Sunburn. 

Wash  the  part  frequently  with  sage  and  plantain  tea. 
Sage-tea  alone  answers  very  well. 

1138.  Gargle  for  Sore  Throat. 

A common  gargle  may  be  prepared  of  sage-tea, 
with  honey  and  vinegar;  or  infuse  some  red  rose 
leaves,  either  fresh  or  dry,  in  boiling-water,  and 
and  when  they  have  stood  an  hour,  drain  off  the 
liquor,  and  add  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol ; gar- 
gle the  throat  with  either  of  the  above,  four  or  five 
times  every  day,  rubbing  frequently  with  a mixture 
of  two  parts  of  olive  oil  to  one  of  turpentine. 

1139.  For  a Quinsey. 

Hub  the  throat  well  upwards,  towards  the  ear,  with 
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the  oils  (see  No.  1204),  for  ten  minutes  or  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  several  times  in  the  course  of  a day,  and 
at  bed-time  apply  a poultice  of  roasted  onions  as  hot 
as  possible,  putting  a little  of  the  onion  in  each  ear, 
or  in  that  on  the  side  affected.  Seven  drops  of  the 
oil  of  amber  on  a lump  of  sugar,  kept  in  the  mouth 
without  moving,  till  dissolved,  has  often  produced  a 
very  good  effect.  Gargle  with  half  a pint  of  barley- 
water,  an  ounce  of  rose-water,  two  ounces  of  honey 
of  roses,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre. 

1140.  Emollient  or  softening  Gargles. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marshmallow-root,  and  two  or 
three  figs  ; boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  one-half 
be  consumed  ; then  strain  the  liquor.  By  adding  an 
ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  water  of  ammo- 
nia, it  will  make  an  excellent  diluting  gargle.  It  is 
peculiarly  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
throat  are  rough  and  parched.  It  is  also  very  supe- 
rior to  common  acid  gargles,  in  quinseys  and  inflam- 
matory sore-throats.  A decoction  of  figs  in  milk  and 
water,  adding  a little  sal-ammonia,  is  also  a very 
effective  gargle. 

A pint  of  boiling  water,  poured  on  a table-spoon- 
ful of  the  best  green  tea,  kept  covered  close  and  used 
lukewarm,  as  a gargle,  is  highly  useful  in  bilious 
fevers  ; adding  sugar  and  milk,  if  agreeable. 

A solution  of  two  drachms  of  borax  in  seven 
ounces  of  rose-water  is  also  used  as  a gargle  in 
bilious  fevers  and  thrush ; for  the  latter,  add  one 
ounce  of  honey  of  roses. 

1141.  An  excellent  Fomentation. 

Take  dried  wormwood,  southernwood,  and  chamo- 
mile, of  each  an  ounce,  bay-leaves  dried  half  an 
ounce,  boil  them  gently  in  six  pints  of  water,  and 
strain  it  off  for  use. 
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A mixture  of  mallow  and  elder  leaves  makes  an 
excellent  fomentation.  Mallow,  or  chamomile  alone, 
are  also  very  useful  for  that  purpose. 

1142.  Another  for  a Swelling  attended  with  much 
\ pain . 

Cut  in  pieces  an  ounce  of  the  roots  of  garden  poppies, 
or  two  ounces  of  white  poppy-heads,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  elder-flowers,  boil  them  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  three  pints  of  spring-water,  then  strain  and 
press  out  the  liquor.  Use  it  as  a fomentation. 

1143.  Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  oak  bark,  one  ounce ; pomegranate  peel  half  an 
ounce ; alum,  two  drachms ; smith’s  forge-water, 
three  pints.  Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel 
till  consumed  one-third ; then  strain  and  dissolve  in 
it  th.e  alum.  Foment  the  weak  part  with  large  pieces 
of  sponge,  dipped  in  this  astringent  liquor,  and 
squeezed  dry.  The  fomentation  should  be  applied  as 
hot  as  possible. 

1 1 44.  Yeast  Poultice. 

Mix  well  half  a pound  of  linseed-meal,  and  half  a 
pint  of  yeast ; expose  it  to  a gentle  heat  till  it  begins 
to  ferment.  This  poultice  is  excellent  for  stimulat- 
ing and  cleansing  foul  ulcers. 

1145.  Charcoal  Poultice . 

To  half  a pound  of  common  oatmeal  poultice,  add 
two  ounces  of  fresh-burnt  charcoal,  powdered  very 
fine  ; mix  it  well,  and  use  it  for  foul  and  foetid-smell- 
ing ulcers. 

1 1 46.  Sorrel  Poultice. 

Boil  any  quantity  of  the  bottom  leaves  of  the  com- 
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mon  meadow-sorrel  till  soft,  then  beat  them  to  a pulp, 
and  apply  it  to  a cancerous  or  scorbutic  ulcer. 

x 1147.  Apple  Poultice. 

Poultices  of  apples  have  been  successfully  employed 
for  cancerous  or  scorbutic  ulcers.  They  are  made  by 
mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  boiled  pulp  of  apples 
with  bread-crumbs. 

Malt  Poultice — is  also  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  is  made  by  mixing  as  much  fine  ground  malt  with 
yeast,  as  will  make  a poultice  of  the  size  and  consist- 
ence required. 

1148.  Carrot  Poultice 

Consists  simply  of  carrots  grated  with  water,  so  as  to 
form  a pulp : this  is  an  excellent  poultice  to  relieve 
pain  arising  from  a sore,  which  it  also  cleanses,  and 
should  be  changed  twice  a day. 

1149.  Mustard  Poultice. 

Take  flour  of  mustard,  one  part ; oatmeal,  three 
parts  ; vinegar  a sufficient  quantity  to  form  a poultice. 
Boil  the  oatmeal  and  vinegar  together,  and  afterwards 
sprinkle  in  the  flour  of  mustard.  To  be  applied 
warm. 

1150.  An  excellent  Poultice. 

Take  groundsel,  green  chamomile,  wild  mallows,  of 
each  a handful,  and  a few  foxglove  leaves,  boil  them 
in  water  till  tender,  then  thicken  with  oatmeal,  adding 
a table-spoonful  of  linseed  oil. 

Chick-weed  roasted,  then  chopped,  makes  a very 
useful  poultice. 

1151.  A Poultice  for  Boils. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  chick-weed  and  groundsel, 
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boil  them  together,  then  thicken  with  a little  oatmeal,  j 
"When  boils  are  very  painful,  foment  them  with  a 
strong  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  previous  to  apply-  1 
ing  the  poultice.  Roasted  figs  are  very  good  for  3 
boils.  Also,  a plaster  of  honey  and  flour,  or  Venice  I 
turpentine. 

When  a boil  or  whitlow  does  not  break  properly,  ; 
apply  the  skin  from  the  inside  of  an  egg-shell. 

1152.  A Poultice  for  hard  or  gathered  Breasts. 

Boil  three  large  poppy-heads  in  a pint  of  water  till 
reduced  one-half,  then  strain  it  on  white  bread- 
crumbs, or  linseed ; simmer  it  a little  on  the  fire  till 
of  a proper  consistence  ; apply  it  twice  a day.  If  much  j 
swelled,  apply  a poultice  of  roasted  turnips,  mashed  ’ 
and  mixed  with  oil  of  roses,  twice  or  thrice  a day : or, 
foment  the  breast  with  a large  sponge  dipped  (and  I 
squeezed  dry)  in  a strong  decoction  of  wild  mallows,  I 
and  chamomile. 

1153.  The  Irish  Plaster,  for  hard  or  gathered 
Breasts. 

Put  a pint  of  olive  oil  and  four  ounces  of  yellow  wax 
into  a glazed  earthen  vessel,  stir  them  over  a slow  t 
fire  with  a smooth  stick  till  the  wax  is  melted,  then  ; 
add  four  ounces  of  frankincense,  four  ounces  of  white 
rosin,  and  eight  ounces  of  red  lead,  simmer  all  toge-  j 
ther  very  carefully ; take  it  off  the  fire  while  it  con- 
tinues of  a red  colour,  or  it  will  turn  brown  and  hard 

1154.  To  prevent  or  cure  sore  Nipples. 

Take  two  parts  of  strong  green  tea  and  one  of 
brandy : bathe  the  nipples  with  it  when  the  child  is 
taken  from  the  breast. 

Cream,  juice  of  valerian,  and  juice  of  sea  green,  : 
boiled  till  it  becomes  as  butter,  makes  a very  nice 
ointment  for  sore  nipples,  applying  it  three  or  four 
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times  a day.  Cups  formed  of  the  curd  of  alum  posset, 
or  wax,  are  very  useful  to  prevent  the  nipples  from 
excoriation. 

There  is  a kind  of  smooth  thick  shell,  very  com- 
mon at  Southport  and  other  sea-bathing  places,  which 
has  been  found  exceedingly  useful  to  wear  as  a cap 
for  the  nipple. 

A solution  of  gum-arabic  is  also  very  useful,  to 
bathe  the  nipples  with  when  very  tender,  covering 
them  with  a little  tissue  paper,  dipped  in  olive  oil,  or 
oil  of  almonds. 

1155.  To  prevent  Swelling  and  Inflammation  in 
the  Breasts  from  IVeaning. 

Cover  the  breasts  completely  with  diachylon  plas- 
ter, cutting  a small  hole  in  the  centre ; nothing 
more  will  be  necessary,  and  the  breasts  will  not 
require  being  drawn  at  all,  in  ordinary  cases. 

1156.  Cholera. 

One  drachm  of  nitrous  acid  (not  nitric),  one  ounce  of 
peppermint  water  or  camphor  mixture,  and  forty 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium  ; a fourth  part  to  be  taken 
every  three  or  four  hours  in  a cupful  of  thin  gruel, 
j The  belly  should  be  covered  with  a succession  of  hot , 
dry  cloths;  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  feet,  and 
i constant  but  small  sippings  of  smooth,  well-boiled 
oatmeal  or  rice  gruel : wine,  spirits,  or  fermented 
liquor  on  no  account  to  be  taken. 

Repeated  draughts  of  hot  water  have  been  admi- 
nistered with  very  good  effect  on  the  first  attack  of 
cholera ; garliclc  tea  would  probably  be  still  better. 

1157.  Another  Specific  for  Cholera. 

8 ounces  of  bazaar  sal-ammoniac. 

8 ounces  of  unslaked  lime. 

1 quart  of  boiling  water. 
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The  two  first  articles  to  be  finely  powdered  and  put 
into  a large  bottle ; the  mixture  to  be  frequently 
shaken,  and  in  the  course  of  three  days  it  will  be  fit 
for  use.  The  liquor  is  then  to  be  decanted  from  the 
sediment  and  well  secured  from  external  air. 

Manner  of  using  it — Three  drachms  weight  or 
measure,  diluted  with  three  times  the  quantity  of 
water,  is  a dose  for  an  adult ; a few  drops  of  es- 
sence of  peppermint  make  it  more  palatable.  When 
the  first  dose  is  ejected,  a second  has  stopped  the 
disease  ; to  allay  the  thirst  which  succeeds  the  stop- 
page of  the  vomiting,  mint-tea  is  the  most  effectual 
and  pleasant. 

To  children  of  more  than  four  or  five  years  of  age, 
one  and  a half  to  two  drachms  with  nine  of  water. 

Another. — After  having  taken  warm  fluid  three  or 
four  times,  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
drink  freely  of  a decoction  of  oaten  bread.  Toast  an 
oat-cake  carefully  till  it  is  as  brown  as  coffee,  but  not 
burnt ; pour  on  it  boiling  water,  cover  it  close,  and 
keep  it  warm.  It  should  have  the  appearance  of 
weak  coffee. 

1158.  Remedy  for  Cholera  Morbus. 

Take  a few  corks,  and  burn  them  to  charcoal,  until 
they  can  be  bruised  as  fine  as  lamp-black.  Two 
large  tea-spoonsful  of  the  powder,  to  be  mixed  in 
half  a small  tea-cupful  of  equal  parts  of  new  milk 
and  water ; a dessert-spoonful  of  this  mixture  to  be 
taken  morning  and  evening ; if  the  complaint  be 
violent,  it  may  be  taken  oftener.  A tea-spoonful 
twice  a day  is  enough  for  a child.  Let  the  common 
drink  be  marsh-mallow  tea.  Charcoal , made  from 
maple-wood,  is  also  used  in  the  same  way. 

1159.  An  excellent  Remedy  for  Diarrhoea. 

Take  as  much  pomegranate  powder  as  will  lie  on  a 
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shilling,  put  it  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  and 
take  a tea-cupful  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Another. — Take  about  half  a pound  of  fine  flour, 
make  it  into  a hard  ball,  tie  it  in  a cloth  as  tight  as 
possible,  and  boil  it  three  or  four  hours,  then  take  it 
out  of  the  cloth  and  dry  it  in  a cool  oven  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  When  to  be  used,  grate  it  fine,  and 
moisten  it  with  a little  water  in  the  same  manner  as 
starch ; pour  it  into  boiling  water  in  which  cinnamon 
and  mace  have  been  boiled,  make  it  about  the  con- 
sistence of  water  gruel,  and  add  sugar  to  the  taste. 
It  may  be  prepared  with  milk,  if  preferred,  leaving 
out  the  mace. 

Another. — Take  of  rhubarb,  and  columba,  in  pow- 
der, equal  parts  ; take  three  grains  every  three  hours, 
in  a little  marsh-mallow  tea. 

1 1 60.  Another  for  obstinate  Diarrhoea. 

After  having  taken  the  above  powder  without  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect,  take  two  scruples  of  bark 
in  powder,  ten  grains  of  compound  powder  of  chalk 
with  opium ; form  a powder,  and  take  it  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

1161.  Colic. 

Take  half  a drachm  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  brown  it 
a little  before  the  fire,  then  add  to  it  a very  little  pow- 
dered ginger,  mix  it  with  a little  sugar  and  warm 
water,  or  a little  peppermint  water. 

1162.  For  an  inflammation  in  the  Stomach  or 
Bowels. 

Take  an  ounce  of  cool-drawn  linseed-oil,  half  a pint 
of  cream,  half  an  ounce  of  borax  reduced  to  powder, 
and  half  a pint  of  the  juice  of  house-leek ; mix  all 
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well  together,  and  take  a table-spoonful  every  half 
hour. 

If  it  produces  drowsiness,  the  medicine  is  taking 
the  desired  effect. 

1163.  Dysentery. 

Take  a sheet  of  writing-paper,  cut  in  slips,  boil  it  in 
a pint  and  a half  of  milk  till  reduced  to  a pint ; take 
it  at  twice. 

It  has  been  given  with  very  good  effect  to  infants 
for  watery  gripes,  &c. 

For  common  drink  in  dysentery,  dissolve  two 
ounces  of  powdered  gum-arabic  in  a quart  of  water ; 
sweeten  to  the  taste. 

Another. — Boll  several  folds  of  flannel  round  the 
body  from  the  chest  to  the  waist;  drink  water  in 
which  rice  has  been  boiled  and  carefully  strained. 
This  simple  remedy  is  considered  a certain  cure. 

Another. — Boil  a handful  of  the  leaves  or  roots 
bruised  of  marsh-mallow,  in  a pint  of  water,  about 
five  minutes,  then  add  a pint  of  skimmed  milk ; let 
it  boil  up,  then  pour  it  into  a jug  or  tea-pot,  and 
drink  a small  tea- cupful  every  half  hour.  This 
simple  remedy  has  been  repeatedly  tried  with  great 
success. 

Another. — Gather  bramble-berries  when  full  grown, 
but  before  they  turn  black  ; pick  them,  and  dry  them 
in  a cool  oven ; keep  them  from  the  air  in  a dry 
situation ; when  wanted  for  use,  beat  them  to  powder 
and  take  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a shilling,  in  simple 
cinnamon-water,  night  and  morning. 

This  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  the  flux,  and  may 
be  taken  three  times  a day,  if  the  disease  be  violent. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  for  watery  gripes  in 
infants. 
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A decoction  of  the  roots  of  bramble-berry  bushes  is 
a safe  and  speedy  remedy  for  dysentery. 


1164.  Useful  properties  of  Charcoal. 

The  medical  qualities  of  pulverized  charcoal  are 
daily  developing  themselves.  In  addition  to  its  value 
in  bilious  disorders,  two  ounces  of  the  charcoal,  boiled 
in  a pint  of  fresh  milk,  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  a 
wine-glass  full,  by  adults  every  two  hours,  in  the 
most  obstinate  dysentery,  until  relieved,  which  has  not 
failed  to  be  the  effect,  in  almost  every  instance.  It 
is  harmless,  and  may  be  safely  tried.  Charcoal  made 
from  the  maple-wood  is  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

1165.  Methods  of  Treatment  for  recovering  Per- 
sons apparently  drowned  or  dead. 

Cautions — 1.  Lose  no  time. — 2.  Avoid  all  rough 
usage. — 3.  Never  hold  the  body  up  by  the  feet. — 
4.  Nor  roll  the  body  on  casks. — 5.  Nor  rub  the  body 
with  salt  or  spirits. — 6.  Nor  inject  tobacco  smoke  or 
infusion  of  tobacco. 


Restorative  Means , if  apparently  drowned. 

Send  quickly  for  medical  assistance,  but  do  not 
delay  the  following  means : — 

Convey  the  body  carefully,  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  supported  in  a raised  position,  to  the  nearest 
house. 

Strip  the  body,  and  rub  it  dry ; then  wrap  it  in  hot 
blankets,  and  place  it  in  a warm  bed  in  a warm  cham- 
ber. 

Wipe  and  cleanse  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

In  order  to  restore  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body, 
move  a heated,  covered  warming-pan  over  the  back 
and  spine. 

Put  bladders  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated 
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bricks,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  arm-pits,  be- 
tween the  thighs,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Foment  the  body  with  hot  flannels ; but,  if  pos- 
sible, immerse  the  body  in  a warm-bath,  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear  without  pain,  as  this  is  preferable  to 
the  other  means  for  restoring  warmth. 

Rub  the  body  briskly  with  the  hand ; do  not,  how- 
ever, suspend  the  use  of  the  other  means  at  the  same 
time. 

In  order  to  restore  breathing,  introduce  the  pipe  of 
a common  bellows  (where  the  apparatus  of  the  Hu- 
mane Society  is  not  at  hand)  into  the  nostril,  care- 
fully closing  the  other  and  the  mouth  ; at  the  same 
time  drawing  downwards,  and  pushing  gently  back- 
wards, the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe,  to  allow  a more 
free  admission  of  air;  blow  the  bellows  gently,  in 
order  to  inflate  the  lungs,  till  the  breast  be  a little 
raised ; the  mouth  and  nostrils  should  then  be  set 
free,  and  a moderate  pressure  made  with  the  hand 
upon  the  chest.  Repeat  this  process  till  life  appears. 

Electricity  may  be  employed  early  by  a medical 
assistant. 

Inject  into  the  stomach,  by  means  of  an  elastic  tube 
and  syringe,  half  a pint  of  warm  brandy  and  water, 
or  wine  and  water. 

Apply  sal-volatile  or  hartshorn  to  the  nostrils. 

If  apparently  Bead  from  intense  Cold. 

Rub  the  body  with  snow,  ice,  or  cold  water.  Restore 
warmth  by  slow  degrees;  and,  after  some  time,  if 
necessary,  employ  the  means  recommended  for  the 
drowned.  In  these  accidents  it  is  highly  dangerous 
to  apply  heat  too  early. 

If  apparently  Bead  from  noxious  Vapours , fyc. 

1.  Remove  the  body  into  a cool  fresh  air. — 2.  Dash 
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cold  water  on  the  neck,  face,  and  breast  frequently. 
— 3.  If  the  body  be  cold,  apply  warmth,  as  recom- 
mended for  the  drowned. — 4.  Use  the  means  recom- 
mended for  inflating  the  lungs,  in  the  directions  for 
the  drowned. — 5.  Let  electricity  (particularly  in  acci- 
dents from  lightning)  be  early  employed  by  a medi- 
cal assistant. 

If  apparently  Dead  from  Apoplexy. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a cool  air,  and  the 
clothes  loosened,  particularly  about  the  neck  and 
breast.  Bleeding  must  early  be  employed  by  a me- 
dical assistant ; the  quantity  regulated  by  the  state 
of  the  pulse.  Cloths  soaked  in  cold  water,  spirits,  or 
vinegar  and  water,  should  be  kept  applied  to  the 
head,  which  should  be  instantly  shaved.  All  stimu- 
lants should  be  avoided.  In  cases  of  coups-de-soleil, 
or  strokes  of  the  sun,  the  same  means  to  be  used  as 
in  apoplexy. 

1166.  Remedies  for  Poisons. 

To  counteract  the  effects  of  arsenic,  mercury,  anti- 
mony, or  any  of  the  mineral  poisons,  taken  into  the 
stomach,  the  liver  of  sulphur  is  the  most  efficacious 
medicine.  Dissolve  a large  table-spoonful  of  the 
liver  of  sulphur  in  a pint  of  water,  and  give  two 
table- spoonsful  of  the  solution  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  repeat  it  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  three  or 
four  doses,  as  occasion  may  require.  If  this  prepara- 
tion cannot  easily  be  procured,  a tea- spoonful  of 
sulphur,  with  eight  or  ten  grains  of  salt  of  wormwood, 
will  afford  the  best  substitute.  It  will  be  proper  to 
drink  plentifully  of  warm  water,  and  to  excite  vomit- 
ing, by  giving  with  the  first  dose  of  either  the  above 
medicines,  or  immediately  after,  two  scruples  of 
ipecacuanha-powder,  and  to  hasten  its  operation  by 
titillating  the  throat  with  a feather. 
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Oil  and  milk  may  likewise  be  given. 

If  neither  liver  of  sulphur  nor  salt  of  wormwood 
can  be  readily  procured,  ten  grains  of  potash,  or  half 
a table-spoonful  of  soap-lees,  may  be  given  in  a little 
water,  or  a strong  solution  of  soap  in  water. 

The  white  of  eggs,  mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  is 
an  antidote  against  corrosive  sublimate. 

When  mineral  poisons,  technically  called  oxide, 
whether  of  copper  or  arsenic,  are  taken  inwardly,  one 
table-spoonful  of  powdered  charcoal  mixed  either 
with  honey,  butter,  or  treacle,  taken  immediately,  is 
a complete  antidote.  Within  two  hours  administer 
either  an  emetic  or  cathartic. 

When  any  of  the  preparations  of  opium,  henbane, 
nightshade,  hemlock,  tobacco,  foxglove,  or  stramo- 
nium, or  any  poisonous  fungus  mistaken  for  mush- 
rooms, or  spirituous  liquors  in  excess,  or  any  other 
deleterious  matters  have  been  swallowed,  exciting 
sickness  without  pain  in  the  stomach,  or  producing 
giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  sleep, — give  instantly  one 
table- spoonful  of  flour  of  mustard  in  water,  and  re- 
peat it  in  copious  draughts  of  warm  water  constantly, 
until  vomiting  takes  place.  If  the  person  becomes 
so  insensible  as  not  to  be  easily  roused,  give  the  mus- 
tard in  vinegar  instead  of  water,  and  rub  the  body 
actively  and  incessantly. 

When  oil  of  vitriol,  spirits  of  salts,  or  aquafortis, 
have  been  swallowed,  or  spilt  upon  the  skin,  imme- 
diately drink,  or  wash  the  part  with  large  quantities 
of  water,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be  procured,  add 
soap,  potash,  or  chalk,  to  the  water. 

1167.  For  the  Prevention  of  Infection  from  Typhus 
Fever . 

Dr.  J.  C.  Smith  obtained  five  thousand  pounds  from 
Parliament,  for  the  following  recipe : — Take  six 
drachms  of  powdered  nitre,  and  six  drachms  of  oil 
of  vitriol-,  mix  them  in  a tea- cup,  by  adding  one 
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drachm  of  the  oil  at  a time.  The  cup  to  be  placed 
during  the  preparation  on  a hot  hearth  or  plate  of 
heated  iron,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a tobacco- 
pipe.  The  cup  to  be  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
sick-room. 

1168.  Fumigating  Powder. 

Take  of  cascarilla  bark  reduced  to  a coarse  powder, 
chamomile  flowers  and  aniseed,  equal  parts ; put 
some  hot  cinders  on  a shovel,  sprinkle  two  ounces  of 
this  powder  gradually  on  it,  and  fumigate  the  sick- 
rooms. It  takes  off  all  smell,  and  keeps  off  infec- 
tion. 

Hot  vinegar  sprinkled  on  the  floor  of  a sick  room, 
or  corks  laid  on  hot  cinders  in  a shovel  and  carried 
about  the  room  frequently,  will  be  found  useful. 

1169.  Cautions  in  visiting  Sick-Rooms. 

Never  enter  a sick-room  in  a state  of  perspiration  (to 
remain  for  any  time),  for  when  the  body  becomes 
cold,  it  is  in  a state  likely  to  absorb  the  infection.  Nor 
visit  a sick  person  (if  the  complaint  be  of  a conta- 
gious nature)  with  an  empty  stomach.  In  attending 
a sick  person,  do  not  stand  betwixt  the  sick  person 
and  any  fire  that  may  be  in  the  room,  as  the  heat  of 
the  fire  will  draw  the  infectious  vapour  in  that  direc- 
tion. 


1170.  Effectual  cure  for  a Wen. 

Boil  any  quantity  of  salt  and  water  about  five  mi- 
nutes, bathe  the  wen  frequently  while  it  is  warm,  also 
after  it  is  become  cold,  ten  or  twelve  times  a day, 
always  shaking  the  bottle  well  each  time  before  it  is 
applied.  It  will  in  some  cases  effect  a cure  in  a few 
weeks  ; in  others  it  will  require  several  months. 

Another. — Take  a little  quick  lime  reduced  to  a 
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very  fine  powder,  mix  it  with  soft  soap  till  like  an 
ointment ; spread  a little  on  a bit  of  thin  leather,  and 
renew  it  every  day,  or  every  second,  or  third  day,  as 
occasion  requires.  If  a plaster  be  inconvenient,  the 
wen  may  be  rubbed  well  with  the  ointment  twice  a- 
day.  This  remedy  has  been  very  successful. 

1171.  A Cure  for  Corns . 

Roast  a decayed  onion;  when  done,  take  out  the 
soft  pithy  part,  and  apply  it  hot  to  the  corns,  after 
being  well  pared  ; then  lay  over  it  a diachylon  plas- 
ter, spread  on  thin  leather,  with  a very  small  hole 
cut  in  the  centre : by  repeating  this  three  or  four 
successive  nights,  the  corns  will  be  removed. 

A clove  of  garlick,  prepared  and  applied  in  the 
same  manner,  has  also  been  tried  with  complete 
success. 

Another. — After  bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water 
at  bed-time,  till  the  corn  becomes  softened,  pare  it 
down  with  a knife,  but  not  to  make  it  bleed ; then 
wet  the  surface  with  saliva,  and  rub  it  over  with  the 
lunar  caustic,  extending  it  round  the  edges  of  the  corn, 
continuing  it  till  such  a quantity  adheres  to  it,  as  will 
shortly  change  it  to  a dark  grey,  and  eventually 
black.  There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  in 
applying  too  much,  especially  on  the  corn  itself : a 
little  lint  or  cotton  wool  should  then  be  applied,  to 
prevent  the  part  coming  in  contact  with  the  stocking. 
In  five  or  six  days,  the  part  acted  upon  by  the  caus- 
tic will  peel  off,  including  every  vestige  of  the  corn, 
leaving  the  part  quite  smooth  and  natural. 

Another  easy  remedy  is,  to  bathe  the  feet,  half  an 
hour,  two  or  three  successive  nights,  in  a pretty 
strong  solution  of  soda.  The  alkali  dissolves  the 
cuticle,  and  the  corn  falls  out  spontaneously,  leaving 
a small  cavity,  which  soon  fills  up. 
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1172.  Remedy  for  Warts. 

Cut  the  stem  of  a celandine,  and  rub  the  warts  fre- 
quently with  the  yellow  liquid  which  issues  from  it ; 
or  rub  them  with  the  juice  of  onions ; but  there  is 
nothing  more  safe  or  certain  than  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, applied  twice  a-day,  with  the  point  of  a very 
small  stick.  If  the  warts  be  very  sore,  apply  the 
roots  of  common  rushes  bruised,  as  a poultice;  or 
bruised  purslain,  changing  the  poultice  twice  a-day. 

The  tincture  of  muriated  iron,  or  moistened  lunar 
caustic,  applied  every  day , is  a useful  remedy. 

1173.  For  swallowing  Pins . 

It  is  strongly  recommended  to  those  who  have  unfor- 
tunately swallowed  a pin,  to  take  four  grains  of  tartar 
emetic,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  immediately 
aftenvards  to  drink  the  whites  of  six  eggs.  The 
coagulated  mass  will  not  remain  in  the  stomach  more 
than  a few  minutes,  and  the  remedy  has  been  known 
to  remove  twenty-four  pins  at  once. 

1174.  Remedy  for  frequent  Vomiting. 

Boil  the  parings  of  apples  in  milk  till  it  curdles,  then 
strain  and  drink  it  warm. 

1175.  To  prevent  Sea-sickness. 

Do  not  go  on  board  immediately  after  eating  ; and 
when  on  board  eat  moderately  at  each  meal,  take 
strong  exercise,  with  as  little  intermission  as  pos- 
sible ; keep  much  on  deck,  and  do  not  watch  the 
motion  of  the  waves. 

It  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  take  the  elixir 
of  vitriol,  dropped  on  lump-sugar,  or  in  peppermint- 
water.  The  fumes  of  vinegar  may  be  inhaled  with 
great  benefit. 
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Never  drink  common  water  on  board,  but  lemon- 
ade, soda-water,  &c. 

A small  bag  of  saffron  worn  at  the  stomach,  it  is 
said,  will  prevent  sea-sickness. 

In  case  of  sickness  and  vomiting,  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  sulphuric  ether  may  be  taken  now  and 
then,  in  a little  water,  and  apply  some  of  it  to  the 
temples  and  nostrils.  Soda-water,  chamomile,  or 
ginger-tea,  may  be  taken  in  the  intervals  of  vomit- 
ing, acquiring  the  habit  of  walking  and  standing 
upright  as  much  as  possible.  The  ancient  remedy 
for  sea-sickness,  after  the  stomach  had  been  cleared 
by  vomiting,  was  acid  fruits ; also  bread  and  vege- 
tables soaked  in  vinegar. 

If  symptoms  of  vomiting  appear,  they  may  fre- 
quently be  remedied  by  lying  down  on  the  back, 
and  keeping  perfectly  still. 

1176.  An  excellent  Remedy  for  Rheumatism. 

Take  of  soap  liniment,  two  ounces  ; oil  of  olibanum 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each  a drachm  and  a half ; 
mix  all  together,  and  rub  well  the  part  affected. 
Or,  apply  a solution  of  camphor  in  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine. 

1177.  For  Rheumatism. 

The  following  is  the  famous  American  receipt  for 
the  cure  of  rheumatism,  and  in  some  cases  even  a 
contraction  of  the  joints : — Take  of  garlick  two  cloves, 
of  gum  ammoniac  one  drachm,  bruise  them  well 
together,  in  a mortar,  make  the  mixture  into  three 
pills  with  liquorice-powder,  and  take  one  of  them 
night  and  morning ; and  drink,  while  taking  these 
boluses,  very  strong  sassafras  tea. 

Another. — Take  the  coarsest  brown  paper  cut  in 
suitable  pieces  for  folding  on  the  head,  face,  feet,  or 
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any  other  part  affected  with  rheumatism  ; make  the 
paper  quite  hot  either  before  the  fire  or  in  the  oven, 
then  bind  it  on  the  affected  part  with  several  folds  of 
warm  flannel  when  going  to  bed.  This  very  simple 
remedy  has  seldom  failed  to  give  relief. 

Another.  — Take  flour  of  sulphur  four  ounces, 
mix  it  well  in  a pint  and  a half  of  milk  ; take  a tea- 
cupful three  mornings,  then  omit  it  for  three  days  : 
repeat  this  course  for  several  weeks. 

Another. — Take  flour  of  sulphur,  Turkey  rhubarb, 
guaiacum  (gum  resin),  and  nitre,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; pound  all  together  very  fine,  and  take  one 
tea-spoonful,  in  a little  treacle  or  honey,  at  bed-time. 

1178.  Dr.  Johnson's  Recipe  for  Rheumatism. 

Take  flour  of  sulphur,  and  flour  of  mustard,  of  each 
half  an  ounce ; honey,  or  treacle,  sufficient  to  make 
an  electuary ; take  the  size  of  a nutmeg  three  times 
a-day,  drinking,  after  each  dose,  half  a pint  of  the 
decoction  of  lovage-root. 

Another. — Dissolve  two  ounces  of  saltpetre  in 
three  gills  of  spring-water,  and  rub  the  part  affected 
about  half  an  hour  every  night  before  the  fire.  Or, 
simmer  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  pounded  fine,  in  a 
quart  of  vinegar  till  the  nitre  is  dissolved : when  cold, 
bottle  it  and  use  it  as  above. 

1179.  Liniment  for  Rheumatism. 

Beat  two  ounces  of  camphor  with  four  ounces  of  olive 
oil,  till  the  camphor  is  perfectly  dissolved.  Rub  well 
with  it,  and  apply  a little  on  a piece  of  new  flannel, 
then  bandage  with  warm  flannel. 

1 180.  For  Pain  in  the  Feet  and  Ancles. 

Wear  diachylon  plasters,  spread  on  thin  leather,  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet. 
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] 181.  For  a continued  Pain  in  the  Stomach , when 
attended  with  a Sensation  of  Sinking  and 
Coldness. 

Bruise  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  pour  upon  them 
a pint  of  boiling  water  ; let  them  infuse  several  hours, 
then  strain,  and  drink  a tea-cupful  warm  three  times 
a-day : when  the  pain  is  removed,  a smaller  dose 
may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  for  several  days. 

If  the  patient  be  in  a state  of  permanent  languor 
and  debility,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  cascarilla  bark 
(bruised)  should  be  infused  with  the  cloves.  It  is 
considered  an  excellent  strengthener  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

1182.  To  p revent  Cramp. 

Tie  a bandage  of  flannel  list,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two  inches  in  breadth,  just  below  the  knees, 
every  night  when  going  to  bed.  This  has  been 
repeatedly  tried,  with  very  good  effect. 

Rubbing  the  part  affected  very  well  with  a flesh- 
brush, or  with  flannel,  or  holding  a roll  of  brimstone 
in  the  hand,  has  often  a good  effect  in  relieving  the 
cramp. 

1183.  For  the  Sting  of  Wasps,  Bees,  and 
Gnats. 

Apply  olive-oil  immediately,  or  cut  an  onion  in  two 
round  the  middle,  put  some  salt  on  it,  and  apply  it: 
common  salt  alone,  moistened  with  a little  water, 
will  give  immediate  relief. 

Prussian  blue,  dissolved  in  soft  water,  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  the  stings  of  insects. 

Powdered  chalk,  or  whitening,  mixed  with  a little 
water  to  the  consistency  of  paste,  is  also  an  useful 
application ; or  a little  honey. 

Another.— Place  the  pipe  of  a key  upon  the  part 
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affected,  press  it  gently  for  a short  time,  and  it  will 
give  immediate  relief. 

1184.  On  Swallowing  a Wasp. 

Instantly  put  into  the  mouth  a tea-spoonful  of  com- 
mon salt ; it  will  immediately  not  only  destroy  the 
wasp,  but  it  will  heal  the  sting. 

1185.  Decoction  of  Marsh-mallow. 

Take  four  ounces  of  marsh-mallow  roots,  bruised, 
four  ounces  of  Muscadel  raisins,  stoned,  and  seven 
pints  of  water,  boil  down  to  five  pints  ; strain  the 
decoction,  and  when  settled,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 
The  mucilage  in  marsh-mallow  roots  is  very  abun- 
dant; this  decoction  is  therefore  to  be  considered 
merely  as  an  emollient.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
this  decoction  must  not  be  made  too  thick  and  viscid, 
by  too  long  boiling  or  infusion,  for  then  it  becomes 
nauseous  and  disagreeable ; of  course  it  will  not  be 
taken  in  sufficient  quantity. 

A simple  decoction  of  the  mallow  only  is  highly 
useful  as  an  injection  for  excoriation  of  the  bowels, 
&c.  It  is  an  invaluable  remedy  for  dysentery,  either 
in  skim-milk,  or  water. 

1186.  Wild  Mallow. 

This  weed  is  perhaps  amongst  the  most  valuable  of 
plants  that  ever  grew.  Its  leaves  stewed,  and  ap- 
plied wet,  will  almost  instantly  cure  any  cut  or  bruise, 
or  wound  of  any  sort.  Poultices  made  of  it  will  cure 
sprains,  such  as  those  of  the  ancle  ; fomenting  with  it 
will  remove  swellings  ; and  its  operation  in  all  cases 
is  very  quick.  A good  handful  ought  to  be  well 
boiled  and  stewed  in  a pint  of  water  till  reduced  to 
about  half  a pint. 

The  mallow  may  be  used  directly  after  it  is  ga- 
thered, merely  first  washing  off  the  dirt.  It  should 
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be  gathered  like  other  herbs,  just  before  it  comes  out 
in  bloom,  and  dried  and  preserved  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  herbs. 

The  root  is  pretty  nearly  as  efficacious  as  the 
branches;  and  may  be  dried  and  preserved  in  the 
same  manner. 

1187.  Tar  Water. 

To  one  gallon  of  cold  spring  water  take  two  pounds 
of  thin  Norway  tar ; stir  it  five  minutes,  and  let  it 
stand  covered  close  two  days,  then  draw  the  water 
off  into  glass  bottles,  and  cork  them  tight. 

A well  glazed  broad  flat-bottomed  earthen  vessel 
with  a tap-hole  an  inch  from  the  bottom  inside  should 
be  used,  also  a wooden  tap  and  stirrer. 

Half  or  one-third  of  a pint  to  be  taken  fasting,  or 
two  hours  after  meals,  first  adding  as  much  boiling 
water  as  will  make  it  lukewarm. 

1 1 88.  Lime  Water . 

Take  of  lime  recently  burnt  one  pound,  sprinkle  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  upon  it,  closing  the  vessel 
while  the  lime  warms  and  falls  to  powder ; then  pour 
upon  it  three  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  close  the 
vessel,  stirring  it  frequently  for  twenty-four  hours; 
when  clear,  filter  it,  and  keep  it  in  bottles  well 
corked.  A dose  is  usually  from  two  to  four  ounces  ; 
it  is  frequently  taken  in  lukewarm  milk. 

It  is  chiefly  recommended  in  cutaneous  disorders, 
as  scrofula  and  scurvy. 

1189.  For  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes , or  removal 
of  Film. 

Boil  an  egg  hard,  and  divide  it  in  the  middle,  take 
out  the  yolk  very  clean,  and  while  the  egg  is  hot, 
fill  the  cavity  with  very  clear  honey,  and  after  put- 
ting the  parts  of  the  egg  together,  wrap  it  in  fine 
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muslin,  and  let  the  honey  filter  through  it  into  a clean 
vessel,  being  careful  to  exclude  dust,  &c. 

The  honey,  thus  clarified,  should  be  dropped  into 
the  eye  three  or  four  times  a-day,  till  the  disorder  be 
removed. 

1190.  For  Inflammation  in  the  Eyes. 

Beat  the  white  of  a new-laid  egg  to  a froth,  with  a 
little  rose-water,  lay  it  between  fine  thin  linen,  and 
apply  it  to  the  eye,  changing  it  frequently. 

Another,  when  caused  by  lime , — Beat  up  a 

little  oatmeal  with  sour  buttermilk;  apply  it  as  a 
poultice  in  a little  muslin,  as  occasion  requires. 

1191.  For  a Blood- shot  Eye.  / 

Boil  some  hyssop,  and  apply  it  as  a poultice. — For  a 
bruise  on  the  eye,  apply  a decayed  apple ; or  conserve 
of  roses. 

1192.  For  Weak  and  Weeping  Eyes. 

Make  a strong  decoction  of  chamomile  boiled  in 
milk ; with  this  let  the  patient’s  eyes  be  bathed 
several  times  a-day,  as  warm  as  can  be  suffered  with- 
out uneasiness.  Persons  almost  blind  have  been 
cured  by  persevering  in  the  use  of  this  prescription. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  frequently 
five  or  six  weeks’  bathing  is  necessary. 

1193.  Excellent  Eye- Water. 

Take  ten  grains  of  white  copperas  and  half  a pint  of 
spring  water,  shake  the  bottle  well  till  the  copperas 
is  dissolved  ; when  it  has  stood  a day  or  two,  clear  it 
off  into  another  bottle  for  use,  keeping  it  well  corked. 
Bathe  the  eyes  when  inflamed,  with  soft  linen  rag, 
night  and  morning. 
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1194.  Burns  and  Scalds. 

In  numerous  cases  of  burns  and  scalds,  the  applica- 
tion of  carded  cotton  has  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
cure  in  a few  days.  When  the  discharge  exudes 
through  the  first  layer,  more  cotton  must  be  added 
to  absorb  it.  In  order  that  it  may  adhere  to  the 
injured  part,  the  surface  should  be  moistened  with 
oil.  The  whole  will  peel  off  in  a few  days.  When 
carded  cotton  is  not  at  hand,  apply  oatmeal  and 
cold  soft  water  immediately , as  a poultice  ; when  it 
dries,  wet  the  meal  again,  and  do  not  suffer  it  to  be- 
come hard.  In  bad  cases,  keep  the  poultice  on  two 
or  three  days,  occasionally  moistening  it  with  a little 
water. 

1195.  Burns  and  Scalds. 

When  a burn  or  scald  is  trifling,  and  occasions  no 
blister,  it  is  sufficient  to  put  a compress  of  several 
folds  of  soft  linen  upon  it,  dipped  in  cold  water,  and 
to  renew  it  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  the  pain  is 
entirely  removed. 

Spirit  of  turpentine  is  an  excellent  thing  for  ex- 
tracting the  fire,  if  it  be  applied  immediately;  also 
lime-water,  and  linseed  or  olive  oil,  of  each  four 
ounces,  mixed  well  together,  renewing  the.application 
frequently. 

This  liniment  is  extremely  useful,  if  applied  in 
time,  in  preventing  the  inflammation  subsequent  to 
scalds  and  burns,  or  even  in  removing  it  after  it  has 
taken  place. 

1196.  Poultice  for  Burns  and  Scalds. 

Take  an  equal  weight  of  brown  sugar  and  onions 
sliced,  beat  them  well  together  in  a mortar  to  a pulp, 
and  lay  it  on  the  part  affected.  Renew  the  poultice 
daily. 
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1197.  Elder  Ointment,  for  Burns  and  Scalds. 

Mix  a large  handful  of  elder-buds  very  well  with  two 
pounds  of  palm-oil,  let  it  stand  two  days,  then  sim- 
mer it  on  the  fire  and  strain  it.  When  applied  to  a 
burn  or  scald,  spread  it  on  soft  linen  cloth,  and  renew 
it  twice  a-day. 

1198.  Salve  for  Burns  and  Scalds. 

Melt  four  ounces  of  white  wax,  add  to  it  two  ounces 
of  olive-oil,  simmer  them  together  in  a very  gentle 
heat  a few  minutes ; stir  the  salve  till  nearly  cold, 
spread  it  on  thin  linen. 

1199.  Turner's  Cerate  for  Burns  and  Scalds . ) 

Take  six  ounces  of  fresh  grass  butter  and  six  ounces 
of  white  wax,  olive-oil  half  a pint ; melt  the  wax  and 
butter  with  the  oil,  then  stir  in  one  ounce  and  a half 
of  lapis  calaminaris  finely  powdered,  till  it  be  well 
mixed  and  the  powder  will  not  settle.  Apply  it  once 
a-day  spread  on  fine  linen  cloth.  This  is  also  an  excel- 
lent application  for  chilblains. 

1200.  An  excellent  Embrocation  for  Sprains , 
Swellings,  Bruises , Rheumatisms , fyc. 

Three  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  ounces 
of  spirit  of  sal-ammoniac,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  olive- oil,  and 
one  ounce  of  opodeldoc. 

1201.  Whitworth  Red  Rubbing  Bottle. 


Take  spirit  of  lavender one  ounce 

tincture  of  myrrh half  an  ounce 

oil  of  thyme  half  a drachm. 

Mix. 


1202.  Spermaceti  Ointment. 

Take  half  a pint  of  fine  olive-oil,  half  an  ounce  of 
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white  wax,  and  an  ounce  of  spermaceti  ; melt  the 
whole  over  a gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  stirring  till  the 
ointment  is  cold. 

1203.  Parsley  Ointment 

Take  one  spoonful  of  fresh  butter,  without  salt,  and 
some  chopped  parsley,  mix  them  together,  and  let 
them  stand  two  or  three  days,  then  simmer  it  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  when  it  is  quite  melted,  strain  it 
through  a cloth,  into  small  pots,  and  keep  it  in  a 
cool  place. 

1204.  Embrocation  for  Quinsey  or  Sore  Throat 

Two  ounces  of  spirit  of  lavender, 

One  ounce  of  opodeldoc, 

One  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine, 

Half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  thyme. 

1205.  Drawing  Salve. 

Take  one  pound  of  pitch,  half  a pound  of  rosin,  and 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter ; set  them  over  a slow 
fire  in  an  earthen  pot  to  melt,  but  neither  let  it  boil, 
nor  even  simmer,  stirring  it  constantly  till  all  be 
melted ; then  take  it  off,  and  stir  it  till  quite  cold. 

1206.  To  draw  out  Thorns  and  Splinters . 
Apply  nettle-roots  bruised  and  salted,  or  a plaster  of 
cobbler’s  wax,  or  turpentine,  spread  on  leather,  and  a 
poultice  over  it. 

The  leaves,  or  roots,  of  the  mallow,  bruised  with  a 
little  powdered  nitre,  are  also  highly  useful  for  the 
above  purpose. 

1207.  Ague  Plaster. 

Take  olibanum,  mastic,  and  bole  Armenian,  of  each 
a quarter  of  an  ounce,  mix  them  with  two  ounces  of 
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the  best  Venice  turpentine.  Tie  a piece  of  leather 
over  the  pot,  to  keep  it. 

When  you  use  it,  spread  it  on  a slip  of  leather 
about  two  inches  in  breadth,  aud  put  it  round  the 
wrists.  This  simple  remedy  seldom  fails  to  effect  a 
cure  in  a short  time. 

1208.  Excellent  Salve  and  strengthening  Plaster. 

Take  of  common  pitch,  one  pound. 

Diachylon,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce, 
Burgundy  pitch,  one  ounce, 

Bees’  wax,  half  an  ounce, 

Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce, 

Rosin,  one  ounce, 

Basilicon,  half  an  ounce. 

1209.  Excellent  Salve. 

Boil  very  gently  half  a pint  of  linseed  oil  and  two 
ounces  of  red  lead  finely  powdered ; when  it  has  sim- 
mered slowly  about  half  an  hour,  try  it  on  a bit  of 
slate  if  it  will  harden,  if  not,  simmer  longer ; when 
done  enough,  add  to  it  an  ounce  of  palm-oil,  or  more, 
if  wanted  rather  soft ; let  it  remain  till  only  just 
warm,  then  make  it  into  rolls,  or,  if  soft,  put  it  in 
small  pots  while  hot.  J 

1210.  Tacamahaca  Tincture,  for  fresh  Wounds , 
Bruises , and  Swellings . 

Take  spirit  of  wine/  oil  of  turpentine,  spirit  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  opodeldoc,  four  ounces  of  each. 
Take  a large  handful  of  tacamahaca  buds,  before  the 
leaves  open,  bruise  them  well  and  put  them  in  a jar 
with  the  spirit  of  wine,  &c.  ; cover  it  and  set  it  in 
rather  a warm  place  two  or  three  days,  then  strain  it, 
and  keep  it  well  corked.  This  is  an  excellent  appli- 
cation. 
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1211.  For  recent  Cuts  or  Wounds. 

Moisten  a piece  of  lint  with  a saturated  solution  of 
copal  gum  in  ether,  moisten  the  lint  with  it  once  or 
twice  a-day,  without  removing  it.  If  the  wound  be  a 
cut,  care  should  be  taken  to  close  the  edges  together, 
before  the  lint  is  applied. 

1212.  For  a Sprain. 

Take  a pint  of  alegar , half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre* 
and  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  turpentine  ; stir  them  to- 
gether until  the  nitre  is  dissolved ; then  warm  it  a 
little,  and  rub  well  the  part  affected  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  keeping  it  warm  with  flannel  folded  round  it. 

1213.  Plaster  for  a Sprain. 

Mix  a little  Venice  turpentine  with  flour  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg ; spread  it  on  leather. 

1214.  To  warm  Beds. 

When  you  put  the  hot  cinders  in  the  pan,  take 
out  all  the  black  or  blazing  coals,  if  any,  and  throw 
in  a small  handful  of  salt;  this  will  in  some  degree 
prevent  the  smell  of  sulphur,  which  is  so  disagreeable 
and  offensive. 

The  following  method  is  more  cleanly , and  is 
decidedly  a better  way.  Fill  a few  stone  bottles  with 
boiling  water  (tying  down  the  corks) ; put  them  in 
the  bed  half  an  hour  or  more  before  going  to  bed, 
and  let  them  remain  till  you  are  ready  to  get  into 
bed.  A piece  of  iron  chain  heated  and  put  into  the 
pan  is  perhaps  still  better. 

A large  stone  bottle  that  will  hold  five  or  six 
quarts,  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  wrapped  up  in 
the  bed-clothes,  will  keep  warm,  at  least  two  days,  in 
cold  weather ; of  course,  it  is  an  easy  way  of  airing 
beds  which  are  not  in  regular  use. 
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1215.  Indelible  Marking  Ink . 

Take  one  hundred  grains  of  lunar  caustic,  one 
drachm  of  powdered  gum-arabic,  and  one  scruple  of 
sap-green,  mix  the  whole  in  a phial  with  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  rain-water — the  linen  to  be  wet  with 
the  following  mixture,  and  dried  before  it  is  marked. 

Preparation  liquid . — Dissolve  one  ounce  of  sal- 
soda,  and  one  drachm  of  powdered  gum-arabic,  in 
four  ounces  of  rain-water.  After  marking,  leave  it 
in  the  sun  and  air  to  dry. 

1216.  To  make  Starch, 

Mix  the  starch  with  very  little  cold  water,  till  quite 
smooth,  then  add  a little  more  ; have  the  water  ready 
on  the  fire,  and  when  hot,  before  it  boils,  pour  it  on 
the  starch,  stirring  it  well;  let  it  stand  a minute 
to  settle,  then  clear  it  off  into  the  pan,  leaving  the 
rough  or  sandy  particles  at  the  bottom ; set  it  on 
the  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  has  boiled  a little,  adding  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  a bit  of  white  wax,  about  the  size 
of  a small  hazel-nut  to  a pint  of  starch.  If  properly 
made  in  this  way,  the  starch  will  not  stick  in  ironing. 

1217.  Salt  of  Lemon. 

To  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  take  half  an  ounce 
of  salt  of  sorrel,  pound  it  together,  and  keep  it  in  a 
bottle  well  corked.  This  mixture  answers  every 
purpose  of  the  salt  of  lemon,  and  is  to  be  used  in  the 
same  way. 

1218.  To  take  out  Iron  Moulds. 

Wet  the  stains  with  water,  then  lay  the  linen  on  a 
plate  placed  over  a basin  of  boiling  water,  or  on  a 
water-plate,  and  put  on  it  a little  salt  of  lemon  ; as  it 
dries,  wet  it  again  with  a little  cold  water : as  the 
spots  are  removed,  the  linen  should  be  immediately 
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washed  with  plenty  of  clean  water,  to  prevent  any 
injury  from  the  acid. 

Another. — Lay  the  cloth  on  the  lid  of  a tin 
saucepan,  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  rub  the  spots 
with  the  juice  of  sorrel  and  salt,  and  when  the  cloth 
has  thoroughly  imbibed  the  juice,  wash  it  with  ley  of 
fern  or  wood-ashes. 

1219.  Scouring  Drops  to  take  Grease , fyc.  from 
Silk. 

One  ounce  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  two 
drachms  of  essence  of  lemon.  Grease  and  other 
spots  in  silks,  to  be  rubbed  carefully  with  a bit  of 
linen  rag  dipped  in  the  above  composition. 

Another. — Rub  the  silk  with  a bit  of  flannel 
dipped  in  ether,  with  flannel  underneath,  then  rub  it 
with  clean  cap-paper. 

Another. — Scrape  a little  pipe  clay,  or  French 
chalk,  on  a piece  of  clean  white  cap-paper,  lay  the  silk 
upon  it,  then  sprinkle  a little  more  of  the  powder 
over  the  silk,  lay  on  another  piece  of  paper,  then  iron 
it  with  an  iron  moderately  heated. 

1220.  To  take  Grease  Spots  from  Woollen  Cloth. 

Take  magnesia  in  the  lump,  wet  it  with  a little  water, 
and  rub  the  grease  spots  well;  when  quite  dry, 
brush  it  off*,  when  no  stain  nor  appearance  of  grease 
will  be  left. 

1221.  To  remove  Ink  Spots  from  Linen , tyc. 

As  soon  as  the  accident  happens,  wet  the  place  with  * 
juice  of  sorrel,  lemon,  or  vinegar,  then  rub  it  with 
the  best  hard  white  soap.  1 1 

1 

1222.  To  take  out  Paint  from  Linen. 

Rub  the  place  well  with  soap,  and  put  it  into  hot  soft  k 
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water.  Or — Dip  a pen  in  spirit  of  turpentine,  and 
apply  it  to  the  paint  spots  before  it  becomes  dry ; 
or,  if  large,  use  a small  sponge ; let  it  remain  a few 
hours,  then  rub  it  off  with  clean  cap-paper. 

1*223.  To  take  out  Mildew. 

Mix  soft  soap  with  powdered  starch,  half  as  much 
salt,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon  ; lay  it  on  the  linen  on 
both  sides  with  a painter’s  brush.  Let  it  lie  on  the 
grass,  and  as  it  dries  wet  it  again  till  the  stain  comes 
out. 

Or — Rub  the  linen  well  with  soap  ; then  rub  on  it 
some  powdered  chalk ; lay  it  on  the  grass,  and  as  it 
dries  wet  it  a little.  It  usually  removes  the  mildew 
with  twice  doing. 

1224.  To  take  Stains  out  of  Linen . 

!Wet  it,  and  rub  the  stains  very  well  with  soap  on 
both  sides ; then  lay  on  as  much  starch  mixed  thick 
with  cold  water  as  you  can  put  on,  and  lay  it  on  the 
j grass  ; if  not  complete  the  first  time,  repeat  it  in  two 
or  three  days,  and  should  the  weather  be  very  hot  or 
: dry,  sprinkle  the  part  with  water. 

1225.  To  take  out  Fruit , or  Acid  Stains. 

j Wet  the  linen,  and  lay  on  it  some  salt  of  tartar ; 
d then  rub  it  without  adding  more  water. 

Or — wet  the  spots  without  dipping,  put  two  or 
il  three  bits  of  common  matches  lighted  into  a small 
i jar,  and  instantly  hold  the  stained  part  over  it. 

1226.  Another  way. 

Tie  up  in  the  stained  part  a little  pot-ash,  then 
scrape  some  soap  into  cold  soft  water  to  make  a 
lather ; boil  the  linen  till  the  stain  disappears. 

Or — pour  boiling  milk  on  the  stained  linen,  and 
let  it  lie  five  or  six  hours  ; then  lay  it  in  the  air  till 
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the  stain  comes  out.  Many  stains  may  be  removed 
by  dipping  the  linen  in  sour  buttermilk,  and  drying  it 
in  the  sun.  It  should  be  wet  as  often  as  it  dries, 
till  the  stains  disappear. 

1227.  To  remove  Grease- spots  from  printed 
Books. 

Moisten  the  grease-spots  with  a camel-hair  pencil 
dipped  in  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  ; when  dry, 
moisten  it  with  a little  spirit  of  wine,  and  it  will 
remove  any  stain  the  turpentine  may  have  left. 

1228.  To  clean  Oil- Cloths. 

Sweep  off  the  dust ; then  wipe  the  oil-cloth  with  a 
clean  flannel ; wet  it  over  with  milk,  and  rub  with  a 
dry  cloth,  or  brush  it  till  bright.  This  method  is 
preferable  to  cleaning  them  with  wax. 

If  very  dirty  they  should  be  cleaned  with  soap  and 
brush,  and  when  dry,  brushed  bright. 

1229.  To  clean  Paint. 

Brush  and  wipe  off  all  the  dust  quite  clean ; then 
scour  the  paint  with  soft  water,  with  a little  soda  in 
it,  using  a little  powdered  whiting,  and  mottled  or 
white  soap  ; then  wash  it  with  a sponge  and  clean  s’ 
soft  water  with  a little  soda  in  it ; then,  immediately 
wipe  it  with  linen  cloths  till  quite  dry. 

Another. — Take  half  a pound  of  the  best  soft 
soap,  half  a pound  of  whitening,  and  a pint  of  soft 
water,  mix  well  over  the  fire,  stirring  it  till  quite 
smooth,  let  it  boil  a minute  or  two,  and  put  it  in  a 
jar  for  use.  It  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  way  as 
soap. 

If  not  very  dirty,  using  a sponge  only  is  prefer- 
able to  a brush,  as  it  does  not  take  off  so  much  of 
the  paint, 
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Sponge  is  well  suited  for  nearly  all  domestic  pur- 
poses of  cleaning. 

1230.  To  preserve  the  colour  of  Black  printed 
Muslins  or  Calicoes  in  Washing. 

Dissolve  a little  sugar  of  lead  in  the  water  the  prints 
are  to  he  rinsed  in. 

1231.  To  make  Flannels  keep  their  colour , and 
not  shrink. 

Take  off  all  the  coloured  edge,  then  pour  boiling 
water  upon  the  flannel,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold  be- 
fore you  wash  it.  It  will  seldom  shrink  much  after- 
wards. 

After  the  first  time  of  washing,  flannels  preserve 
their  colour  better  if  washed  in  merely  cold  water. 

1232.  To  clean  Carpets. 

Take  up  the  carpet,  and  let  it  be  well  beaten,  then 
laid  down,  and  brushed  on  both  sides  with  a clothes 
brush ; turn  it  the  right  side  upwards,  and  scour  it 
with  gall,  soap,  and  water,  very  clean ; then  wash  it 
well  with  clean  water  and  a sponge ; and  lastly,  with 
clean  water  with  a table-spoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol  in 
it,  and  dry  it  well  with  linen  cloths ; then  lay  it  on 
the  grass,  or  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

1233.  To  revive  Old  Writings , which  are  much 
defaced. 

Boil  gall-nuts  in  wine,  then  dip  a sponge  into  the 
liquor,  and  pass  it  on  the  lines  of  the  old  writing: 
by  this  method  the  letters,  which  were  almost  unde- 
cipherable, will  appear  as  fresh  as  if  newly  written. 

1234.  To  prevent  Ink  from  turning  Mouldy. 

Put  a bit  of  salt,  the  size  of  a hazel  nut,  to  each 
quart  of  ink. 
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1235.  To  extract  Oil  from  Boards  or  Stone . 

Make  a strong  ley  of  pot- ash  and  soft  water,  and 
add  as  much  unslaked  lime  as  it  will  take ; stir  it 
together,  and  then  let  it  settle  a few  minutes ; bottle 
it,  and  stop  it  close  ; have  ready  some  water  to  lower 
it  as  used,  and  scour  the  part  with  it.  If  the  liquor 
should  lie  long  on  the  boards,  it  will  take  out  the 
colour ; therefore  do  it  with  care  and  expedition. 

1236.  To  clean  Cast-Iron  Stoves  and  Grate. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best  black  lead, 
with  a pint  of  small  beer,  and  a bit  of  soap  the  size 
of  a walnut ; when  that  is  melted,  dip  a painter’s 
brush  in  the  mixture,  and  wet  the  grate,  having  first 
brushed  off  all  the  soot  and  dust ; then  take  a hard 
brush,  and  brush  it  till  bright. 

1237.  To  take  Rust  out  of  Steel. 

Cover  and  rub  the  steel  with  sweet  oil,  and  in  forty- 
eight  hours  use  unslaked  lime  finely  powdered,  and 
rub  with  a spongy  piece  of  wood  until  the  rust  dis- 
appears. 

1238.  To  take  the  Black  off  the  bright  Bars  of 
polished  Stoves  in  a few  minutes. 

Rub  them  well  with  some  of  the  following  mixture  on 
a bit  of  woollen  cloth ; when  the  dirt  is  removed, 
wipe  them  clean,  and  polish  with  glass , not  sand 
paper. 

The  Mixture. — Boil  slowly  one  pound  of  soft  soap 
in  two  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Of  this  jelly  take  three 
or  four  spoonsful,  and  mix  to  the  consistence  of  paste, 
with  emery. 

1239.  To  take  Iron  Stains  out  of  Marble. 

Mix  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  spirit  of  vitriol  and 
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lemon-juice  in  a bottle ; shake  it  well  and  wet  the 
spots,  and  in  a few  minutes  rub  with  soft  linen  till 
they  disappear. 

1240.  To  clean  Mahogany  Furniture. 

Take  a little  alkanet-root  dried  and  powdered,  steep 
it  in  spirit  of  turpentine  twenty-four  hours,  then 
strain  it,  mix  it  with  one  pint  of  cool-drawn  linseed 
oil  in  an  earthen  pot,  adding  a bit  of  alum  the  size  of 
a nutmeg;  let  the  mixture  stand  all  night  in  a 
warm  place : rub  the  furniture  over  with  it,  and  let 
it  remain  one  hour  ; then  rub  it  well  off  with  a linen 
cloth. 

Before  the  mixture  is  applied,  the  furniture  should 
be  well  washed  with  vinegar. 

1241.  Another  way . 

Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  finest  white  soap, 
grate  it  small,  and  put  in  a new  glazed  earthen  vessel 
with  a pint  of  water ; hold  it  over  the  fire  till  the  soap 
is  dissolved ; then  add  the  same  quantity  of  bleached 
wax  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  two  ounces  of  common 

Pwax  ; when  the  whole  is  incorporated,  it  is  fit  for  use. 
Dip  a bit  of  flannel  in  the  varnish  while  warm,  and 
rub  it  on  the  furniture ; let  it  stand  a quarter  of  an 
I hour,  then  apply  the  furniture  brush;  polish  with 
clean  flannel,  and  lastly  with  linen. 

Raw  linseed  oil  laid  on  the  furniture,  and  suffered 
to  remain  twelve  hours,  (the  first  time  of  using  it), 
then  rubbed  off  with  woollen  cloth,  and  lastly  with 
linen,  will  give  a beautiful  polish  to  mahogany,  if 
repeated  frequently. 

1242.  Furniture  Oil . 

Three  gills  of  cool-drawn  linseed  oil,  one  gill  of 
vinegar,  and  one  ounce  of  muriatic  acid. 
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1243.  To  remove  Stains  and  Ink-Spots  from 
Mahogany. 

To  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol,  mix  one  ounce  of 
muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salts  ; mix  by  shaking  them 
in  phials  ; lay  a little  on  carefully  with  a feather,  or 
woollen  rag ; let  it  remain  but  a short  time,  touch  it 
with  oil,  then  rub  it  clean  off,  with  a linen  cloth  or  a 
cork. 

Spirit  of  salts  alone  is  frequently  used ; some  pre- 
fer diluting  half  a tea-spoonful  with  a table-spoonful 
of  water. 

1244.  French  Polish  for  Furniture. 

To  one  pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  take  one  ounce  of  shell- 
lac,  and  half  an  ounce  of  sandarac.  For  colouring 
red,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  dragon’s  blood  should 
be  added  ; for  yellow,  the  same  quantity  of  saffron. 

Let  the  gum  be  well  pounded  in  a mortar,  then 
put  into  a bottle  with  the  spirit  of  wine,  placed  in  the 
air  of  the  fire,  shaking  it  occasionally ; when  the  gum 
is  dissolved,  it  is  fit  for  use.  Make  a ball  of  woollen 
cloth,  or  flannel,  so  that  you  can  hold  it  conveniently 
in  your  hand,  shake  up  the  contents  of  the  bottle, 
and  put  a little  upon  the  ball,  then  touch  the  ball 
with  linseed  oil,  with  your  finger,  cover  the  ball  with 
a clean  linen  rag,  then  apply  it  to  the  furniture,  and 
it  will  produce  a beautiful  polish. 

1245.  Polishing  Paste  for  Brass,  $c. 

To  a pint  of  soft  water,  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
white  soap,  sliced  very  thin ; when  dissolved,  add 
half  a pound  of  rotten-stone,  pounded  quite  fine;  let 
it  boil  three  minutes,  then  add  an  ounce  of  spirit  of 
hartshorn  or  turpentine,  mix  it  well  in,  but  do  not  boil 
it  afterwards  ; put  it  into  small  jars  or  cups  for  use. 
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Wet  a bit  of  sponge  or  woollen  cloth,  and  rub  it 
on  the  paste,  rub  the  brass  with  it,  then  rub  it  off 
with  cloth  and  polish  with  wash-leather,  in  the  usual 
way. 

Another. — Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  soft  soap  in 
half  a pint  of  soft  water,  then  add  one  pound  of  pow- 
dered rotten-stone,  and  lastly  one  table-spoonful  of 
furniture  oil. 

1246.  Plate  Powder. 

Two  ounces  of  plate  rouge  powder,  two  ounces  of 
quicksilver,  killed  in  chalk,  and  two  ounces  of  Span- 
ish white.  When  to  be  used,  take  as  much  quick- 
silver as  Spanish  white,  with  a small  portion  of  the 
rouge-powder,  mix  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  polish 
with  the  rouge. 

1247.  Camphor  Soap. 

Dissolve  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  put  it  in  a jar  with 
a pound  of  white  soap  shaved  fine  and  a little  soft 
water  to  prevent  it  from  burning;  set  the  jar  in  a 
pan  of  cold  water  on  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  the 
mixture  till  well  incorporated  and  restored  to  a 
smooth  pulp. 

Make  it  into  balls  while  warm. 

1248.  Cold  Cream  for  chapped  Hands , or  to  be 
used  as  a Lip-salve : or , for  Sore  Nipples. 

Put  one  ounce  and  a half  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti,  and  two  drachms  of 
white  wax,  into  a small  jar,  set  it  in  a small  pan  on 
the  fire  when  the  wax  and  spermaceti  are  dissolved, 
take  the  jar  off  the  fire,  and  add  gradually  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  rose-water,  stirring  it  till  cold,  and  the 
ingredients  well  incorporated. 
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1249.  Paste  for  chapped  Hands , and  which  will 
preserve  them  smooth , by  constant  use. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pint  of  olive-oil  with  the  yolks  of 
two  new-laid  eggs,  a table-spoonful  of  rose-water, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  honey ; add  as  much  fine 
oatmeal,  or  almond-paste,  as  will  form  it  into  a 
paste.  Honey  alone  is  an  excellent  thing  either  for 
the  lips  or  hands.  Spermaceti  ointment  is  also  very 
good. 

1250.  Bottle  Cement. 

Melt  any  quantity  of  rosin,  with  a fourth  part  of  bees 
wax,  and  a fourth  of  brick- dust,  mix  them  well  in  a 
pipkin  on  the  fire,  dip  the  cork  and  the  top  of  the 
bottle  into  it,  turning  it  round  that  it  may  completely 
cover  the  cork. 

1251.  To  Cement  China , fyc. 

Beat  quick-lime  to  an  impalpable  powder,  sift  it 
through  fine  muslin,  tie  some  in  thin  muslin,  wet  the 
edges  of  the  china  with  beaten  white  of  egg,  then 
instantly  dust  on  some  lime,  and  join  them  toge- 
ther. 

Chinese  Method  of  Mending  China. — Boil  a piece 
of  white  flint  glass  in  river  water,  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  beat  it  to  a fine  powder,  and  grind  it  well 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  it  will  join  china  with- 
out rivetting,  so  that  no  art  can  break  it  again  in  the 
same  place. — Observe,  the  composition  must  be 
ground  extremely  fine,  on  a painter’s  slab. 

Glue. — For  a fine,  clear,  and  transparent  kind, 
which  will  even  unite  glass  so  as  to  render  the  frac- 
ture almost  imperceptible,  nothing  is  equal  to  isin- 
glass simmered  in  spirits  of  wine,  or  common  gin. 
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1252.  Rice  Glue. 

An  elegant  cement  may  be  made  from  rice  flour, 
which  is  at  present  used  in  China  and  Japan.  Mix 
the  rice-flour  intimately  with  cold  water,  simmer  'it 
gently  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  it  constantly;  it 
readily  forms  a delicate  and  durable  cement,  and  not 
only  answers  all  the  purposes  of  common  paste,  but 
is  admirably  adapted  for  joining  paper  card,  &c.  in 
forming  a variety  of  ornaments.  When  made  of  the 
consistence  of  plastic  clay,  models,  &c.  may  be 
formed,  and  the  articles  when  dry  are  susceptible  of 
a high  polish,  and  are  very  durable. 

1253.  To  make  strong  Paste  for  paper,  fyc. 

Mix  fine  flour  with  cold  water,  then  boil  it  till  it  is  of 
a glutinous  consistence  ; this  makes  common  paste. 
When  wanted  stronger,  mix  a fourth  or  sixth  part  of 
the  weight  of  flour  of  powdered  alum  ; when  it  is 
required  stronger,  add  a little  powdered  rosin. 

Another. — Boil  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  the 
best  gum  arabic  in  a pint  of  water  with  fine  flour,  to 
the  thickness  of  honey. 

1254.  Paste  that  will  not  turn  mouldy. 

Make  the  paste  with  flour  in  the  usual  way,  but 
rather  thick,  with  a little  brown  sugar,  and  a small 
| quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  use  of  the  sugar 
is  to  keep  it  flexible  ; and  the  sublimate,  besides  pre- 
serving it  from  insects,  is  an  effectual  check  against 
fermentation.  Add  a drop  or  two  of  essential  oil  of 
lavender,  peppermint,  bergamot,  or  any  other,  which 
is  a complete  security  against  mouldiness.  Paste 
made  in  this  manner,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  dries 
without  change,  to  a state  resembling  horn,  so  that 
it  may  at  any  time  be  moistened  again  and  applied  to 
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use.  When  kept  in  a close  covered  jar,  it  may  be 
preserved  in  a state  for  use  at  all  times. 

1255.  To  Purify  Water . 

A large  table- spoonful  of  pulverized  alum,  dissolved 
in  a pint  of  water,  and  then  put  into  a hogshead  of 
water,  (stirring  it  at  the  time,)  will  in  twenty-four 
hours  so  purify  it,  that  it  will  be  nearly  as  clear  and 
fresh  as  spring  water.  It  may  then  be  cleared  olf. 

To  soften  water  for  washing;  a few  ounces  of  soda 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  kind  of  pearl  or  potash. 
Water,  in  which  a small  quantity  of  soda  has  been 
dissolved,  gives  to  glasses,  decanters,  plate,  &c.  a 
fine  lustre. 

When  water  has  what  is  called  a brackish  taste,  a 
lijtle  sulphuric  acid  should  be  put  in  ; if  putrid,  pow- 
dered charcoal  renders  it  comparatively  pure. 

1256.  To  clean  Decanters. 

Dissolve  a little  soda  in  soft  hot  water,  when  of  a 
proper  heat,  about  half  fill  the  decanters,  adding  some 
slips  of  brown  paper,  and  egg-shells ; shake  the 
bottles  well  till  quite  clean  ; then  rinse  them  in  clean 
soft  water,  with  a little  soda  in  it. 

Fuller’s  earth,  finely  powdered,  also  answers  very 
well  for  the  same  purpose. 

1257.  To  clean  Bottles  infested  with  bad  smells. 

Put  into  the  bottles  some  pieces  of  coarse  brown 
paper,  fill  them  with  water,  shake  the  bottles  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  leave  them  in  that  state  a day  or 
two:  when  finding  them  more  or  less  affected,  repeat 
the  process,  and  afterwards  rinse  them  with  clean 
water,  using  a bottle-brush. 

1258.  To  clean  Water  Casks. 

Scour  the  inside  well  with  plenty  of  sand  and 
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water,  afterwards  with  charcoal,  coarsely  powdered, 
and  water;  then  rinse  then  with  a pretty  strong 
solution  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water ; this  will  entirely 
deprive  them  of  their  foulness. 


1259.  White  Wash. 


Two  pounds  of  "chloride  of  lime  made  into  a paste 
with  water,  and  all  the  lumps  well  broken,  add  two 
pounds  of  slaked  Baxton  lime  or  whitening  in  a 
smooth  paste  ; the  whole  may  then  be  converted  into 
a proper  state  to  lay  on  the  walls  with  water. 


1260.  To  make  Blacking. 

Take  half  a pound  of  ivory  black,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  treacle,  one  ounce  of  sweet  oil,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  half  an  ounce  of  copperas,  half 
an  ounce  of  powdered  gum  arabic,  and  one  quart  of 
vinegar ; mix  the  ivory-black,  treacle,  gum,  and  oil 
together  first,  then  about  half  of  the  vinegar,  then 
the  remainder  of  the  vinegar,  and  lastly  the  copperas. 

Another. — Take  eight  ounces  of  ivory -black,  three 
ounces  of  treacle,  three  ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  a 
table-spoonful  of  sweet  oil,  a 'quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  mix  all  well  together  with  three 
pints  of  vinegar. 

Another . — Take  ivory  black  and  treacle,  of  each 
twelve  ounces,  spermaceti  oil  four  ounces,  vinegar 
two  quarts. 

Another. — Take  ivory  black  and  moist  sugar,  of 
each  a quarter  of  a pound  ; a table-spoonful  of  flour ; 
the  same  of  oil ; and  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  gum 
arabic : make  a paste  of  the  flour,  and  while  hot 
put  in  the  oil,  then  the  sugar ; afterwards  mix  the 
whole  well  together  in  a quart  of  water,  and  you  will 
have  an  excellent  blacking. 

Another. — Take  ivory  black  and  brown  sugar- 
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candy,  of  each  two  ounces,  a table-spoonful  of  sweet 
oil,  and  a pint  of  cold  vinegar  added  gradually,  till 
the  whole  be  well  incorporated. 

Or,  take  ivory  black  and  treacle,  of  each  half  a 
pound  ; powdered  gum  arabic  and  sweet  oil,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  ; vinegar  three  pints  ; boil  the  vinegar, 
and  pour  it  hot  on  the  other  ingredients. 

1261.  Black  Beetles , or  Cock-roaches. 

An  infallible  remedy  for  exterminating  black-beetles 
from  dwelling-houses,  is  to  strew  the  floors  at  night 
with  the  roots  of  the  common  hellebore  which  grows 
wild  in  this  country  in  marshy  places : they  eat  it 
with  great  avidity. 

1262.  To  prevent  rooms  from  being  infested  with 
Mice , fyc. 

Take  some  stalks  with  their  leaves,  either  green  or 
dry,  of  water -cresses,  and  lay  them  where  the  mice 
mostly  come,  and  they  will  not  approach  it. 

White  hellebore  steeped  in  milk,  sprinkled  in  rooms, 
it  is  said  will  expel  flies. — Or,  a small  quantity  of 
powdered  gum-arabic,  a little  honey,  brown  sugar, 
and  roche  alum,  mixed  together  in  a saucer. 

Another. — Simmer  half  a pint  of  milk,  two  ounces 
of  coarse  sugar,  and  one  ounce  of  ground  black 
pepper,  about  ten  minutes ; place  it  about  the  rooms 
in  saucers. 

Wormwood  placed  about  mattresses,  beds,  &c., 
will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  in  exterminating 
moths  and  fleas. 

Camphor  and  spirit  of  turpentine  is  also  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

1263.  To  exterminate  Bugs , fyc.  from  Beds. 
The  bedsteads  ought  to  be  taken  down  three  or  four 
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times  a year  ; a good  manual  cleaning  given  to  all  the 
parts,  with  soft  soap,  salt,  and  water,  and  the  screws 
dipped  in  oil.  This  plan  will  render  all  poisonous 
mixtures  unnecessary. 

A strong  decoction  of  fox-glove  leaves,  with  a 
handful  of  salt  in  it,  has  been  found  useful ; — also 
tobacco  water. 
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1264.  Gourd , or  Vegetable  Marrow  Soup, 

Let  the  gourds  be  full  grown,  but  not  those  with 
hard  skins ; slice  three  or  four  and  put  them  in  a 
stew-pan  with  two  or  three  onions  sliced,  and  a good 
bit  of  butter;  set  them  over  a slow  fire  till  quite 
tender,  (be  careful  not  to  let  them  burn,)  then  add 
two  ounces  of  crust  of  bread,  and  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water,  season  with  salt  catsup  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  boil  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  pass  it  through 
a sieve;  then  make  it  quite  hot  and  serve  up  with 
fried  bread. 

1265.  Rice  Soup. 

Steep  half  a pound  of  Patna  rice  two  hours,  in  a quart 
of  water,  then  set  it  over  a moderate  fire,  with  a pinch 
of  salt,  till  the  rice  is  tender,  then  add  two  quarts  of 
milk,  and  let  it  boil  a few  minutes  ; then  serve  it  up 
in  a tureen. 


1266.  Turnip  Hash. 

To  two  quarts  of  water  take  four  or  five  moderate- 
sized turnips,  pared  and  cut  in  pieces  as  for  a pie,  a 
large  onion  chopped  small  with  a little  celery,  let  it 
boil  an  hour,  then  put  in  two  middling-sized  potatoes 
cut  in  pieces,  with  pepper  and  salt,  boil  it  another 
hour,  then  thicken  it  with  some  butter  and  flour, 
stirring  it  till  it  boils ; it  is  then  ready  to  serve.  It 
should  be  of  the  same  consistence  as  soup. 
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1267.  An  improved  way  of  making  savoury 
Fritters . 

Cut  the  crusts  off  some  good  light  bread,  then  pour 
some  boiling  water  upon  and  cover  it  close,  when  it 
has  stood  a while,  drain  the  water  well  from  it,  if  any 
remains,  and  mash  the  bread  well,  adding  pepper  and 
salt,  sage  and  onion,  parsley,  leeks,  beet,  or  any 
other  herbs  according  to  the  taste ; add  well-beaten 
eggs  just  when  you  are  ready  to  fry  them.  Serve 
them  up  in  the  usual  way  with  brown  gravy. 

The  fritters  will  be  much  lighter  made  in  this  way, 
and  require  fewer  eggs. 

1268.  A savoury  dish. 

Five  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  rub  them  through  a co- 
lander, two  ounces  of  sage  minced  fine,  a large  onion 

I about  one  ounce  and  a half,  minced  fine,  mix  these 
together  with  an  egg,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  a bit 
of  butter  the  size  of  a large  egg.  Bake  and  baste 
it  with  butter,  serve  it  up  with  brown  gravy. 

1269.  Puree  of  Green  Pease. 

Take  three  pints  of  large  green  pease  fresh  gathered, 
boil  them  with  a handful  of  parsley,  and  green  onions 
over  a slow  fire  till  they  are  thoroughly  stewed,  then 
j put  them  in  a bowl  and  pound  them  well,  and  rub 
them  through  a sieve  ; moisten  this  puree  with  a little 
I cream  and  butter,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  or  the  pease 
will  lose  their  colour,  but  set  on  a corner  of  the 
stove  : just  at  the  time  when  you  serve  it  up,  put  in 
square  slices  of  bread  nicely  fried. 

The  same  made  very  green . 

Take  pease,  parsley,  and  green  onions,  as  before,  boil 
very  quickly  in  salt  and  water,  when  tender  drain,  and 
pound  them  well,  when  you  rub  it  through  the  sieve, 
moisten  with  a little  of  the  water,  season  with  salt  and 
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sugar,  add  a little  flour  with  some  butter,  let  it  be  very 
hot  but  not  boil,  cut  and  fry  the  bread  as  before. 
When  the  pease  are  not  very  green,  use  a little  boiled 
and  pounded  spinach. 

1270.  Fried  Gourds  ( Vegetable  Marrow .) 

Cut  the  gourds  in  quarters,  pare  them,  take  out  the 
pulp,  and  stew  them  as  for  the  table  ; when  done, 
drain  them  quite  dry,  beat  up  one  egg  and  dip  the 
gourds  in  it,  cover  them  well  with  bread  crumbs,  and 
fry  them  a nice  light  colour,  throw  a little  salt  and 
pepper  over  them,  and  serve  them  up  quite  dry. 

The  marrows  cut  in  slices  lengthwise,  about  a third 
of  an  inch  [thick,  seasoned  and  fried,  without  being 
boiled,  are  very  excellent,  and  should  be  served  up 
with  brown  gravy.  Z&i'  I 

1271.  Potato  Snow . 

The  potatoes  must  be  free  from  spots,  and  the  whitest 
you  can  get ; put  them  on  in  cold  water  with  some 
salt  in  it,  and  let  them  simmer  very  slowly ; when 
they  begin  to  break,  drain  the  water  well  from  them, 
and  dry  them  exceedingly  well  till  they  fall  to  pieces ; 
rub  them  through  a wire-sieve  as  quick  as  possible, 
on  the  dish  they  are  to  be  sent  up  in,  and  do  not  dis- 
turb them  afterwards. 

1272.  Stewed  Vegetable  Marrow. 

Take  off  all  the  skin  from  the  gourds,  put  them  in  a 
stew-pan,  with  water,  salt,  lemon-juice,  and  a bit  of 
butter,  set  them  over  a slow  fire  till  quite  tender,  serve 
them  with  Dutch  sauce  or  any  other  that  is  sharp  and 
pleasant. 

1273.  Butch  Sauce . 

Put  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  and  four  table-spoonsful 
of  vinegar  into  a saucepan,  with  three  or  four  ounces 
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of  butter,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  a little  salt ; 
when  sufficiently  thick  work  it  well  that  you  may 
refine  it,  if  not  curdled  do  not  strain  it,  season  it  well, 
and  it  is  ready. 

1274.  To  fry  Celery. 

Boil  the  celery  till  tender,  then  divide  the  root  in  two, 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  dip  it  in  the  batter 
used  for  frying  vegetables , and  fry  it  a nice  brown. 
Serve  it  up  with  brown  gravy  in  a boat.  It  is  very 
good  fried  without  the  batter. 

1275.  An  excellent  Sandwich. 

Pound  the  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  with  some  butter, 
and  some  good  mellow  cheese ; season  with  Cayenne 
and  salt. 

1276.  To  preserve  Mushrooms. 

Take  any  quantity  of  button  mushrooms,  wipe  them 
with  flannel  and  salt,  throwing  them  into  water  as 
they  are  cleaned,  then  wash  them  and  put  them  in  a 
clean  brass  or  bLock-tin  pan  with  some  salt ; set  them 
over  a slow  fire  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  then  pour 
them  into  a sieve  to  drain,  and  spread  them  on  a cloth 
till  cold,  then  put  them  in  bottles  with  the  cold 
liquor,  cork  them  well,  and  either  cement  them  or  tie 
leather  on. 

A tea-spoonful  of  olive-oil  put  in  each  bottle,  will 
be  found  useful  in  preserving  the  mushrooms,  and 
when  wanted  for  use,  wind  a bit  of  clean  cotton  round 
a small  stick,  dip  it  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and 
the  oil  will  be  attracted. 

1277.  Mushroom  Tea. 

Wash  any  quantity  of  mushrooms  according  to  the 
strength  and  quantity  required,  put  them  in  a jug  or 
teapot,  with  a blade  of  mace;  pour  boiling  water 
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upon  them,  and  set  the  jug  on  the  hob  two  or  three 
hours,  and  it  will  then  be  ready  for  use.  This  is  a 
good  substitute  for  beef  tea . 

1278.  Common  Pancakes. 

Make  a batter  as  for  a pudding,  melt  a little  butter 
in  a frying-pan,  then  pour  in  as  much  batter  as  will 
make  the  pancake  about  the  thickness  of  a penny-piece, 
turn  it  over  before  it  is  quite  set,  and  put  in  a little 
more  butter ; when  nicely  browned  turn  it  again,  then 
almost  immediately  slip  it  out  of  the  pan  on  a hot 
dish,  laying  each  pancake  upon  the  other  till  the 
whole  are  fried.  To  have  them  in  perfection  they 
should  be  eaten  immediately  after  they  are  fried. 
They  may  be  eaten  with  sugar,  and  a little  lemon  or 
orange-juice.  A moderately  brisk  and  clear  fire  is 
the  best  for  frying. 

1279.  Orange  Fritters. 

Peel  the  oranges,  and  cut  them  in  rather  thin  slices, 
taking  out  the  seeds,  then  dip  them  in  batter  and  fry 
them  in  butter  till  they  are  nicely  browned ; sift 
sugar  over  them  and  serve  them  up  quite  hot. 

1280.  Bakewell  Pudding. 

Take  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two 
well  beaten,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  melted, 
two  ounces  of  almonds  chopped  or  beaten  fine,  loaf- 
sugar  to  the  taste,  two  good  mealy  potatoes  boiled, 
well  dried,  and  mashed  fine.  Cover  a shallow  dish 
with  good  puff  paste,  spread  a thin  layer  of  fruit  jam, 
or  marmalade,  then  pour  in  the  mixture  and  bake  it. 

1281.  Dr.  Kitchener  s Pudding. 

Beat  and  strain  three  eggs,  add  gradually  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  milk,  rub  together  in  a mortar  two  ounces  of 
moist  sugar,  and  as  much  grated  nutmeg  as  will  lie 
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on  a sixpence,  stir  it  into  the  eggs  and  milk,  add 
four  ounces  of  flour,  three  ounces  of  bread  crumbs, 
and  five  ounces  of  butter ; mix  well  at  least  half  an 
hour  before  it  is  put  into  the  pan  to  boil,  put  it  into 
an  earthenware  pudding-mould,  tie  a pudding-cloth 
over  it  very  tight,  put  it  into  boiling-water,  and  boil 
it  three  hours.  Half  a pound  of  Muscatel  raisins 
cut  in  two,  and  a little  grated  lemon-peel,  added  to 
the  above,  will  make  an  excellent  plum-pudding. 

1282.  Green  Pudding . 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  eggs,  butter,  and  pow- 
dered loaf-sugar,  melt  the  butter  and  put  it  to  the 
sugar,  then  beat  the  eggs  and  mix  it  well ; bake  it  in 
puff  paste.  It  should  be  served  up  immediately  on 
being  taken  out  of  the  oven. 

1283.  Scotch  Burgoo. 

To  a quart  of  coarse  oatmeal,  add  gradually  two 
quarts  of  water,  so  that  the  whole  may  mix 
smoothly ; stir  it  continually  on  the  fire  till  it  has 
boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  pour  it  out,  and 
stir  in  a little  salt  and  butter,  with  or  without  pepper. 
This  quantity  will  serve  five  or  six  persons  for  a mo- 
derate meal. 

1284.  Scotch  Short-Bread. 

Mix  three  ounces  of  good  moist  sugar  with  a pound 
of  flour,  take  half  a pound  of  butter,  wash  out  the 
salt,  and  rub  two  ounces  of  it  in  the  flour  and  sugar, 
melt  the  other  six  ounces,  and  mix  up  the  paste  with 
it ; roll  it  out  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  mark  it 
in  squares  ; stick  carraway  comfits  on  the  top,  and 
bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  When  cold,  break  it  in 
the  squares. 

1285.  To  preserve  Fruits  for  Tarts  or  Desserts . 
Cherries,  apricots,  plums  of  all  sorts,  and  Siberian 
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crabs,  gather  when  nearly  ripe,  lay  them  in  small 
jars  that  will  hold  a pound,  strew  over  them  six 
ounces  of  loaf-sugar  pounded,  cover  with  two  papers 
separately  tied  down,  then  set  the  jars  in  a large  pan 
of  water  up  to  the  neck,  and  simmer  them  very 
gently  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  may  be  done  in  the  same  way.  Apri- 
cots should  be  pared  very  thin,  and  the  stones  thrust 
out  with  a skewer. 

Put  the  jars  in  the  water  when  cold.  Fruit  for 
desserts  should  be  preserved  with  the  stalks  on.  Let 
them  remain  in  the  water  till  cold,  and  keep  them 
free  from  damp. 

1286.  Wine- sours. 

Clean-  your  wine -sours  very  well  with  a cloth,  run 
them  down  the  seam,  and  prick  them  well  with  a 
needle  ; allow  to  every  pound  of  fruit  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar  powdered,  put  a layer  of 
plums  and  a layer  of  sugar  till  the  jar  be  full ; tie 
white  paper  over,  and  set  them  in  a pan  of  water  on 
the  fire,  and  let  them  scald  for  half  an  hour ; when 
cold,  take  the  fruit  out  singly  and  boil  the  syrup, 
skim  it,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  the  fruit,  repeat  it 
four  or  five  times ; put  them  into  small  pots,  grate 
sugar  over,  and  cover  them  with  tissue  paper ; then 
tie  paper  or  leather  on  to  keep  out  the  air,  or  they 
will  lose  their  colour,  and  become  purple. 

1287.  Siberian  Crabs. 

Take  the  crabs  when  quite  ripe,  prick  them  and  put 
them  in  a jug,  pour  boiling  water  over  them,  and  tie 
them  up  close  till  next  day ; pick  out  any  that  may 
be  shrivelled,  and  to  a pint  of  the  water  they  were 
scalded  with,  put  half  a pound  of  lump -sugar;  boil 
and  skim  it,  then  pour  it  upon  the  crabs  ; let  them 
stand  two  or  three  days,  then  take  them  from  the 
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syrup,  and  add  more  sugar,  boil  it,  and  when  cold, 
put  in  the  crabs,  and  set  them  on  a moderate  fire  to 
boil ; they  will  require  boiling  two  or  three  times  till 
they  look  clear,  and  the  syrup  becomes  thick. 

1288.  Cocoa  Nut. 

Grate  some  cocoa  nut  on  a dish,  sift  fine  powdered 
sugar  over  it,  then  another  layer  of  grated  nut,  with 
sugar,  till  the  dish  is  filled.  This  is  a very  nice  des- 
sert dish. 

1289.  Parkin. 

To  two  pounds  of  oatmeal  take  one  pound  of  flour, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar,  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  butter,  melted  in  a pound  and  a half  of 
treacle,  roll  the  sugar  to  take  out  the  hard  lumps, 
mix  it  well  with  the  meal  and  flour,  adding  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  allspice  and  some  prepared  ginger, 
then  mix  all  together,  and  bake  it  in  cakes  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  on  buttered  tins  in  a moderate 
oven. 

1290.  Hot  Ginger  Beer  Posset. 

Cut  some  bread  as  for  broth,  put  it  in  a pint  of  milk, 
and  set  it  on  the  fire  till  it  boils,  in  the  mean  time 
take  nearly  a quart  of  ginger-beer,  making  it  quite 
hot,  adding  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger  to  the  taste ; 
put  it  in  a bowl  or  tureen,  and  pour  the  bread  and 
milk  to  it,  let  it  stand  undisturbed  for  a few  minutes, 
and  it  will  then  be  ready. 

1291.  To  prepare  Cocoa. 

Put  two  large  tea-spoonsful  of  cocoa  to  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  let  it  simmer  half  an  hour,  then  use 
it  with  sugar  and  cream  as  coffee.  It  is  usual  to 
prepare  it  with  milk,  but  by  many  is  preferred  made 
with  water. 
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1292.  Bread  Jelly. 

Toast  a slice  of  bread  very  dry  and  brown,  then 
pour  as  much  water  on  as  will  cover  it,  let  it  simmer 
or  stew  very  gently,  and  as  the  water  boils  away  keep 
adding  more,  and  simmer  gently  for  four  hours  : it 
will  then  be  a complete  jelly;  strain  it,  and  when 
you  want  to  use  it,  add  a little  lemon-peel,  or  sugar, 
and  a little  new  milk. 

This  is  very  light  nourishing  food  for  a weak  sto- 
mach. 

1293.  Bread  Poultice. 

Cut  the  crust  off  a slice  of  bread  and  pour  boiling 
water  upon  it,  let  it  stand  a few  minutes,  then  press 
the  water  from  it  between  two  plates  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, then  pour  some  ‘ Goulard  water’  upon  it,  and 
apply  it  to  inflammations  or  bruises. 

1294.  Tincture  of  Roses. 

Take  the  leaves  of  the  common  rose  ( centif cilia ), 
place  them,  without  pressing  them  down,  in  a bottle, 
pour  some  good  spirits  of  wine  upon  them ; close 
the  bottle,  and  let  it  stand  till  required  for  use.  This 
tincture  will  keep  for  years,  and  yield  a perfume 
little  inferior  to  otto  of  roses.  A few  drops  will  suf- 
fice to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  of  a room  with 
delicious  odour. 

1295.  To  preserve  the  Teeth. 

Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  wash  the  mouth 
well  regularly  every  morning  with  strong  salt  and 
water . 

1296.  For  Dysentery. 

Take  a large  tea-spoonful  of  fuller’s  earth,  reduced 
to  a fine  powder,  mix  it  with  two  table- spoonsful  of 
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simple  peppermint-water,  and  take  it  immediately: 
the  dose  may  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
two,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  case.  The 
dose  may  again  be  repeated  if  required,  but  two  doses 
seldom  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

A decoction  of  tormentil  roots,  taken  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  marsh-mallow. 

No.  1163  is  also  a simple  but  effectual  remedy  for 
dysentery. 
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103 

354 
303 
262 
291 
391 

ib. 

359 

337 

ib. 

355 

362 

363 
345 
291 
359 
389 

ib. 

389 

ib. 

367 

93 

209 

335 

337 

380 

364 
399 
408 
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Floating  Island  • 

, * 

• 

• 

600 

190 

. . of  Apples  • . • 

• 

599 

ib. 

Flummery,  French 

• 

• 

560 

179 

. . Dutch 

• 

561 

ib. 

..  Melon  , ■* 

• 

• 

562 

ib. 

. . Green 

• 

• 

563 

180 

. . Rice  * 

• 

• 

564 

ib. 

. Oatmeal  J . 

. - 

• 

984 

319 

Fomentation,  excellent 

. * 

• 

1141 

369 

strengthening 

• 

• 

1143 

370 

Fondue 

. • 

• 

300 

109 

Food,  cheap,  wholesome,  and  savoury 

• 

• 

83 

51 

Force-meat 

• 

85 

52 

. . Balls  witlr  Eggs 

• 

• 

91 

53 

..Pie 

• 

266 

101 

French  Dishes.  See  Eggs 

• 

• 

111 

. . Bread 

. 

612 

195 

. . Rolls  . 

631 

201 

Polish  for  Furniture 

• 

1244 

402 

Fritters,  Rice 

• 

88 

53 

. . Onion 

• 

89 

ib. 

..  Onion  and  Sage 

• 

90 

ib. 

. . Apple 

• 

442 

147 

i.  plain  Bread 

• 

414 

148 

. . Carrot 

. - 

• 

452 

150 

. . Currant 

453 

ib. 

. . hasty 

. 

• 

• 

454 

ib. 

. . Rice 

• 

455 

ib. 

. . Potato 

• 

457 

151 

. . Tansy  . 

• 

• 

• 

459 

ib. 

. . Paste 

• 

460 

152 

• • ■*-'&&  • • 

• 

461 

ib. 

. . Apple  • 

* 

472 

154 

. . Orange  . 

• 

t 

• 

1279 

414 

Fig  Tart  . 

• 

• 

476 

156 

Frumenty  . . 

• 

• 

• 

986 

320 

Fumigating  Powder 

• 

• 

1168 

381 

Furniture,  to  clean  . 

• 

• 

• 

1240 

401 

..Oil 

1 

9 

1242 

ib. 

Gargle  . • 

f 

• 

• 

1138 

368 

. . for  Quinsey 

# 

• 

1139 

ib. 

Garlic  Tea  for  Spasms,  &c. 

* 

• 

• 

1123 

364 

Gingerbread 

t 

• 

738 

236 

. . without  butter 

£ 

• 

740 

ib. 

. , good  plain  . 

• 

• 

■ 

741 

237 

« 
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Gingerbread,  Orange 
. . excellent 

*.  Traveller’s  . . 

, . transparent  , 

. . snap  . « 

Ginger  Beer  . . 

. . Powders  . , 

...  do.  or  pop  . 

..  Posset  . 

..  Syrup  . 

• . Drops  . » 

. . Lozenges  for  Heartburn 
Glue,  Rice  . . 

Gooseberry  Sauce  . 

. . Pudding  • 

, . Pancakes  » . 

, . Pie 

. . Custard  . . 

. . Cream  , 

. . Trifle  • 

f . Jam  . t , . 

, . Vinegar  • . 

. . Cheese  . 

. . Syrup 

Gooseberries,  to  preserve  . 

. . green  do.  , , 

..  to  dry  . 

. . to  bottle  . . 

Gourd  Soup  . » , 

Gravy,  brown  • r . 

. . brownj  cheap  » . 

Gravel 

Grease  spots,  to  remove  from  Silk 
. . from  woojlen  Cloth 
Gripes  in  infants  . , . 

Groat  Pudding  * , 

Gruel,  Water  , , 

. . Currant  . . 

. . Rice  , , 

. . Groat  * , 

. . Onion  , , 

. . Arrow-root  . 


Head-ache 

Heart-burn 

Hedgehog 
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743 

237 

744 

ib. 

745 

238 

746 

ib. 

747 

ib. 

964 

313 

1076 

347 

969 

315 

1290 

470 

929 

302 

1066 

344 

1079 

347 

1252 

405 

237 

94 

375 

128 

448 

148 

475 

156 

533 

171 

543 

174 

566 

480 

794 

255 

886 

287 

815 

261 

938 

305 

754 

243 

755 

244 

822 

263 

841 

269 

56 

42 

93 

54 

256 

98 

1121 

263 

1219 

396 

1220 

ib. 

1114 

361 

282 

105 

1011 

327 

1014 

328 

1015 

ib. 

1016 

329 

1017 

ib. 

1018 

ib. 

1128  3fi5 
1080  348 
004  191 
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Herb  Soup  . 

• 

s 

• 

No. 

20 

page 

30 

. . do.  . , 

ft 

4 

31 

34 

. . do.  Powder 

• 

ft 

69 

46 

. . Pie  . , 

ft 

• 

• 

263 

100 

. . Pudding  4 

• 

• 

289 

106 

Herbs,  to  stew  • 

• 

ft 

195 

81 

to  preserve 

• 

• 

217 

86 

Hiccough  . . 

• 

• 

• 

1120 

363 

Hoarseness  « 

• 

• 

1095 

353 

Hommony  . . 

ft 

ft 

1005 

326 

Honey-comb,  lemon 

• 

601 

190 

. . to  clarify  « 

# 

4 

ft 

1060 

343 

Hooping-cough  , 

4 

• 

1103 

355 

Hop-tops  soup  • 

4 

ft 

33 

34 

. . to  boil  , 

• 

4 

147 

69 

Horehound,  candied  • 

4 

ft 

1063 

344 

Hotch-Potch  . 

# 

• 

166 

74 

Hysteric  Fits  t 

ft 

♦ * 

ft 

1124 

364 

Ice,  Raspberry  t 

4 

602 

190 

Iceing,  for  Tarts  • 

• 

• 

ft 

507 

164 

. . for  Cake  , 

• 

• 

# 

227 

Iceland  liverwort  or  moss 

• 

ft 

1052 

340 

Imperial 

• 

967 

314 

Inflammation  in  the  stomach  or  bowels 

• 

1162 

375 

. . to  prevent  in  the  breasts  wheu 

, weaning 

1155 

373 

. . in  the  eyes  . 

• 

ft 

1189 

383 

Indigestion  • 

• 

• 

1080 

348 

Indian  Pickle  , 

• 

• 

4 

865 

279 

Ink,  indelible,  marking 

• 

1215 

395 

. . spots  from  linen,  to  remove 

• 

• 

1221 

396 

. , do.  from  mahogany 
. . to  prevent  turning  m< 

• 

1243 

402 

)Uldy 

• 

ft 

1234 

399 

Iron  moulds,  to  take  out 

• 

• 

1218 

395 

. . stains  from  marble 

4 

ft 

1239 

400 

Irish  Bread  • 

* 

4 

647 

207 

. . Butter 

• 

ft 

586 

186 

. . Moss  for  coughs,  &c. 

• 

1051 

338 

. , Plaster  for  gathered  breasts 

1 

ft 

1153 

372 

Isinglass  Jelly  . 

• 

• 

575 

183 

. . to  clarify  * 

• 

• 

ft 

1059 

343 

Italian  Rusks  . 

4 

• 

644 

206 

, , Macaroons  , 

• 

• 

ft 

737 

235 

. , Cream  • 

ft 

4 

590 

176 

Cheese  • 

4* 

• 

ft 

587 

186 

Ivory  Jelly  • 

ft 

4 

574 

182 
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Jam,  Apricot 

• 

• 

788 

254 

. . Cherry 

• 

789 

ib. 

. . red  Currant 

* 

• 

791 

ib. 

. . black  do. 

• 

• 

792 

255 

. . Raspberry  • 

• 

793 

ib. 

. . Gooseberry  . 

• 

794 

ib. 

. . Plum  . 

796 

256 

. . Magnum-bonum 

• 

796 

ib. 

. . Peach  . 

797 

ib. 

. . Strawberry 

• 

798 

ib. 

. . Rhubarb  . 

799 

257 

. . Blackberry  . 

• 

800 

ib. 

Jaundice  . . 

1127 

365 

Jaw,  locked  . 

• 

1125 

ib. 

Jelly,  Apple  . • 

571 

182 

. . Arrow-root  . 

573 

ib. 

. . Spanish  Rice 

5 76 

ib. 

. . Hartshorn 

577 

184 

. . Lemon  . 

578 

ib. 

. . Cranberry  and  Rice 

• 

579 

ib. 

. . Hen’s  Nest  in  . 

580 

ib. 

. . Orange 

• 

581 

185 

. . Barberry  . 

779 

251 

. . Blackberry  . 

• 

780 

ib. 

. . red  Currant 

781 

ib. 

. . black  do. 

782 

252 

. . Cranberry 

783 

ib. 

. . Damson 

784 

ib. 

. . Orange  , 

785 

253 

. . Raspberry 

786 

ib. 

. . Quince  . 

787 

ib. 

. . Gloucester  . 

1053 

341 

. . Isinglass  . 

1054 

ib. 

. . Strengthening 

• 

♦ 

1055 

ib. 

. . Restorative 

1057 

342 

. . Bread 

1291 

ib. 

Jumballs 

716 

229 

Kale,  Sea,  to  boil 

151 

70 

Kitchen  Pepper 

262 

99 

Kidney  Beans,  to  boil 

# 

143 

68 

. . to  pickle 

t 

878 

281 

. . to  stew 

# 

184 

79 

. . Soup  . 

• 

42 

38 

Leaven,  to  make 

_ 

657 

210 

Lemon  Sauce  . 

, 

# 

249 

96 

2 p 
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Lemon  Puddings 
. . Cheesecakes  . 

. . do. 

. . Cream 

. . solid  . * . 

. . Sponge 
. . Jelly 
. . Cheese 
. . Syllabub 
. . Posset 
. . Honeycomb 
. . drop  Biscuits  . 

. . Cake 
Pickle 

..  Juice  to  keep 
. . Syrup 
. . Sherbet  . 

. . Beverage 
„ . Water 
, . Whey 

> . Drops  . • 

, . Essence 

. . Salt  of  . . 

Lemonade 
. . Portable 

Lemon-peel,  quintessence  of 
Linen,  to  take  Ink  from 
. . Paint  from 
....  Mildew  . 

Fruit  stains 

Liniment  for  Rheumatism  . 
Linseed  Cough-Syrup 
Liverwort,  or  Moss 
Locked  Jaw  . 

Loaf,  Royal 

Lozenges,  black  Currant 
. . Ginger,  for  heartburn 


No.  pa?e 
383  131 
514  166 
516  167 
545  175 
556  178 
570  181 
578  184 
588  187 
593  188 

595  189 
601  190 

685  219 
717  229 
908  293 
932  302 
937  304 
942  306 

955  310 
971  316 

1040  336 
1067  345 

1070  ib. 
1217  395 

956  311 
960  312 

1071  346 

1221  396 

1222  ib. 

1223  397 
1225  ib. 
1179  385 
1084  349 
1052  340 
1152  365 

603  191 

1069  345 
1079  347 


Macaroons 

Macaroni,  with  Cheese 
Mahogany,  toclearv  . 

. . to  remove  Stains  and  Ink  from 
Marsh  Mallow,  for  dysentery 
. . for  gargle 

. . decoction  of  . # 

. . wild  for  Poultices,  &c, 
tangoes  , , f 


734  234 
293  107 
1240  401 
1243  ib. 
1163  376 
1140  369 

1185  387 

1186  ib. 
875  283 
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Marking  Ink  . 1 . 

Marrow,  Vegetable  . 

Marmalade,  Apple  . 

. . Apricot  • 

. . Orange  . 

. • Scotch  . 

. . Raspberry  . 

. . Gooseberry  . 

. . Quince 

Mildew,  to  remove  from  Linen 
Milk  and  Water 
. . Sugar  • 

. . Porridge  . • 

• . Rice  » 

..  Millet  . 

• . Sago,  with 

. . Arrow-root,  with 
. . to  mull 

. . Vermicelli  with  • 

. . Coffee 

. . Asses’,  substitutes  for 
. . baked  - . 

. . Soup  . . 

. . to  preserve 

. . to  prevent  tasting  of  turnips 
Mice,  to  prevent  rooms  being  infested  with 
Mint  Sauce 

Moths,  to  exterminate  from  beds,  &c. 
Muffins  . . 

. . Yorkshire  » « 

Mush,  or  Polenta  • 

Mushroom  Powder  - , • 

. . Sauce  . . 

. . Pie 

. . Patties  . 

. . Dumpling  . . 

. . Catsup  . • 

. . essence  of  . . . 

. . Tea  . ■ . 

Mushrooms,  with  Eggs  « 

. . stewed  . • 

. . to  broil  . . 

. . to  grill  . . 

. . with  toast  • . 

. . to  fry 

. , to  dry  • . 
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395 

1270 

ib. 

802 

257 

801 

ib. 

804 

258 

805 

259 

807 

ib. 

808 

ib. 

803 

258 

1223 

397 

976 

317 

978 

318 

988 

321 

998 

323 

996 

ib. 

997 

329 

998 

ib. 

1024 

331 

1010 

327 

1028 

333 

1031 

334 

1034 

335 

56 

19 

919 

298 

920 

299 

1262 

408 

238 

94 

1262 

408 

639 

204 

641 

205 

1004 

325 

211 

85 

231 

93 

272 

102 

284 

105 

285 

ib. 

905 

292 

907 

ib. 

1277 

413 

158 

72 

159 

ib. 

160 

ib. 

161 

ib. 

163 

73 

204 

83 

209 

ib. 
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Mushrooms,  to  pickle 

• 

• 

863 

278 

. . to  preserve 

. 

• 

1276 

413 

Mustard,  Whey,  for  rheumatism 

• 

• 

1042 

336 

Nipples,  sore,  to  prevent 

• 

• 

1154 

372 

Nuts,  to  preserve 

• 

• 

847 

271 

Oat-cake 

• 

653 

209 

. . decoction  of,  for  Cholera  Morbus 

1157 

374 

. . Porridge  . 

982 

319 

» . Flummery 

984 

ib. 

Observations  on  Cakes  . 

239 

. . on  preserved  Fruits 

274 

. . on  Pickles 

294 

. . on  Omelets 

47 

Oil-cloth,  to  clean  . 

1228 

398 

Oil,  to  extract  from  Eoards 

1245 

400 

. . Furniture 

1242 

401 

. . for  a sore  Mouth 

1108 

358 

Oiled  Butter 

259 

99 

Ointment,  Elder,  for  Burns 

1197 

391 

. . Spermaceti 

1202 

ib. 

. . Parsley  . 

1203 

392 

Omelets 

• 

47 

Omelet  with  Asparagus 

81 

51 

. . with  Sorrel 

• 

82 

ib. 

. . minced  with  Mushrooms 

84 

ib. 

. . Sandwiches 

• 

310 

Ill 

. . Sweet 

470 

154 

Onion  Soup  . . 

25 

32 

. . Porridge 

67 

45 

. . and  Sage  Fritters  . 

87 

52 

. . Pie 

274 

103 

. . Dumpling  « 

2S6 

105 

. . and  Sage  Pasty 

291 

106 

. . Sauce  . 

• 

239 

94 

Onions,  to  stew  . 

153 

70 

. . to  roast  . , 

t 

155 

71 

. . ragout  of 

156 

ib. 

. . to  fry 

• 

199 

82 

. . with  toasted  Cheese 

292 

107 

. . to  pickle 

868 

281 

Orange  Posset  • 

595 

189 

. . Jelly 

• 

581,  78 5 

185 

. . Butter 

582 

ib. 

..  Marmalade 

• 

804 

258 

, . Syrup 

933 

303 

INDEX. 
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Orange  Gingerbread  . 

• 

• 743 

237 

Orangeade 

C 4 

• 

958 

311 

Orgeat  • . 

• 

. 961 

312 

Panada 

4 

994 

329 

Pancakes,  apple  . 

. 445 

148 

. . ditto,  and  custard 

# 

446 

ib. 

. . American 

# 

447 

ib. 

. . Gooseberry 

• 

448 

ib. 

. . Rice 

« 

449 

149 

. . ditto,  ground  . 

# 

450 

ib. 

. . Wafer 

m 

451 

ib. 

. . common 

. 1278 

414 

Paint,  to  take  out  from  linen 

. 1221 

396 

. . to  clean 

• 

m 

1229 

398 

Parkin 

9 

748  & 1288 

239 

Parsnips,  to  boil  . 

134 

55 

Parsley,  to  fry 

. 206 

84 

. . to  crisp 

207 

ib. 

Paste,  Rice,  for  sweets 

. 490 

160 

. . Puff,  rich 

. 490 

. ib- 

. . Puff,  rich 

491 

ib. 

. . another  way  . 

. 492 

161 

. . short 

493 

ib. 

. . for  Custards 

. 494 

ib. 

. . excellent  short 

495 

ib. 

. . another  . 

. 496 

162 

. . Tart 

497 

' ib. 

. . for  family  Pies 

. 498 

ib. 

. . sweet  and  crisp 

499 

ib. 

. . for  stringing  Tarts  . 

. 501 

163 

. . Puff 

502 

ib. 

. . common  Pie 

. 503 

ib. 

. . ditto 

504 

ib. 

. . hot,  for  raised  Pies  . 

. 505 

164 

. . ditto,  for  Custards 

506 

ib. 

. . strong,  Tor  paper 

. 1253 

405 

. . ditto  that  will  keep 

1254 

ib. 

. . polishing,  for  brass,  & c. 

. 1245 

402 

. . for  chapped  hands 

1249 

404 

Pasty,  fruit,  or  turn-over 

. 484 

158 

. . Potato 

278 

104 

. . Onion  and  Sage 

. 291 

106 

Patties,  Mushroom 

284 

105 

Peas  soup 

1 to  18 

1 

. . to  boil 

• 

146 

68 

. . to  cook  French  way 

. 172 

75 

• . to  stew  old  . 

• 

• 

175 

77 

2 p 3 
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Peas  to  stew  green 
. . with  Lettuce  . 

. . ditto  with  Cream 
. . ditto  a mild  way 
. . puree  of 
Pears,  to  preserve 
. . to  dry 
. . to  stew 
. . to  stew  purple 
. . to  bake  . 

Pepper,  kitchen 
Pickles 

Pickle,  to,  Red  Cabbage 
. . another  way 
. . Elder  buds  . 

. . Cauliflower 
. . ditto  • 

. . Samphire 
. . Parsley  . 

. . Cucumbers 
. . ditto  • 

. . another  way 
. . Beet-root 
. , Mushrooms 
. . ditto,  white 
. . Indian  Pickle 
. . ditto 

. . White  Cabbage 
..  Onions 
. . ditto 

. . Lemons  . 

. . Barberries 
. . Radish  pods  . 

. . Fennel 
. . Nasturtiums  . 

. . Mangoes,  Melon 
. . ditto  Cucumber 
. . ditto 

. . Kidney  Beans 
. . ditto 

. . Walnuts  . 

. . ditto  . 

. . ditto 
. . Lemon  . 

Pies,  Fruit 
Pic,  Apple 
. . Pear 


No.  pasre 

176  77 


177 

ib. 

179 

ib. 

180 

78 

1269 

411 

760 

246 

826 

264 

832 

266 

833 

ib. 

834 

ib. 

262 

99 

275 

852 

ib. 

853 

ib. 

854 

276 

855 

ib. 

856 

ib. 

857 

ib. 

858 

277 

859 

ib. 

860 

ib. 

861 

278 

862 

ib. 

863 

ib. 

864 

279 

865 

ib. 

866 

280 

867 

ib. 

868 

281 

869 

ib. 

870 

ib. 

871 

282 

872 

ib. 

873 

ib. 

874 

283 

875 

ib. 

876 

ib. 

877 

284 

878 

ib. 

879 

285 

880 

ib. 

881 

286 

882 

ib. 

908 

293 

155 

, 473  ib. 

474  ib. 
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Pie,  Gooseberry,  &c. 

. . Mince  . 

. . ditto  Egg  . 

. . Herb 

. . Forcemeat  . 

. . stewed  herb  . 

. . Potato 
, . . ditto 

. . savoury  raised 
. . Mushroom 
. . Carrot 
. . Onion 

. . Vegetable  . 

. . Turnip 

. . Peas  and  Mushroom 
Pins,  for  swallowing  . 

Plaster  for  a cough 

. . Irish,  for  gathered  breasts 
. . Ague 

. . strengthening  . 

. . for  recent  wounds 

. . for  a sprain 

Poisons,  remedies  for 
Polenta,  or  Mush 
Polish,  French  . 

Polishing  paste 
Porridge,  Peas  . 

. . Onion  . 

. . Celery 

. . Oatmeal 

..  Milk 

. . ditto,  French  . 

..  ditto 

• • Egg 

. . Oatmeal,  for  infants 

. . Flour  . . 

. . Bread 

Posset,  Lemon  or  Orange 

. . Orange  . . 

. . cold  • 

. . Treacle  . . 

. . Ginger-beer  hot 

Potash  cakes  . . 

Potato  soup  . 

. . omelet  . . 

. . pie 

. . pasty 
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156 

477 

157 

478 
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263 

100 

266 

101 

267 

ib. 

268 

ib. 

270 

102 

271 

ib. 

272 

ib. 

273 

103 

274 

ib. 

275 

ib. 

276 

ib. 

277 

ib. 

1173 

383 

1099 

354 

1153 

372 

1207 

392 

1208 

393 

1211 

394 

1213 

ib. 

1166 

379 

1004 

325 

1244 

402 

1245 

ib. 

64 

45 

67 

ib. 

68 
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..  Degrees  of  boiling 
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Tarts,  Cranberry 

Spinach  . . 

Raspberry  . 

Orange  . « 

French  • 

Paste  • . 

Tartlets 

. . Iceing  for  . 

Tea,  substitutes  for  foreign  . 

Teeth,  to  preserve  the  . 

Thorns  and  Splinters,  to  draw  out 
Thrush 
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Toast  and  Water 

• . with  Sage  and  Onions 
. . Cheesy 

Toasts,  sweet  . . 

Spinach  * , 

Toffy,  Everton  . . 

. . Treacle 
Tooth-ache 

Treatment  for  recovering  persons  apparently 
or  dead 
Trifle,  Biscuit 

. . Gooseberry  or  Apple 
. . Froth  for 
Turnips,  to  boil  • 

. . to  fry  • ■ 

. . hash  • 

Turnover  . » 

Turner’s  Cerate  . 
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Vegetable  Soups  • « 

. . Broth 

. . Marrow,  to  boil  . 
. . to  fry  . . 

Vegetables,  to  boil  . 

. . to  make  tender 
. . to  stew,  . 

. . to  fry 
Verjuice,  to  make 

. . to  distil  for  pickle 
Vermicelli  Soup 
. . Pudding  . 

• . with  Milk  • 
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. . to  preserve  . 
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• 
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Walnuts,  to  pickle  . • 

880 

285 

Ward’s  Essence,  for  croup,  &c. 

• 

mi 

359 

Warts,  cure  for 

1172 

383 

Wasps,  for  the  sting  of  . 

• 

• 

1183 

386 

. . on  swallowing  . 

1184 

387 

Weak  and  Weeping  Eyes  . 

• 

• 
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389 

Water,  Lemon 
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316 

. . fresh  Currant 

• 

• 
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. . Cherry,  Strawberry,  &c.  . 
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. . Apple 
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. . Toast  and 
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. . perfumed  Lavender 

• 
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388 

. . Lime  • • 

1188 
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. . Eye 

• 

1191 

389 

. . to  purify  • 

1255 
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. . Casks,  to  clean 

• 

1258 

ib. 

Weaning,  to  prevent  inflammation  and 

pain 

from 
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Welsh  Rabbit 
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Wens,  an  effectual  cure  for  . 
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. 
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. . Butter-milk  . . 
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336 
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. . Mustard  for  rheumatism 

0 
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. . Cream  of  Tartar  . 
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White-wash 

• 
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Whitworth  red  rubbing  bottle 

1201 
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Wigs 
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Worms,  in  children  . • 

1112 

360 

Wounds 

1210, 

1211 

394 

Wormwood,  for  destroying  moths,  &c. 
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Writings,  old,  to  revive  when  defaced 
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Yeast,  to  make  and  preserve 
. . Flour 
. . Russian 
. . Camp  . 

. . Potato 
. . to  keep  . 

. . to  purify  and  bleach 
Yorkshire  Pudding 
. . Muffins 
. . Cakes 

Yourt,  Turkish  . 
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MRS.  AUSTIN’S  BIBLE  SELECTIONS. 

In  one  Vol.,  12ino.,  neatly  bound,  with  a Frontispiece  from 
Flaxman,  engraved  by  Moses,  price  5s. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT ; 
or,  the  Religion,  Morality,  and  Poetry  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, arranged  under  heads.  By  Sarah  Austin. 

“ My  sole  object  has  been  to  put  together  all  that  presented 
itself  to  my  own  heart  and  mind  as  most  persuasive,  consola- 
tory, or  elevating,  in  such  a form  and  order  as  to  be  easy  of 
reference,  conveniently  arranged  and  divided,  and  freed  from 
matter  either  hard  to  be  understood,  unattractive  or  unprofit- 
able (?to  say  the  least)  for  young  and  pure  eyes.” — Preface. 

“ Selections,  we  believe,  are  now  generally  used  in  Schools, 
but  none  that  have  fallen  under  our  own  notice  at  all  equal 
the  present  attempt.  It  is  not  every  one  that  can  be  intrusted 
with  making  these  selections.  The  present  is  made  by  Mrs. 
Austin,  a lady  distinguished  for  many  accomplishments,  and 
particularly  for  her  singular  power  of  not  translating  but 
transmutiug  German  books  into  English  ones.”  — United 
Kingdom , Nov.  25. 

THE  FRENCHMAN  IN  ENGLAND.  In  two  Vols.  with 
a Portrait,  price  21s. 

MIRABEAU’S  LETTERS,  during  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land ; with  Anecdotes,  Maxims,  &c.  now  first  Translated 


Works  published  by  Effingham  Wilson. 

from  the  Original  Manuscripts.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an 
introductory  notice  on  the  Life,  Writings,  Conduct,  and  Cha- 
racter of  the  Author. 

“ A well-written  memoir  of  Mirabeau,  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary spirits,  whom  none  but  revolutionary  periods  can 
call  into  full  active  existence,  prefaces  this  very  singular  col- 
lection of  characteristic  epistles.  They  also  are  curious,  de- 
veloping the  conceit,  the  wit,  the  fancy,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
alternate  love  of  indolence  and  enterprise,  that  characterised 
the  French  Gracchus.  They  are  very  ably  translated.” — 
Sun. 

MR.  GALT’S  CANADA. — In  a thick  volume  with  a Map, 
price  8s.  in  cloth. 

THE  CANADAS  : comprehending  a variety  of  Topogra- 
phical Reports  respecting  the  quality  of  the  Soil  in  the  differ- 
ent Districts,  with  the  fullest  general  information  for  Emi- 
grants, Colonists,  and  Capitalists.  Compiled  from  original 
documents,  furnished  by  John  Galt,  Esq.,  late  Resident  Agent 
of  the  ‘Canada  Company,’  and  now  of  the  ‘British  American 
Land  Association,’  and  from  other  authentic  sources.— By 
Andrew  Picken. 

“ We  recommend  the  result  of  Mr.  Picken’s  labours,  as  an 
almost  indispenable  book  of  reference,  as  well  as  a work  dis- 
playing a great  deal  of  good  sense,  just  discrimination,  and 
proper  feeling,  applied  to  a highly  beneficial  and  important 
practical  end.” — New  Monthly  Magazine. 

MUTINY  OF  THE  BOUNTY.  In  one  Volume.  8vo. 

price  9^. 

A MEMOIR  OF  CAPTAIN  PETER  HEYWOOD, 
R.N.,  Midshipman  on  board  the  Bounty  at  the  time  of  the 
Mutiny;  with  Extracts  from  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence. 
By  Edward  Tagart. 

“ The  story  of  the  ‘ Heart  of  Mid- Lothian’  comes  nearest 
to  it ; but  Nessy  Hey  wood  distances  even  the  heroine  of  that 
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touching  tale.  In  this  volume,  which  contains  the  life  of  her 
brother,  the  reader  will  find  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  event  that  drew  out  that  single  trait  of  attachment 
which  we  have  spoken  of  as  being  so  beautiful.” — Atlas. 

In  one  Vol.  8vo.,  price  10s.  Gd. 

SIX  THOUSAND  MILES  through  the  UNITED 
STATES  of  AMERICA.  By  S.  A.  Ferrall,  Esq. 

“ This  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  United  States  that 
we  have  seen  for  a long  time.” — Weekly  Dispatch.  “ It  is 
an  agreeable  and  interesting  narrative — the  spirit  in  which 
he  has  made  his  observations  is  without  prejudice  or  par- 
tiality.”— Literary  Gazette.  “We  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  as  a plain,  sensible,  and  serviceable  volume.” — Athe- 
nceuvi.  “After the  vapid  or  impertinent  course  of  observa- 
tion which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  encounter  in  Ameri- 
can tours,  it  is  especially  agreeable  to  meet  with  a sensible 
and  unprejudiced  traveller  ; and  such  is  Mr.  Ferrall.  He 
gives  us  all  the  advantage  of  a cool,  impartial,  and  astute  ob- 
server.”— Examiner. 


Price  Gd. 

A BRIEF  INQUIRY  into  the  QUESTION,  whether 
the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  can  reasonably  and 
conscientiously  consent  to  the  RECEIVING  of  TITHES  ? 
in  answer  to  a tract  entitled  4 A Brief  Inquiry  into  the 
Question,  whether  a Christian  can  reasonably  and  conscien- 
tiously object  to  the  Payment  of  Tithes  ? By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Lee,  B.D.,  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  &c.,  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.’  By  Joseph 
Storrs  Frv. 

Price  os.  bound  in  cloth. 

DRABWELL’S  IMPROVED  COAL-MARKET  TA- 
BLES, for  ascertaining  the  value  of  any  quantity  of  Coals 
at  any  price ; also  Discount  and  Scoreage  Tables. 
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GOETHE  ; drawn  from  near  personal  intercourse,  a Post- 
humous Work  of  Johannes  Falk,  translated  by  Mrs. 
Austin  with  many  interesting  particulars  communicated  by 
hi  adame  Goethe,  his  daughter-in-law,  and  others,  never  be-  j 
fore  published. 

Mrs.  SIDDONS ; her  Life,  Times,  and  Contemporaries. 

By  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.  (author  of  the  ‘ Pleasures  of 
Hope,’)  to  whom  she  bequeathed  the  necessary  materials  for 
the  express  purpose. 

NORTH  AMERICA;  a Moral  and  Political  Sketch.  By 
Achille  Murat,  (Son  of  the  late  King  of  Naples,)  from 
the  French. 

MILTON  ; his  Life,  Times,  Religious  and  Political  Opi- 
nions. By  Joseph  Ivimey. 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  AN  ITALIAN  EXILE  IN 
ENGLAND.  By  Count  Pecchio. 

ARTHUR  CONINGSBY.  A Novel.  3 vols. 

WHYCHCOTTE  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  ; or,  the  Court,  the 
Camp,  the  Quarter-Deck,  and  the  Cloister.  2 vols. 

PRODUCING  MAN’S  COMPANION;  an  Essay  on 
the  present  state  of  Society,  Moral,  Political  and  Physical,  in 
England.  By  Junius  Redivivus.  A new  Edition  with 
additions. 

TABLEAU  DE  LA  FRANCE  LITTERAIRE ; being 
a History  with  Specimens  of  the  best  authors  of  French 
Literature  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  By 
Professor  Merlet,  of  the  University  of  London. 

ROSCOE’S  NOVELIST’S  LIBRARY;  illustrated  by 
George  Ckuikshank.  {Don  Quixote , which  will  be  followed 
by  Gil  Bias , and  other  works  of  equal  interest.) 


NEW,  USEFUL,  AND  INTERESTING 

BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

EFFINGHAM  WILSON, 


88,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 

“ Books  ! more  wonderful  than  the  wishing-cap  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  transport 
Instantly,  not  only  to  all  places,  but  to  all  times.  Books  can  conjure  up  to  vivid  ex- 
istence atl  the  great  and  good  men  of  antiquity  ; and,  for  individual  satisfaction,  can. 
make  them  act  over  again  the  most  renowned  of  their  exploits.  Orators  declaim. 
Historians  recite,  and  Poets  sing ; in  a word,  from  the  Equator  to  the  Pole — from  the 
beginning  of  time  until  now — by  Books,  as  by  miracle,  the  reader  may  be  where  he 
pleases.” — Hazlitt. 
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HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND, 

From  its  earliest  origin  to  the  present  time;  a popular  description 
and  faithful  picture  of  the  gradual  rise  and  progress  of  the  Swiss  Nation. 


From  the  German  of  HEINRICH  ZSCHOKKE. 

“A  good  and  faithful  history  of  such  a people  is  a thing  to  be  read  with  delight,  and 
d ij  such  an  one  is  that  now  before  us.  To  say  much  respecting  a publication  which  is 
all  but  faultless,  would  be  to  multiply  words  in  vain.  It  is  a history  of  a highly 
interesting  people  and  country,  the  land  of  brave  and  virtuous  men,  and  the  cradle  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.” — Morning  Advertiser. 


In  a thick  Vol.,  12mo.,  (400  pages)  Price  5s.  bound  in  cloth. 
No,.  15.  January  1836. 
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THE  BLACK  BOOK; 

An  Exposition  of  Public  Abuses  in  Church,  State,  Courts  of  Lav 
Representation,  and  Corporate  Bodies : with  an  Address  to  Alarmis 
and  Reformers;  and  a Precis  of  the  House  of  Commons,  past,  pr 
sent,  and  to  come. 

Besides  correction,  this  Edition  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  especial 
the  articles  on  the  Ciiurch,  Bank,  and  East  India  Company,  and  n 
Chapters  added  on  the  State  of  Corporations  in  the  chief  Cities  ai 
Towns  ; the  Principles  and  Working  of  Taxation,  with  valuable  Stat: 
tical  Tables  illustrative  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  each  of  t 
Nobility,  of  Finance,  the  Reform  Bill,  Representation,  House  of  Lord  ^ 
Commons,  East  India  Company,  Bank,  Inns  of  Court,  Trinity  Colleg 
Clerical  Magistracy,Colonies,  Irish  Tithes,  Church  Rates,  Dissenters,  & 

“ We  have  more  than  once  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Extraori 
nary  Black  Book.  The  oftener  we  look  at  this  catalogue  of  the  crimes  of 
irresponsible  Government,  the  more  we  are  astonished  at  the  patient  endurance  of  t 
people.  Nothing  but  the  Ministerial  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform  can  preven 
repetition  of  the  gross  injustice  which  this  book  so  ably  exposes  ! ! ! If  there  c 
now  be  found  any  disinterested  man,  be  he  Lord  or  be  he  Commoner,  who  has  a ratior 
doubt  on  this  important  question,  we  say  to  him  again  and  again,  read  the  Extr 
ordinary  Black  Book.” — Mining  Chronicle. 

Enlarged  and  corrected  to  1835,  with  the  Appendix,  complete  in  1 V 

8vo. ; embellished  with  Portraits  of  the  Friends  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

Price  21s. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  BLACK  BOOK, 


LA 


COMPRISING 

I . Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Reform  Ministry. — 2.  Relati  ith a 
importance  of  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Classes. — 3.  T$ 
Church  and  the  Dissenters. — 4.  Working  of  the  Excise  Laws.—  r 
Poor  Laws  Amendment  Act,  and  Lord  Brougham’s  Speech. — 6.  C 
tastrophe  of  the  House  of  Lords. — 7.  Character  and  Composition 
the  Reform  Parliament. — 8.  Dissolution  and  Character  of  the  Refoi  [r... 
Ministry. — 9.  The  Duke  and  the  Tories. — 10.  General  Election. 

II.  Tables  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Election  Statistics,  &c.  with  com 
lions  of  former  Editions  of  the  Black  Book. 

In  8vo.,  Price  3s.  6d.  sewed. 


TAXATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE, 

ITS  UNEQUAL  PRESSURE  ON  THE  MIDDLE  RANKS  OF  SOCIETY 
And  the  Necessity  for  a Revision  of  the  Fiscal  and  Commercial  |C;, 
Policy  of  the  Country.  at^ 

By  R.  MONTGOMERY  MARTIN.  1 phoi 

In  a Pocket  Volume,  Price  5s. 
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CHOICE  WORKS  OF  the  LATE  PHILANTHROPIC  LEGISLATOR, 

© d mr ha m. 

1. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THU  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MORALS  AND  LEGISLATION. 

[ “In  this  work  the  author  has  given  to  the  public  his  enlarged  and  enlightened 
views,  and  has  laboured  for  all  nations,  and  for  ages  yet  to  come.” — Edinb.  Review. 

Second  Edition  ; in  Two  Vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  £l  : Is.  boards. 
Proof  Impressions  of  the  Portrait,  on  quarto  size,  Price  5s. 

2. 

FRAGMENT  ON  GOVERNMENT, 

Being  a Critique  on  Blackstone’s  Commentaries. 

“English  literature  hardly  affords  any  specimens  of  a more  correct,  concise,  and 
perspicuous  style,  than  that  of  the  Fragment  on  Government.” — Edinb.  Review. 

Second  Edition ; 8vo.,  Price  8s.  boards. 

3. 

SLEMENTS  OF  THE  ART  OF  PACKING, 

As  applied  to  Special  Juries. 

In  One  Volume  8vo.,  Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 

4. 

PLAN  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM 

WITH  REASONS  FOR  EVERY  ARTICLE. 
iaiiviiVith  an  Introduction,  shewing  the  Necessity  of  Radical,  and  the 
Til  Inadequacy  of  Moderate  Reform. 

" lecond  Edition,  with  explanatory  Notes;  1 Vol.  8vo.,  Price  5s.  bds. 


LECTURE 

DELIVERED  OVER  THE  REMAINS  OF  JEREMY  BENTHAM,  ESQ., 
ON  THE  9th  JUNE,  1832. 

By  SOUTH  WOOD  SMITH,  M.D. 

Second  Edition,  in  8vo.  Price  2s.  6d.  sewed 


A UTILITARIAN  CATECHISM. 

n illustration  of  the  Principle  laid  down  by  Bentham,  that  the 
reatest  Happiness  of  the  greatest  Number,  and  that  for  the  greatest 
nigth  of  Time,  should  be  the  object  of  all  Governments. 

8vo.,  Price  2s.  stitched. 
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THE  PARLIAMENTARY  TEST  BOOK, 

FOR  1835. 

In  which  may  be  seen,  in  addition  to  the  Names  and  Residences  oi 
the  658  Members,  the  Pledges  by  which  they  bound  themselves  tc 
their  Constituents  at  the  late  General  Election,  their  avowed  Poli- 
tical Principles,  with  their  manner  of  Voting  upon  every  leading 
question  in  the  last  and  present  Parliaments. 

Neatly  bound  for  the  pocket,  with  gilt  edges,  Price  3s. 


UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE, 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  VOTE  BOOK, 

Exhibiting  the  Votes  of  every  Member  of  both  Houses  upon  all  ques- 
tions during  the  Session. 


THE  JURYMAN’S  PRECEPTOR, 

AND  ENGLISHMAN’S  RIGHTS; 

Setting  forth  the  Antiquity,  the  excellent  Use,  and  the  Office  am  oi 
just  Privileges  of  Juries,  by  the  Law  of  England. 

By  SIR  JOHN  HAWLES,  Knight. 


This  admirable  Treatise  on  our  most  important  of  privileges  should  be  in  th 
hands  of  every  man. 

Tenth  Edition,  Price  Is.  ia< 

od  i 

lar . 

EXAMINATION  OF  AN  INDEPENDENT  lisi 

IN  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

“ This  tract  is  altogether  a masterly  production,  without  making  any  reference  1 
its  author’s  situation  in  life  and  numerous  disadvantages  and  difficulties  attending  tl 
composition.  The  price  is  only  threepence,  and  we  heartily  wish  we  could  alwa; 
have  as  much  intellect  in  proportion  to  our  money.  Modern  literature  would  the 
occupy  a much  higher  ground.” — Weekly  True  Sun. 


A New  Edition,  18mo.,  Price  3d. 


SP 


THE  POLITICAL  UNIONIST’S  CATECHISM 

if  Manual  of  Political  Instruction  for  the  People,  with  a view  t 
make  Political  Knowledge  a legal  claim  to  the  Elective  Franchis< 
instead  of  the  absurd  Test  of  “ Property/’  boded 

By  JUNIUS  REDIVIVUS.  ^ 

Addressed  to  the  Working  Classes  of  Great  Britain. 

New  Edition,  in  18mo.,  Price  Sixpence,  sewed. 
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5 


THE  PRODUCING  MAN’S  COMPANION; 

fAn  ESSAY  on  the  PRESENT  STATE  of  SOCIETY,  Moral, 
lo  Political,  and  Physical,  in  England  : with  the  best  means  of  pro- 
i-  viding  for  the  Poor,  and  those  classes  of  Operatives  who  may  be 
)g  suddenly  thrown  out  of  their  regular  Employments  by  the  substitution 
of  new  Inventions. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PRODUCTIVE  CLASSES  OF  THE  COMMUNITY, 

By  JUNIUS  REDIVIVUS. 

" We  pronounce  the  author  to  be  a capital  illustrator.  There  beams  so  sincere  a 
jve  of  truth,  so  generous  and  manly  a spirit,  so  earnest  a desire  to  promote  the  wel- 
;S-  are  of  society  by  the  most  peaceable  means.” — Mechanic's  Magazine. 

Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  18mo.  sewed,  Is.  6d. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURING  POPULATION, 

AND  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  GOVERNMENT  WHICH  LED  TO  THE 

Sbtate  trials  tn  Scotland,  tn  1817; 

^ith  a detailed  Account  of  the  System  of  Espionage  adopted  at  that 
iriod  in  Glasgow  and  its  Neighbourhood.  Also,  a Summary  of 
tnilar  Proceedings  in  other  parts  of  the  Country,  to  the  Execution 
I Thistlewood  and  others,  in  1820. 


By  ALEXANDER  B.  RICHMOND. 
In  One  Vol.,  Price  6s.  boards. 


SPIRIT  OF  PEERS  AND  PEOPLE, 

A NATIONAL  TRAGI-COMEDY. 

By  the  Author  of  the  “ Exposition  of  the  False  Medium <%c. 

This  is  a stinging  satire. — It  is  such  a scorching,  red-hot  spear-head,  that  the  most 
1-handed  lawyer  will  not  dare  to  touch  it,  and  we  think  that  the  Attorney-Gene- 
vould  as  soon  walk  blindfold  over  a burning  ploughshare,  as  presume  to  meddle 
i it.” — Metropolitan  Magazine. 

In  Post  8vo.  Price  5s.  boards. 
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HISTORY,  POLITICS,  AND  LEGISLATION. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AND  WORKING 
CLASSES, 

With  a popular  Exposition  of  the  Economical  and  Political  Principl 
which  have  influenced  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Agricc 
tural,  Commercial,  and  Manufacturing  Classes ; together  with  i 
Appendix  of  Prices,  Rates  of  Wages,  Population,  Poor  Rates,  Mo 
tality,  Marriages,  Crimes,  Schools,  Education,  Occupations,  and  oth 
Statistical  Information,  illustrative  of  the  former  and  present  State 
Society,  and  the  Industrious  Orders. 

By  JOHN  WADE. 

“ In  discussing  the  most  important  questions  of  social  polity,  the  author  has  sho 
himself  ineapable  of  pandering  to  prejudice  for  sake  of  popularity.  He  has  told  i 
portant  truths,  and  told  them  honestly.” — Westminster  Review,  No.  38. 

“ The  work  before  us  supplies  what  has  long  been  a desideratum  in  histori 
literature,  a systematic  and  perfect  account  of  those  classes  of  society  which  prodi 
the  national  wealth. 

" To  the  middle  and  working  classes  this  history  presents  great  and  permam 
attractions ; it  should  have  a place  in  every  counting-house,  and  in  the  libraries 
every  literary  and  mechanics’  society  in  the  kingdom.” — BelFs  New  Messenger. 

In  One  thick  Volume  Royal  18mo.  Third  Edition.  Price  8s.  clot! 


A POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  PRIESTCRAFT, 

IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS. 

By  WILLIAM  HO  WITT. 


“ Passages  full  of  fine  feeling  and  natural  eloquence  ; 
of  the  prose  of  Milton.”— Athenceum. 


aud  reminds  us  a good  d 


: 


“ The  author  ol'  this  deeply  interesting  little  volume  takes  a rapid  survey  of  pri< 
craft,  as  it  has  existed  from  the  earliest  periods,  and  ends  with  an  able  exposition 
the  manifold  corruptions  of  the  existing  Church  of  England ; he  has  traced,  wit] 
careful  hand,  the  spirit,  practices,  and  tendencies  of  the  craft,  from  which  have  < 1 
ginated  the  various  superstitions  that  in  turn  have  swayed  the  world,  and  exh  :l 
them  in  all  their  errors  and  deformity.” — Satirist.  Ut 


Fourth  Edition,  in  12mo.  Price  7s. 


'W 


HOWITT'S  ABRIDGEMENT  OF  HIS 
HISTORY  OF  PRIESTCRAFT, 

Being  an  Abstract  of  the  Facts  contained  in  the  larger  Work,  y 
In  12mo. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 
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1 “ Good  Teeth,  independent  of  their  great  utility,  are  essential  to  Female  Beauty .” 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  TEETH  AND  MOUTH; 

ft)  INCLUDING  THE 

Medical,  Mechanical,  and  Moral  Treatment  of  the  most  frequent 
Diseases  and  Accidents  incidental  to  the  Structure  and  Functions  of 
those  delicate  Parts,  with  the  Means  of  correcting  and  purifying 
11  tainted  or  unpleasant  Breath,  or  other  Personal  or  Atmospherical 
Effluvia  arising  from  Local  or  Constitutional  Causes  or  Injuries. 

By  AN  OLD  ARMY  SURGEON. 

j “ In  your  person  you  should  be  accurately  clean  ; and  your  teeth  should  be  super- 
latively  so; — a dirty  mouth  has  real  ill  consequences  to  the  owner,  for  it  infallibly 
causes  the  decay,  as  well  as  the  intolerable  pain,  of  the  teeth." — Chesterfield. 

**  This  little  work  displays  considerable  knowledge  and  judgment.  Having  been 
id  sufferers  from  tooth-ache,  we  have  been  induced  to  try  some  of  the  author's  receipts 
iu  for  that  ‘hell  o’  a’  diseases,’  as  Burns  emphatically  terms  it;  and  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  pronouncing  them  superior  to  any  that  we  have  yet  met  with.  We  par- 
ne  Ocularly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  those  chapters  which  speak  of 
k ihe  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  use  of  powerful  acids,  and  other  corrosive 
liquids;  they  contain  a salutary  caution  to  all  those  who  are  afflicted  with  this  horri- 
>lc  complaint.  This  work  is  published  at  a price  that  renders  it  available  to  all 
ilasses.”—  Olio. 

In  a neat  Pocket  Volume,  with  a Frontispiece,  Price  2s.  6d. 


“ Delicate  Hands  and  Handsome  Feet  are  indispensable  to  Female  Beauty 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  HANDS,  FEET,  FINGERS, 
AND  TOES; 

WHICH  INCLUDES  THE 

PREVENTION,  TREATMENT,  AND  CURE  OF  CORNS,  BUN- 
NIONS,  AND  DEFORMED  NAILS, 

’he  Removal  of  Excrescences,  superfluous  Hairs,  Freckles,  Pimples, 
llotches,  and  other  cutaneous  Eruptions;  with  safe  and  certain 
e0  jethods  of  rendering  the  Skin  white,  soft,  and  delicate,  without  detri- 
ment to  health. 

By  AN  OLD  ARMY  SURGEON. 


iit  | 


tibi 


'Oli 


" We  should  grudge  the  room  which  is  occupied  by  this  very  copious  title-page, 
►re  it  not  that  it  so  clearly  indicates  the  nature  and  object  of  the  book,  as  to  render 
most  superfluous,  whatever  we  might  be  disposed  to  advance  respecting  its  contents, 
hich  we  have  no  doubt  will,  in  many  instances,  prove  eminently  serviceable ; in  fact, 
e best  evidence  that  we  can  offer  of  our  approval  is,  that  we  have  already  set  apart 
'o  or  three  of  its  recipes  for  our  Melanges  of  the  month.”— La  Belle  Assemble, 

Third  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  in  a neat  Pocket  Volume, 
royal  18mo.,  with  a Frontispiece,  Price  2s.  6d, 
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MEDICAL  BOOKS. 
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HEALTH  WITHOUT  PHYSIC, 

OR, 

CORDIALS  FOR  YOUTH,  MANHOOD,  AND  OLD  AGE: 

Including  Maxims  Medical,  Moral,  and  Facetious,  for  the  Preventioi 
of  Disease,  and  the  attainment  of  a long  and  vigorous  Life. 

By  AN  OLD  PHYSICIAN. 

With  a beautiful  Emblematical  Frontispiece,  designed  by  Richter. 

“ Numerous  as  have  been  of  late  the  publications  on  medical  subjects,  written  i 
a popular  style,  and  for  the  instruction  of  non-medical  persons,  we  question  muc 
whether  any  of  them  have  had  an  object  of  greater  utility  to  accomplish  it  than  th 

present. We  have  marked  so  many  passages  in  this  sensible  and  pleasing  voluml 

for  extract,  that  we  are  now  actually  at  a loss  which  to  select.”— Morning  Advertise  ' 

In  One  Vol.l2mo.,  Price  7s.  6d. 

— 

SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

MALIGNANT  DIARRH CE A,  OR  ASIATIC 
CHOLERA. 

By  WILLIAM  MARSDEN,  M.R.I.  &c.  &c. 

In  12mo.  Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


A FAMILIAR 

TREATISE  ON  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Disorders  of  the  Head  and  Chesty  Stomach  and  Bowels,  §c. 

Also  on  the  Means  of  repairing  a Debilitated  Constitution,  througl 
the  Establishment  of  a Healthy  Digestion ; including  Prescription 
in  plain  English,  from  the  Writings  and  Private  Practice  of  eminen 
Physicians. 

By  J.  STEVENSON,  M.D.  ogr 

"Dr.  Stevenson’s  Work  upon  Nervous  Affections  merits  the  attention  of  all  pruder  ren 
people.” — Gentleman's  Magazine.  Joi 

Third  Edition,  Royal  18mo.,  Price  3s.  6d.  boards. 


Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Constitution. 

HISTORY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS 


An  Epitome  of  Precepts  on  Diet  for  Eldei  ly  People , Qc.  fyc. 

With  Directions  for  the  Management  of  Colds, — Regulation  of  th 
Sick  Room, — The  Selection  and  Use  of  Aperient  and  other  Medi  ATI 
cines,  &c.  &c. 

By  J.  STEVENSON,  M.D. 


" This  is  another  work,  by  the  same  author,  also  intended  for  popular  us« 
and  contains  a great  deal  of  very  useful  and  instructive  matter,  which  it  would  1 
well  if  every  one  knew  something  about.” — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Royal  18mo.  Price  3s.  boards. 


In 


voyages  and  travels. 
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AIM  IS)  T^AWiL 


EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 

INQUIRIES  OF  AN  EMIGRANT, 

leing  the  NARRATIVE  OF  AN  ENGLISH  FARMER  from  the 
rear  1824  to  1830,  with  the  Author's  Additions  to  March,  1832  ; 
luring  which  period  he  traversed  the  United  States  of  America  and 
'['he  British  Province  of  Canada,  with  a view  to  settle  as  an  Emi- 
grant; containing  Observations  on  the  Manners,  Soil,  Climate,  and 
n lusbandry  of  the  Americans;  with  Estimates  of  Outfit,  Charges  of 
w/oyage,  and  Travelling  Expenses,  and  a comparative  Statement  of 
he  Advantages  offered  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  : thus  ena- 
ling  persons  to  form  a judgment  on  the  propriety  of  Emigration. 

By  JOSEPH  PICKERING, 

Late  of  Fenny  Stratford,  Buckinghamshire,  and  now  of  Canada. 

u The  author  of  this  little  work  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a plain,  practical 
nglish  farmer.  His  Narrative  is  interspersed  with  a number  of  amusing  incidents 
id  useful  hints,  accompanied  also  with  such  other  remarks  as  occasion  and  circum- 
inces  seemed  to  require.  There  is  one  quality  in  this  little  work  which  we  cannot 
it  value — and  which  is,  the  absence  of  all  attempt  at  deception.” — Farmer’s  Journal. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  His  Majesty’s  Commissioners’  Regulations 
for  Emigrants.  Price  4s. 


as. 


THE  CANADAS; 

,n  s they  at  present  commend  themselves  to  the  enterprise  of  EMI- 
RANTS,  Colonists,  and  Capitalists.  Comprehending  a variety  of 
opographical  Reports  concerning  the  quality  of  the  Soil,  &c.  in 
en  fferent  Districts ; and  the  fullest  general  information  for  Settlers 
id  Tourists.  Compiled  and  condensed  from  original  Documents 
rnished  by  JOHN  GALT,  Esq.  late  of  the  Canada  Company , and 
w of  the  British  American  Association , and  other  authentic  Sources. 
By  ANDREW  PICKEN. 


In  One  thick  Volume,  Price  5s.  cloth. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 


EMIGRANTS  AND  TRAVELLERS. 

By  THOMAS  J.  TREDWAY, 

Of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

In  18mo.  sewed,  Price  2s.  6d. ; or  with  a Map,  3s.  6d. 
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VOYAGE*  AND  TRAVELS. 


SIX  THOUSAND  MILES 

THROUGH  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
By  S.  A.  FERRAL,  Esq. 


“ This  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  United  States  that  we  have  seen  for  a 1c; 
time.” — Weekly  Dispatch. 

“ It  is  an  agreeable  and  interesting  narrative  ; the  spirit  in  which  he  has  made  i 
observations  is  without  prejudice  or  partiality.” — Literary  Gazette.  I ||| 

“ We  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a plain,  sensible,  and  serviceable  volume.!  „ 

, I Hill 

Athenceum. 

“ After  the  flhgid  or  impertinent  course  of  observation  which  we  have  been  accf 
tomed  to  encounter  in  American  tours,  it  is  especially  agreeable  to  meet  with  a s<j  0U: 
tible  and  unprejut^ped  traveller — and  such  is  Mr.  Ferral.  He  gives  us  all  the  adv;l 
tage  of  a cool,  impartial,  and  astute  observer.” — Examiner . 

In  One  Volume,  8vo„  price  10s.  6d. 


THE  GERMAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  2 Vols.  post  8vo.  with  a Portrait,  Price  21s. 

TOUR  OF  A GERMAN  PRINCE. 

TOUR  IN  GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  AND  ENGLAND 

Forming  the  two  concluding  volumes  of  the  Tour  of  a Germ; 
Prince.  Comprising,  London, — The  Nobility,  and  their  Mansion 
&c. — the  Ascot,  Newmarket,  Doncaster,  and  York  Races; — ar 
Tour  to  the  North  of  England,  &c. 

Also,  price  18s.  a New  Edition  of  Vols.  I.  and  II. ; 

Comprising  the  SOUTHERN  and  WESTERN  PARTS  of  EN( 
LAND,  WALES,  IRELAND,  and  FRANCE. 


I* 


\N 


F 
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'*  The  Tour  of  a German  Prince  is  a work  of  much  interest  to  Englishmen,  sinc< 
tells  with  truth  and  without  ceremony,  what  an  individual  capable  of  judging  rea 
thinks  of  our  country  and  its  people.  The  writer,  indeed,  appears  to  have  carefu 
committed  to  paper  the  events  of  every  day  at  its  close ; hence  the  impressions  i 
most  distinct,  striking,  and  lively  ; so  graphic  and  true,  indeed,  are  his  pictun 
that  we  feel  as  if  we  were  the  companions  of  his  journey,  and  the  partakers  i 
his  adventures.” — Scotsman. 


The  Work  complete  in  4 Vols.  fhice  39s. 


NARRATIVE  AND  SUCCESSFUL  RESULT  OF  A 
VOYAGE  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS, 

Performed  by  order  of  the  Government  of  British  India,  to  ascerta 
the  actual  Fate  of  La  3?erOUSe’S  Expedition,  interspers* 
"with  accounts  of  the  Religion,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Cannit 
Practices  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  By 

The  CHEVALIER  CAPT.  P.  DILLON,  M.L.H.,  A.S.B.,  G.S.P.,  & 
In  Two  Volumes,  8vo.,  Plates,  Price  24s.  boards. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 
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Y&A®!  A ©®limilR©ll. 


» $ THE  MODERN  CAMBIST  ; Or, 

MANUAL  OF  FOREIGN  EXCHANGES, 

„ n the  direct,  indirect,  and  cross  operations  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
Bullion  ; including  an  extensive  Investigation  of  the  Arbitrations  of 
xu  Exchange,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  first  British  and  Foreign 
se ! Souses,  with  numerous  Formulae  and  Tables  of  the  Weights  and  Mea- 
lTa  (jiires  of  other  Countries,  compared  with  the  Imperial  Standards. 

By  WILLIAM  TATE. 

This  Manual  ought  to  have  a place  in  every  Merchant’s  Counting-house,  and  in 
$rery  School  where  Youth  is  educated  for  mercantile  pursuits.  The  author  is  a man 
at  undoubted  ability,  and  has  been  employed,  we  understand,  to  make  the  Bullion 
fillculations  for  the  Royal  Mint.” — Mercantile  Journal. 

Second  Edition.  In  One  Volume,  8vo.  Price  8s.  cloth. 

D:  i 
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A NEW  SYSTEM  OF  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC, 

Containing  a new  and  an  improved  arrangement  of  the  Theory  of 
*ie  Science,  with  an  extensive  application  of  its  principles  to  various 
lalculations  in  every  department  of  business,  particularly  the  Public 
'unds,  Marine  Insurances,  and  Exchanges. 

By  W.  TATE,  Jun., 

Master  of  the  Commercial  Academy , Well  Court,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside, 
In  One  Volume,  12mo.  neatly  bound,  Price  3s. 


APPENDIX  TO  TATE’S  ARITHMETIC 


since  1 
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its Exhibiting  the  methods  employed  by  Merchants,  Bankers,  and 
brokers,  for  the  Valuations  of  Merchandize,  Mental  per  Centages, 
nterest,  Accounts  in  Accounts-Current,  the  Public  Funds,  Marine 
nsurances,  the  Standarding  of  Gold  and  Silver,  the  Arbitrations  of 
Ixchange  in  Bills,  Bullion,  and  Merchandize,  and  Actual  and  pro- 
irma  Statements  of  British  and  Foreign  Invoices  and  Account 
ales. 

In  12rao.  Price  2s.  6d.  bound  ; or  the  complete  Work  neatly 
bound  in  One  Volume,  Price  5s. 
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A KEY  TO  THE  ABOVE, 

Containing  the  Work  of  the  more  difficult  Questions. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

A NEW  CHECK  JOURNAL 

UPON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY, 

Which  exhibits  a continued,  systematic,  and  self-verifying  Reconlf 
Accounts  of  Individual  and  Partnership  Concerns,  and  shews,  at  Je 
view,  the  real  state  of  a Merchant’s  or  Trader’s  Affairs,  by  a Sii  je  a 
Book  only,  even  should  a Ledger  not  have  been  kept.  The  wl  je  “ 
familiarly  explained,  and  forming  a complete  and  Practical  SystBP 
of  Book-Keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry.  To  which  is  f- 
pended,  a New  and  more  Simple  Method,  or  Double  Entry  by  Sinl. 

By  GEORGE  JACKSON, 

Accountant. 


Corrected , Enlarged,  and  greatly  Improved;  with  copious  Illustration  m 
Interest  Accounts,  Joint  Adventures,  and  Joint  Purchases. 


«*  If  simplicity,  brevity,  and  clearness,  may  be  esteemed  important  to  the  accilt 
record  of  commercial  accounts,  this  work  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  will  be  found  a valik 
assistant  to  all  men  of  business.  It  places  all  matters  connected  with  the  merca  ■ .... 
world  in  such  a plain  light,  that  the  confusion  attendant  upon  irregularity  or  ignorL  ; 


may  be  avoided  and  prevented  by  a mere  mechanical  observance  of  the  syster m. . 
lays  down.  His  plan  is  practical  and  conclusive,  and  the  improvements  he  sug  p> 


upon  the  works  of  his  predecessors  are  the  evident  results  of  long  experience  I ^ 
consideration.” — Atlas. 


Fourth  Edition,  in  One  Vol.  8vo.,  Price  6s. 


TO  BANKERS,  MERCHANTS,  AND  TRADESMEN. 

TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

On  a New  Plan, 

By  which  the  Interest  of  any  Sum,  consecutively  from  One  Pol 
to  a Thousand,  from  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  D 
will  be  found  at  one  View,  without  the  trouble  or  risk  of  Additi 
Also,  the  Fractional  Parts  of  a Pound,  and  from  One  to  Ten  T1 
sand  Pounds,  at  Five  per  Cent. 

To  which  is  added,  a separate  Supplement,  that  renders  t i; 
Tables  equally  applicable  to  any  other  Rate  per  Cent. 

By  DAVID  BOOTH. 

“ I have  examined  ‘ Mr.  Booth’s  Interest  Tables the  arrangement  is  novei 
perspicuous ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  work  will  be  far 
useful  to  the  public  than  any  one  which  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject. 

“ Charles  Cartwright, 
Accountant-General  to  the  East  India  Comp 

In  4to.  Price  1/.  Is.  half-bound. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 
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THE  MERCHANT’S  AND  TRADESMAN’S  ASSISTANT, 

AND 

Completes!  Iftea&g  IRecfconer. 

Being  Tables  for  Business  in  general,  on  a New  Plan,  shewing,  with 
facility,  the  Value  of  any  number  of  Articles  at  any  Price,  from 
One  Farthing  to  Twenty  Shillings;  Dividends  on  Bankrupt  Estates, 
at  any  Rate  in  the  Pound ; Parts  of  an  Ounce  of  Gold,  or  Silver,  at 
any  Price  per  Ounce  ; any  Number  of  Pounds  Weight,  at  any  price 
per  cwt. ; also  the  Number  of  Grosses,  or  Thousands,  in  the  Weight 
| of  any  Article  so  counted, 
jji  By  DAVID  BOOTH. 

In  One  Volume  8vo.,  Price  6s. 


LETTERS  TO  A YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER, 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calling. 

By  CHARLES  LORIMER. 

“ This  is  so  good,  and  so  applicable  to  those  within  whose  sphere  it  ought  to 
become  a guide-star,  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to  notice  it  with  commendation. 
We  advise  the  young  merchant-mariner  to  purchase  it,  at  the  sacrifice  even  of  some 
of  his  hair-brain  pleasures  : he  will  never  repent  the  bargain ; and  the  chances  will 
be  greatly  in  his  favour  that  he  will  think  the  few  shillings  expended  some  of  the 
best  he  ever  laid  out.” — Metropolitan  (Capt.  Marryat),  July , 1834. 

Second  Edition  with  an  Appendix.  In  12mo.  Price  5s.  6d.  Cloth. 


CUSTOMS ’ SURE  GUIDE , 

OR  MERCHANT’S  ASSISTANT. 

Containing  Tables  and  Calculations  of  Rates  and  Duties  on  all 
Goods  Imported  to,  or  Exported  from,  the  United  Kingdom, 

By  JOHN  BLACKSTON, 

LANDING  SURVEYOR  OE  HIS  MAJESTY’S  CUSTOMS. 

In  12mo.  Price  8s.  Cloth. 


THE  MEASURING  COMPANION; 

Embracing  Systems  of  Measuring,  for  the  Tonnage  of  Ships,  and 
Cubical  Contents  of  Timber  and  Spars ; with  Diagrams,  &c.  Also 
a Series  of  Tables,  containing  various  Useful  Calculations,  particu- 
larly interesting  to  the  Mercantile  World,  and  those  engaged  in 
Shipping,  &c.  By  FRANCIS  CHATFIELD. 

“ Mr.  Chatfield  has  here  presented  to  us  a publication  which  cannot  fail  to  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  every  commercial  man,  but  more  especially  to  those  at  all  connected 
with  shipping  and  ship-building.” — Public  Ledger. 

In  Royal  8vo.  Price  8s.  boards. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


A FAMILIAR  COMPENDIUM  OF 

THE  LAW  OF  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR: 

COMPRISING 

The  whole  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  with  the  Alterations  and  Amend- 
ments recently  enacted  by  the  Legislature;  the  whole  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Laws,  as  now  in  operation,  relating  to  Insolvent  Debtors, 
with  Forms,  &c. — Arrangements  between  Debtor  and  Creditor,  in- 
cluding Compositions  and  Deeds  of  Trust — the  Law  of  Arrest  on 
Mesne  Process — the  Law  relating  to  Property  entrusted  to  Factors 
or  Agents— the  recent  Act,  confirming  the  Statute  of  Limitations, 
and  regulating  the  Law  concerning  Representations  of  Character,  &c. 

— and  Lord  Brougham’s  New  Bankruptcy  Court  Act. 

With  the  New  Bankrupt  Court  Rules,  the  New  Rules  of  the 
Courts  of  Law,  and  a Copious  Index. 

By  JOHN  H.  BRADY, 

Author  of  “ Plain  Instructions  to  Executors  and  Administrators,"  <$-c.  <$c. 

Price  5s.  [fj, 


3ca$g  iFtobc  of  obtaining  ^anment  of  Bebtg  m tbe  ©itg.  Con 
THE  DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ATTACHMENT 
IN  THE  MAYOR’S  COURT,  LONDON. 

By  HENRY  ASHLEY,  Gent. 

Of  the  Mayor's  Court  Office,  Royal  Exchange , London. 

Second  Edition,  in  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d. 


Jmprobcb  (£oal  Jftarfcet  ^Tables, 

For  ascertaining  the  Value  of  any  quantity  of  Coals  at  any  Price. 
Also  Discount  and  Scorage  Tables.  By  William  Drabwell,  Accountant 
In  a Pocket  Volume,  in  cloth  boards,  Price  5s- 


LAW  OF  STOCK  JOBBING, 

IN  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS, 

As  contained  in  Sir  John  Barnard’s  Act,  and  the  Cases  decidec 
thereon.  Also  an  Answer  to  the  Question, — Are  Time  Bargains  ii 
the  Foreign  Funds  illegal  ? U 

BY  A SOLICITOR. 

Price  Is. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 
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To  OFFICIAL  ASSIGNEES,  SOLICITORS,  MANUFACTURERS,  &c. 

THE  CALCULATOR'S  SURE  GUIDE; 

Or,  The  most  comprehensive  Reckoner  ever  Published,  applicable  to  all  business 
transactions. 

In  which  may  be  found,  by  a single  inspection,  the  amount  of  any 
number  of  pounds,  weight,  yards,  &c  , from  1 to  90,000,  at  any  price 
from  a farthing  to  19s.  lid. ; also,  Dividends  on  Bankrupts’  and  In- 
solvents’ Estates,  expressly  calculated  for  that  purpose. 

By  WILLIAM  WALTON,  Accountant. 

In  One  large  Vol.  8vo.,  600  pp.,  Price  only  10s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 


PRACTICAL  MERCANTILE  CORRESPONDENCE, 

A COLLECTION  OF  MODERN  LETTERS  OF  BUSINESS, 
With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory , an  Analytical  Index , and  an 
Appendix, 

Containing  Formulae  for  Bills  of  Exchange,  Invoices,  Bills  of  Lading, 
Account  Sales,  and  an  explanation  of  the  German  Chain  Rule,  as 
applicable  to  the  Calculation  of  Exchanges. 

By  A RETIRED  MERCHANT  OF  LONDON. 

In  One  Volume  12mo.  Price 


A TABLE  OF  THE  FLUCTUATIONS  OF 
CORN , CURRENCY , AND  CONSOLS , 

FROM  1790  TO  1833, 

On  a Sheet,  coloured.  Price  Is. 


INFORMATION 

ON  MATTERS  CONNECTED  WITH  TRANSACTIONS  OF  BUSINESS 
IN  THE 

PUBLIC  FUNDS. 

( Iriefly  intended  to  facilitate  Correspondence  between  parties  in  th* 
Country  and  their  London  Agents. 

BY  A BANKER’S  CLERK. 

Price  Is.  6d. 
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FOR  YOUTH  AND  SCHOOLS. 


TOOTH  §®H®@L§0 

LECTIONES  LATIN2E, 

Ou,  LESSONS  IN  LATIN  LITERATURE: 

Being  a choice  Collection  of  Amusing  and  Instructive  Pieces,  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  the  Writings  of  the  most  celebrated 
Latin  Authors. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS. 

Part  I. — An  Interlinear , Literal , and  Free  Translation. 

Part  II. — A Foetic  Translation,  and  a Literal  one  with  an  Ordo. 
Part  III. — An  Ordo , with  a Literal  and  Free  Translation. 

Part  IV. — A Translation  of  the  most  difficult  Words  and  Phrases. 

Preceded  by  an  Introductory  Grammar,  and  interspersed  with  various 
Grammatical  Notes,  and  other  Explanations. 

ADAPTED  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  STUDENTS. 

By  J.  ROWBOTHAM,  E.R.A.S.  London, 

Author  of  German  and  French  Lessons,  a German  and  a French  Grammar,  Algebra 
and  Key,  SfC. 

**  This  is  an  exceedingly  clever  work,  and  contains  the  best  rudimental  Latin 
Grammar  we  have  seen,  although  it  is  modestly  insinuated  under  another  title.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  an  intelligent  boy  would  learn  more  from  this  book  in 
a week,  than  he  possibly  could  in  quadruple  the  period  from  any  other  we  have 
seen.” — United  Kingdom. 

In  One  thick  Vol.  12mo.,  Price  6s.  6d.  neatly  bound. 


UTILITY  OF  LATIN  DISCUSSED. 

For  the  Consideration  of  Parents,  or  those  who  have  Influence  in  the 
Choice  or  Direction  of  Juvenile  Education. 

By  JUSTIN  BRENAN, 

Author  of  **  Composition  and  Punctuation ,**  $c. 

In  this  little  treatise,  the  important  subject  of  classical  utility  is  placed  in  an  origi- 
nal and  highly  interesting  point  of  view,  and  entirely  free  from  the  prejudices  that 
are  usually  brought  in  aid  of  such  discussions. 

“ We  are  happy  in  having  another  opportunity  of  complimenting  the  author  of 
* Composition  and  Punctuation,’  on  a work  which,  unlike  many  of  the  present  day, 
contains  multum  in  parvo,  in  which,  iu  short,  good  sense  and  practical  utility  are  in 
an  immense  ratio  to  its  size  and  page.” — Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

Price  2s.  boards. 
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A FRENCH  GRAMMAR, 

Divided  into  Four  Parts. 


The  Pronunciation ; the  Accidence ; the  Syntax;  and  the  Appendix. 
By  P.  F.  MERLET, 

Professor  of  the  French  Language  at  the  University  of  London. 


" All  the  rules  we  find  arranged  in  this  Grammar  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
perspicuity,  none  occupying  more  than  two  lines,  and  arranged  in  so  convenient  a 
manner  as  to  render  references  very  easy.  At  the  same  time  every  rule  is  illustrated  be 
a number  of  plain  practical  sentences,  such  as  are  wanted  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,  and  are  made  familiar  by  exercises  of  a similar  kind.  The  Tables  of  Declen- 
sions and  Conjugations  are  also  admirably  clear.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  represent 
sound  to  the  eye;  yet  the  rules  of  Pronunciation  laid  down  In  this  book  are  so  sys- 
tematic and  precise  as  to  render  them  a great  help  to  those  who  have  had  some  oral 
instruction.  The  Appendix,  or  a * Dictionary  of  Difficulties,’  which  also  sells  sepa- 
rately, will  be  found  an  excellent  book  of  reference  to  the  more  advanced  student, 
more  useful  thaA  French  works  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a man  who, 
by  long  practice,  has  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  all  those  points  in  his  lan- 
guage which  offer  difficulties  to  the  English  learner.” — Monthly  Review. 
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In  One  thick  Vol.  12mo.,  Price  10s.  boards,  or  10s.  6d.  bound. 

New  Editions  of  the  separate  Parts  may  be  had  at  the  following  Prices  : 
Part  I. — Treatise  on  Pronunciation.  Price  2s.  6d.  bound. 
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Part  II. — Tiie  Accidence.  Offering  tabular  views  of  all  the  Parts 
of  Speech  in  the  French  Language,  with  brief  and  simple  Ex- 
planations, Examples,  and  easy  Exercises  on  each.  Price  3s.  bd. 

Par  III. — The  Syntax.  Containing  the  most  necessary  Rules, 
clearly  and  concisely  explained.  Price  3s.  6d.  bound. 

N.  B.  These  Three  Parts  form  a complete  Grammar,  bound  in  one  vol.  price  8s. 

Part  IV. — The  Appendix;  or  Dictionary  of  Difficulties,  Idioms, 
Synonymes,  Ike.  of  the  French  Language.  Price  3s.  6d.  bound. 


KEY  TO  THE  EXCERCISES  IN  MERLETS  FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. 

12mo.,  Price  3s.  6d.  bound. 
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FOR  YOUTH  AND  SCHOOLS. 


LE  TRADUCTEUR  ; 

Or,  HISTORICAL,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
SELECTIONS, 

From  the  best  French  Writers,  on  apian  calculated  to  render  reading 
and  translation  peculiarly  serviceable  in  acquiring  the  Speaking  and 
Writing  of  the  French  Language;  accompanied  by  Explanatory 
Notes,  a Selection  of  Idioms,  and  concise  Tables  of  the  Parts  of 
Speech,  and  of  Verbs. 

By  P.  F.  MERLET. 


In  this  Edition,  the  author  has  made  every  improvement  in  the  selection  of  Pieces, 
as  well  as  the  Explanatory  Notes,  (both  of  which  have  been  considerably  increased,) 
which  constant  practice  in  teaching  could  suggest. 

“ We  pretend  to  judge  somewhat  more  accurately  of  the  quality  of  this  work  than 
most  of  our  neighbours ; and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  our  opinion  to  be, 
that  it  has  deservedly  reached  a Second  Edition,  and  that  it  ought  to  go  through  many 
more.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  have  yet  met,  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  structure,  the  idioms,  and  the  niceties,  of  the  French  language.” — Morning 
Advertiser. 

**  A judicious,  instructive,  and  entertaining  selection,  free  from  every  immoral  or 
irreligious  thought  or  expression  which  the  French  language  contains.” — Literary 
Panorama. 


Second  Edition,  much  improved,  Price  5s.  6d.  handsomely  bound. 


PETIT  TABLEAU  LITTERAIRE  DE  LA  FRANCE  ; 
Contenant  un  Essai  sur  la  Litterature  Frantjaise ; 

DEPUIS  SON  OUIGINE  JUSQU’  EN  1832, 


tcilii 
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Et  de  nombreux  extraits  des  meilleurs  auteurs ; suivis  de  notes  sur 
quelques  Difficultes.  Servant  de  Suite  au  “ Traducteur.” 

Par  P.  F.  MERLET. 

“ The  author  has  been  careful  to  select  such  pieces  only  as  are  instructive  and 
entertaining,  and  may  be  placed,  without  reserve,  in  the  hands  of  youth  of  both 
sexes ; — to  embrace  every  possible  variety  in  word,  phrase,  or  sentence ; and  to  afford 
a ready  exemplification  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  appropriate  remarks  and  nume- 
rous notes  on  those  peculiarities  which  form  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  French 
language.” — Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
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In  a thick  Volume,  12mo.  Price  7s.  6d,  handsomely  bound. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

By  P.  F.  MERLET. 

To  those  who  have  already  gone  through  the  French  Grammar,  this  little  work 
. will  be  of  infinite  service,  as  it  will  enable  them,  at  one  view,  to  refresh  their  memory, 
' by  means  of  Tables  representing  the  verbs,  and  the  most  essential  rules  concisely 
expressed,  and  each  accompanied  by  an  example  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  whole 
a Tabular  View  of  French  Grammar. 

12mo.,  Price  2s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 

*m*  Such  is  the  confidence  of  the  Publisher  in  the  decided  superiority  of 
the  fVorks  of  Professor  Merlet,  which  have  already  been  adopted 
j at  the  University  of  London , and  many  of  the  most  respectable  Semi- 
I navies  of  Education , that  he  offers  to  the  Heads  of  Schools  and  to 
Teachers,  who  may  become  purchasers  of  them,  to  return  the  money  for  any 

1 of  which  they  may  not  approve. 

V ECHO  DE  PARIS  : 

A Selection  of  Familiar  Phrases,  which  a Pupil  would  daily  hear 
said  around  him,  if  he  were  living  among  French  People. 

By  Mons.  A.  P.  LEPAGE, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  LONDON. 

“ Judiciously  arranged  in  seventy-eight  progressive  lessons,  we  have  here  a little 
volume,  which,  while  it  spares  the  teacher  much  irksome  labour,  will  pleasantly 
facilitate  the  learner’s  advance  in  the  language.” — Court  Journal. 

Second  Edition,  augmented  and  improved,  including  a Vocabulary  of 
all  the  Idiomatical  Phrases,  &c. 

In  12mo.  Price  4s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 


FIRST  STEP  TO  FRENCH; 

I INDISPENSABLE  TO,  AND  IN  HARMONY  WITH,  ALL  FRENCH  GRAMMARS: 

| Being  a collection  of  progressive  familiar  Conversations,  in  French 
I and  English,  showing  a Parallel  between  the  Pronunciation,  Etymo- 
wh  logy,  Accidence,  and  Idioms  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  in  both  Lan<- 
Soil  guages,  with  Grammatical  Observations,  on  a new  Plan,  compiled 
| from  the  most  authentic  Sources. 
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B y F.  M.  D E C II  E R V I L L E, 

Teacher  of  the  French  Language  in  London . 
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FOR  YOUTH  AND  SCHOOLS. 


23Iue=<£oat  §bcf)ool, 

With  a List  of  the  Governors , corrected  to  April,  1835,  ( for  which  alone  One 
Guinea  is  charged  at  the  School ,)  and  the  Mode  of  obtaining  Presentation. 

A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL  IN 
LONDON, 

FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

“This  entertaining  little  volume  is  the  production  of  a grateful  scholar  of  this 
matchless  and  most  extensively  useful  foundation.  Every  species  of  information  that 
can  reasonably  be  desired  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  History.” — Gentleman's  Mag. 

Fifth  Edition,  in  12mo.,  Price  5s.  boards,  with  several  Engravings. 


Stocljes  of  Natural  J^fstorg. 

By  MARY  HOWITT. 

Embellished  with  Twenty-four  beautiful  Wood  Engravings. 

“ We  used  to  think  the  Oi-iginal  Poems  of  the  Miss  Taylors,  the  perfection  of  the 
union  of  the  simple  phrase  of  prose  with  the  music  of  verse;  but  Mary  Howitt’s 
Sketches  excel  them.” — Spectator. 

Price  3s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth,  or  5s.  neatly  bound,  with  gilt  edges. 

PERILS  IN  THE  WOODS. 

OR,  THE  EMIGRANT  FAMILY’S  RETURN.  A TALE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ The  Wanderings  of  Turn  Starboard,"  Qc. 

*'  We  have  not,  since  the  publication  of  Priscilla  Wakefield’s  ‘Juvenile  Travellers,’ 
met  with  so  delightful  a child’s  book  as  this ; the  style  is  clear  and  familiar,  and  in 
places,  graphic,  and  even  impassioned  ; the  sentiments  such  as  every  parent  would 
wish  his  child  to  cherish.” — Sun. 

In  12mo.  with  Engravings,  Price  6s.,  neatly  half-bound. 
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FAMILY  CALENDAR  OF  FASTS  AND  FESTIVALS. 

A FAMILIAR 

&nalggfe  of  t fie  (Ealentiar  of  tfic  ©jjurd)  of  25nglantr, 

AND  PERPETUAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  ALMANAC; 

In  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer  .• 

Illustrated  with  a variety  of  Anecdotes,  and  Descriptive  Sketches  o 
the  Origin  of  Popular  Customs  at  particular  periods  of  the  Year,  and 
authenticated  by  references  to  Scriptural  and  other  Authorities. 

By  THE  REV.  HUGH  F.  MARTYNDALE,  A.M. 


!*•'- 

* 


“ This  book  is  useful,  as  well  as  amusing,  and  will  form  a very  convenient  objec  ^ 
of  reference  in  families  respecting  topics  of  interest,  which  one  time  or  other  mus 
come  under  their  consideration.” — Monthly  Review. 

Price  5s.  neatly  bound. 
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THE  PHENOMENA  OF  NATURE 

Familiarly  Explained. 

A Book  for  Parents  and  Instructors,  and  especially  adapted  to 
Schools. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  WILHELM  VON  TURK. 

“ Its  object  is  to  bring  before  the  young  pupil,  in  a familiar  manner,  the  different 
phenomena  of  nature.  It  presents  a variety  of  subjects  for  the  child’s  consideration, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  useful,  and  besides  admirably  calculated  to  draw  out  his 
powers  of  observation.”— Journal  of  Education , No  1. 

“ This  is  the  best  and  most  practical  lesson-book  on  Nature,  in  the  language.  We 
strongly  recommend  its  introduction  into  schools,  and  all  places  of  education,  public 
and  private.  We  would  have  the  work  made  a school-room  companion  for  three  or 
four  years,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve,  and,  in  the  course  of  that  time, 
mastered  from  end  to  end  by  the  pupil.”— -Spectator. 

Price  4s.  6d.  cloth. 


RHYMES  FOR  YOUTHFUL  HISTORIANS, 

Designed  to  assist  the  Memory  in  Retaining  the  most  Important  Events 
in  Ancient  and  Modern  History; 

With  Portraits  of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  England. 

“You  must  not  laugh  at  this,  for  chronologists  do  not  pique  themselves  on  their 
poetry  ; they  make  use  of  numbers  and  rhymes  merely  as  assistants  to  memory,  being 
so  easily  learned  by  heart.” — Mrs.  Cliapone. 

Third  Edition,  Price  Is.  6d. 


COMPOSITION  AND  PUNCTUATION 

jfamtltarlj)  <£xplainrtr. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  NEGLECTED  THE  STUDY  OF  GRAMMAR. 

This  popular  work  is  now  re-produced  with  very  important  attractions.  Not  only 
is  every  article  revised  with  great  attention,  but  so  much  has  been  added,  that  the 
present  edition  may  be  considered  as  almost  a new  work. 

By  JUSTIN  BRENAN, 

Author  of  “ The  Foreigner's  English  Conjugator,’’  fyc. 

“ We  have  read  this  little  book  with  much  satisfaction.  Something  of  the  kind 
bafc  been  long  wanted,  and  the  want  is  now  very  ingeniously  supplied.  * My  object,’ 

, uf  8ays  the  author,  * is  to  instruct  those  who  know  how  to  read  and  write,  but  who 
. are  unacquainted  with  grammar.  I propose,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  to  show  such 
persons  how  they  may  compose  sentences,  of  which  they  may  not  at  least  be  ashamed, 

, and  how  they  may  express  their  meaning  intelligibly,  without  exciting  a laugh  at  their 
expense.’  This  object  Mr.  Brenan  has  attained  in  a simple  and  agreeable  manner, 
arid  we,  therefore,  confidently  recommend  his  book  to  those  whose  early  education 
bjffl  has  been  neglected,  and  who  are  now  afraid  to  enter  upon  all  the  difficulties  of  gram - 
mar*  We  shall  ourselves  present  copies  of  it  to  several  mechanics  and  others,  in  whose 
progress  we  take  an  interest.”— Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

Third  Edition,  considerably  augmented,  18mo.  Price  4s.  boards. 
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FOR  YOUTH  AND  SCHOOLS. 


MRS.  AUSTIN’S  BIBLE  SELECTIONS 


In  One  Vol.  12rao.,  neatly  bound,  with  a Frontispiece  from  Flaxman, 
engraved  by  Moses,  Price  5s. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT; 

OR  THE 

RELIGION,  MORALITY,  AND  POETRY,  OF  THE  HEBREW 
SCRIPTURES,  ARRANGED  UNDER  HEADS. 


Th 
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By  SARAH  AUSTIN. 


“ It  appears  to  us  that  this  work  removes  the  only  valid  objection  that  can  be 
urged  against  putting  the  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  rising  generation.  We 
wish  that  we  had  sufficient  space  to  do  justice  to  this  estimable  undertaking.  Every 
parent  who  has  the  eternal  welfare  of  a family  at  heart,  will  hail  this  lady  as  a friend 
and  a benefactress.” — Metropolitan. 

“ It  seems  to  us  that  illustrations  better  calculated  to  impress  upon  young  person* 
clear  and  striking  views  of  the  Divine  attributes,  of  the  human  condition,  and  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  obligations,  could  with  difficulty  have  been  extracted  from  such 
materials  as  the  Old  Testament  offers.”—  Times. 
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CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

IN  SPIRIT  AND  IN  TRUTH ; 


A COURSE  OF  LECTURES,  DELIVERED  IN  LONDON, 


M 


By  DR.  BIBER. 

These  Lectures  afford  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  Pestalozzian  method  of 
Instruction,  and  are  particularly  desirable  to  heads  of  families  and  schools.  / 

In  One  Vol.  8vo.,  Price  7s.  6d.  Tow 


MRS.  AUSTIN’S  TRANSLATION  OF  COUSIN. 


Ite  w 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION 

AS  IT  EXISTS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  Official  Report  of  M.  Victor  Cousin,  Counsellor  of  State, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Member  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  &c. 


"A 

fc:ci 
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Translated,  with  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the  Author, 


By  SARAH  AUSTIN. 

“ Mrs.  Austin  merits  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  not  merely  for  the  ability  and 
fidelity  with  which  she  has  executed  her  task,  but  also  for  the  zeal  and  honest  fervour 
with  which  she  has  laboured  to  direct  the  attention  of  her  countrymen  to  their  most 
important  interests.” — Athenceum. 


fer,:: 


Second  Edition.  In  One  Volume,  Foolscap  8vo.,  Price  7s.  6d. 


MISCELLANIES. 
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IM  II  Stggfc  LA  ROUS'S. 

THE  FIELD  BOOK; 

Or,  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

By  the  Author  of“  Wild  Sports  of  the  Wrest.” 

This  Volume,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, is  unique  in  arrangement  and  splendid  in  embellishment, 
embracing  every  subject  connected  with  “ field  and  flood its  utility 
as  a book  of  reference  will  render  it  a valuable  and  elegant  adden- 
dum to  the  Sportsman’s  Library. 

“ Is  a handsome,  convenient,  and  very  entertaining  book  ; compiled  by  the  clever 
author  of  ‘Wild  Sports  of  the  West.’  It  is  a complete  encyclopaedia  of  out-door 
amusements,  and  a book  which  no  country  family  ought  to  be  without.  Does  the 
fisherman  want  to  know  the  best  bait  for  carp,  let  him  look  into  the  * Field  Book.’ 
Does  the  cricketer  wish  to  see  how  cricket  ought  to  be  played,  or  the  sportsman  how 
to  train  a pointer,  let  them  look  into  the  * Field  Book,’  and  they  will  find  full 
•information  upon  both  subjects.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  referring,  as  every  article 
is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  ; and  what  Johnson’s  Dictionary  is  in  language,  the 
Field  Book  is  in  sports  and  pastimes.  The  book  abounds  in  choice  bits  of  natural 
history.” — Brighton  Guardian . 

In  One  large  Volume,  8vo.,  with  150  Engravings,  expressly  executed 
for  this  work.  Price  25s.  bound  in  cloth. 


THE  YOUNG  CRICKETER’S  TUTOR; 

Comprising  full  directions  for  the  elegant  and  marly  Game  of  Cricket; 
with  a complete  version  of  its  Laws  and  Regulations: 

By  JOHN  N Y R E N, 

A Player  in  the  celebrated  Old  Hambledon  Club,  and  in  the  Mary-le-Bone  Club. 

To  which  is  added  “The  Cricketers  of  My  Time,”  or  Recollections  of 
the  most  famous  Old  Players  : By  the  same  Author. 

The  whole  Collected  and  Edited  by  CHARLES  COWDEN  CLARKE. 

“ A pocket  volume  of  some  hundred  pages ; it  contains  the  whole  history  and 
science  of  cricket,  and  is  a present  which  would  at  all  times — but  at  none  so  much 
| as  in  the  present  fine  weather — be  acceptable  to  juvenile  cricketers  and  beginners.” — 
Brighton  Guardian. 

In  18mo.,  Price  2s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 


A NEW  GUIDE  AND  COMPANION  TO  THE 

BILLIARD  TABLE. 


od 


Exhibiting  in  an  intelligible  and  comprehensive  manner,  by  means 
of  a Synoptical  Drawing,  the  method  of  executing  the  most  difficult 
Strokes  ; Rules,  Regulations,  &c.  The  whole  newly  and  completely 
irranged,  by  AN  AMATEUR.  With  Plates,  Price  2s.  6d. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


SUNDAY  IN  LONDON. 

Illustrated,  in  Fourteen  Cuts , 

By  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK, 


AND  A FEW  WORDS  BY  A FRIEND  OF  HIS. 

With  a copy  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew’s  “ Bill  to  promote  the  better  Observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day.” 

■ “Why  should  the  vulgar  man, 

The  lacquey,  be  more  virtuous  than  his  lord  ?” 

“ The  power  of  ridicule  has  often  been  employed  against  religion.  We  are  glad  te 
see  it  brought  in  favour  of  her  ordinances.” — Morning  Herald. 


In  One  Volume,  post  8vo.,  Price  5s; 


THE  ROYAL  BOOK  OF  DREAMS, 

FROM  AN  ANCIENT  AND  CURIOUS  MANUSCRIPT, 
Which  has  been  buried  in  the  Earth  during  several  Centuries . 


CONTAINING 


One  Thousand  and  Twenty-four  Oracles,  or  Answers  to  Dreams  :t 
by  a curious  yet  perfectly  facile  and  easy  Method,  void  of  all  difficult 
Calculations,  whereby  any  Person  may  discover  those  Secrets  ol 
Fate,  which  the  universal  Fiat  of  all  Nations,  in  every  Age  and 
Clime,  has  acknowledged  to  be  portended  by  Dreams  and  Nocturnal 
Visions. 


: 


BY  RAPHAEL, 

Member  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  Author  of  “ The  Astrologer  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century ,”  “ The  Prophetic  Messenger,”  §c. 

“We  have  seen  nothing  like  it.  The  oracles  are  the  truest  we  ever  met  withl^i 
We  have  tried  them  again  and  again,  and  they  have  never  yet  deceived  us.  Wt  hit 
consult  the  book  the  first  thing  we  do  every  morning,  and  we  advise  all  our  reader* 
to  do  the  same.” — Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

With  a beautiful  Emblematical  Frontispiece  by  Cruikshank. 


New  Edition.  In  One  Vol.  12mo.,  Price  3s.  6d. 


Hccrrnti'ons  in 


^ct'entt, 


OR, 


A COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  RATIONAL  AMUSEMENT. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Endless  Amusement .” 

**  A very  valuable  addition  to  popular  science  has  just  been  made  by  this  litth 
publication.  It  possesses  the  singular  advantage  of  only  describing  those  experi  r. 
ments  that  can  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  simple  apparatus.” — Atlas. 

In  18mo.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings.  Price  3s.  6(L 
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THE  RICHES  OF  CHAUCER. 

In  which  his  Impurities  have  been  expunged,  his  Spelling  modernized, 
his  Rhythm  accentuated,  his  obsolete  Terms  explained ; also  have  been 
added  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a new  Memoir  of  the  Poet. 

By  CHARLES  COWDEN  CLARKE 

Author  of"  Tales  in  Prose,  from  Chaucer,”  and  " Adam  the  Gardener .” 

“ We  have  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  this  book,  because  we  think  it  likely  to 
promote,  in  many  excellent  quarters,  a taste  for  one  of  the  greatest  English  Poets, 
whose  writings  are  as  real  as  truth,  and  deserve  to  be  as  universal.” — Examiner. 

" We  highly  approve  of  this  publication;  the  young  and  fair  may  here  study  the 
father  of  English  Poetry,  without  encountering  matter  which  the  refinement  of  man- 
ners has  caused  to  be  offensive  to  delicacy.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“ We  cordially  recommend  this  edition  to  all  who  have  heard  of  Chaucer  and 
wish  to  make  his  acquaintance.” — Spectator. 

In  2 Vols.,  with  a Portrait  by  Scriven,  and  20  Wood  Cuts  by 
Samuel  Williams.  Price  18s.  bound  in  cloth. 


School  Prize  and  Christmas  Present. 


TALES  FROM  CHAUCER,  IN  PROSE: 

||  DESIGNED  CHIEFLY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

By  CHARLES  COWDEN  CLARKE. 

i “ Mr.  Clarke  may,  we  think,  be  assured  of  realizing  the  wish  he  has  expressed 
tj|  in  his  preface,  of  adding  to  the  number  of  those  who  read  and  relish  Chaucer  in 
the  original.  The  book  is  altogether  an  extremely  pretty  and  delightful  one,  and 
^ certainly  far  exceeds  what  our  reminiscences  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  would 
have  given  us  reason  to  expect  of  Chaucer  turned  into  prose.” — Atlas. 

as  In  One  Vol.  12mo.,  illustrated  with  14  Wood  Engravings,  designed 
and  executed  by  Samuel  Williams,  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth, 
Price  7s.  6d. 


ADAM  THE  GARDENER. 

By  CHARLES  COWDEN  CLARKE, 

Author  of  “ Tales  in  Prose  from  Chaucer .” 


| “ For  young  readers,  and,  sooth  to  say,  for  children  of  larger  growth.  It  is  a guide 

Jto  the  Garden,  thrown  into  the  form  of  a Pastoral  Drama.  We  have  instructions  for 
horticulture,  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  and  rustic  employments,  intermingled 
with  pleasant  tales  of  real  life,  and  faery  land ; the  whole  told  in  a style  of  symplicity 
\as  adapted  to  the  young,  but  neither  weak  nor  mawkish,  we  opine,  even  to  maturer 
tastes.” — Spectator. 

In  One  Vol.  12mo.,  bound  in  cloth,  Price  5s. 
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A PEEP  INTO 

ALFRED  CROWQUILL’S  SKETCH-BOOK 

“On  four  plates,  we  have  here  between  thirty  and  forty  subjects,  executed  with  a 
freedom  and  spirit  not  every  day  displayed.” — Court  Journal. 

" Contains  many  cleverly  conceived  and  well  executed  etchings,  full  of  character 
and  considerable  drollery.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“ But  for  the  absence  of  his  name,  we  should  have  regarded  these  sketches,  rich  in 
point,  and  humour,  and  pictorial  pun,  as  veritable  emanations  from  the  pencil  of  our 
friend  George,  the  Cruikshank.  We  cannot  pay  them  a higher  compliment” — Court 
Journal. 

Nos.  1 and  2,  each  Price  2s.  6d.  Plain,  or  3s.  6d.  Coloured. 


On  a neat  Coloured  Card,  Price  Is. 

PRINTED  IN  GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  BRONZE, 

A LABYRINTH: 

Formed  of  a variety  of  Trees , Shrubs,  Water , 4 c. 

Intended  as  an  amusing  puzzle  for  Young  People.  The  object  is  the  discovery  of  the 
Road  to  the  Temple,  by  means  of  one  of  the  numerous  paths  with  which  it  is  inter- 
sected. Whilst  its  intricacy  excites  in  the  explorer  a spirit  of  emulation,  it  does 
not  induce  a propensity  to  gaming,  which  is  inseparable  from  many  of  the  amuse 
ments  of  youth. 

“ Portions  may  be  selected  which  show  the  beautiful  spirit  pervading  the  whole, 
and  which  must  touch  any  human  heart ; but  its  merit  as  a piece  of  legislation, — as  a 
system  living  and  working, — can  only  be  appreciated  when  studied  connectedly  and  in 
detail.” — Translator  s Preface.  , , 

leon 

A GUIDE  TO  AUTHORS, 

SHEWING  HOW  TO  CORRECT  THE  PRESS, 
According  to  the  Mode  adopted  and  understood  by  Printers,  o 
Price  6d. 


NICOTIAN  A; 

Or,  THE  SMOKER’S  AND  SNUFF-TAKER’S  COMPANION 

Explaining  the  History  and  Uses  of  Tobacco,  with  its  first  importa- 
tion into  Europe.  Interspersed  with  Poetry  and  Anecdotes.  Design- 
ed as  an  amusing  little  Pocket  Volume  for  all  genuine  lovers  of  the 
Herb. 

By  H.  J.  MELLER,  Esq. 


“ A little  volume  for  the  frequenters  of  the  Divan,  and  the  lovers  of  Tobacco  i 
all  its  forms,  of  which  it  gives  a succinct  history.  To  such  we  recommend  it  as  a 
pleasant  publication,  specially  designed  for  their  use.  In  times  of  Cholera,  it  is  more 
than  commonly  a-propos,  as  this  leaf  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  against  infection.” 
— Metropolitan. 

Second  Edition,  1 8mo.  Price  2s.  6d.  boards. 
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A FEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 

Natural  i^istorg  of  t&c  Sfeprrm  OTiiale, 

With  an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Fishery,  and  of  the 
Modes  of  Pursuing,  Killing  and  ‘Cutting-in’  that  Animal,  with  a List 
of  its  Favourite  Places  of  Resort. 

By  THOMAS  BEALE,  Surgeon. 

“ This  is  a very  successful  attempt  to  supply  a chasm  in  our  * Useful  Knowledge 
Department’ — the  Natural  History  of  the  great  Sperm  Whale  and  the  details  of  the 
South  Sea  Whale  Fishery.” — Asiatic  Journal, 

In  8vo.  with  Four  Wood  Engravings,  Price  3s. 


Don  Quixote,  complete  in  3 Volumes,  with  Eighteen  Illustrations,  Price  18s. 

THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  DON  QUIXOTE } 


Comprised  in  Three  Vols.,  being  an  uniform  Continuation  of 

Rosroe’s  ^obdist’s  Etbrarp, 

WITH  FIFTEEN  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK, 

AND  THREE  IMAGINARY  PORTRAITS  BY  MEADOWS. 


“ This  is  the  only  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  in  three  volumes,  with  illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank.  These  illustrations  keep  up  their  high  character ; they  are  ad- 
mirable. We  have  this  further  to  add,  to  what  we  have  already  said  in  praise  of  this 
edition  in  a former  number,  that  it  is  freed  from  those  impurities  which  have  hitherto 
Tendered  it  all  but  a sealed  book  to  female  readers,  and  this  too  without,  in  any  one 
s single  instance,  trenching  upon  the  humour  of  the  story.  We  can  now  safely  recom* 
mend  it  to  the  most  delicate  lady.” — Court  Magazine. 


)Ni  i 
iorta* 
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Gil  Bias,  complete  in  2 Volumes,  with  Twelve  Illustrations,  Price  12 s. 

GIL  BLAS  DE  SANTILLANE, 

WITH  TEN  ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK, 

AND  TWO  IMAGINARY  PORTRAITS  BY  MEADOWS. 


bawow 


••  A series  of  neat  and  portable  12mos.  recently  started  by  a judicious  editor,  and 
opiously  illustrated  with  etchings  from  the  hand  of  an  exquisite  humorist,  in  truth  a 
reat  original  master  in  his  art — Mr.  George  Cruikshank.” — Quarterly  Review. 


:as» 
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THE 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PUNCTUALITY  ENFORCED. 

In  Ornamental  Lithography.  On  a Sheet,  Price  Is. 
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GOULD’S  EMINENT  ARTISTS  OF  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS. 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  embellished  with  a View 
of  the  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 

23iograpStcal  IKctfonarg  of  IBmtnent  Artists; 

Comprising  Painters,  Sculptors,  Engravers,  and  Architects,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  interspersed  with  Original  Anec- 
dotes. To  which  is  added,  an  Introduction,  containing  a brie.  | 
Account  of  the  various  Schools  of  Art. 

By  JOHN  GOULD. 

“ This  is  really  a valuable  book.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  artist  would  willingl; 
be  without  it,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  ought  to  find  a place  in  every  library  that  has  an  | 
pretensions  to  utility  or  extent.” — Metropolitan  Magazine. 

In  Two  closely  printed  Volumes,  Price  14s.,  cloth. 


FACTS  ON  ELEMENTARY  LOCOMOTION , 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  STEAM  CARRIAGES  T> 
COMMON  ROADS. 

With  an  Abstract  of  the  Parliamentary  Evidence  on  Steam 
Carriages. 

By  COLONEL  F.  MACERONE. 

Second  Edition.  In  8vo.  Price  5s.  Cloth. 


EXPOSITIONS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS,  & 

Interesting  to  all  those  concerned  in 

STEAM  POWER, 

Whether  as  applied  to  Railroads,  Common  Roads,  or  to  Sea  ar  . 
Inland  Navigation.  With  Wood  Engravings. 

By  COLONEL  F.  MACERONE.  »n 

In  8vo.  Price  2s.  6d.  sewed. 


Exposition  of  the  Jpalse  jffletrium  anti  Harriets 

EXCLUDING  MEN  OF  GENIUS  FROM  THE  PUBLIC. 

“ It  is  such  a book,  in  many  respects,  as  might  have  been  written  by  Hazlitt 
of  whom,  by  the  vigour  and  directness  of  the  diction — the  manliness,  fervour,  a 
plain  truth  of  the  sentiment — the  manifest  sincerity  and  integrity  of  purpose—  ^ 
are  constantly  reminded.” — Weekly  True  Sun. 

“ An  original,  startling,  and  eloquent  book ; full  of  vital  energy.”— Mont  “!  K 
Repository. 

In  One  Vol.  Post  8vo.,  Price  8s.  6d. 
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VEGETABLE  COOKERY; 

With  an  Introduction,  recommending  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food 
and  Intoxicating  Liquors. 

By  A LADY. 

“ The  flesh  of  animals  is  not  only  unnecessary  for  the  support  of  man,  but  a 
vegetable  diet  is  more  favourable  to  health,  humanity,  and  religion.” — Vide  Intro- 
duction. 

“We  may  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  book  to  all  lovers  of  conserves,  confec- 
tions, &c.,  and  indeed  to  every  domestic  individual,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
family  receipts  it  contains.” — Morning  Post. 

In  a thick  12mo.  Volume,  Price  6s.  Cloth. 


©riifoe  for  tf)t  (Cellar; 

OR,  A 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
THE  VINE, 

And  the  management  of  the  different  Wines  consumed  in  this 
Country. 


By  F.  C.  HUSENBETH,  Wine  Merchant,  Bristol. 
In  Crown  Svo.  Price  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 


MUTINY  OF  THE  BOUNTY. 

A MEMOIR  of  CAPTAIN  PETER  HEYWOOD,  R.N.,  Mid- 
shipman on  board  the  Bounty  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny;  with 
extracts  from  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  By  EDWARD 
TAGART.  This  Mutiny  furnished  Lord  Byron  with  the  materials  of 
his  Poem  of  “The  Island,  or,  Christian  and  his  Comrades.”  The 
inl  present  volume  is  replete  with  information  on  the  subject. 

“ It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  this  publication,  or  to  make 
our  readers  even  half  acquainted  with  the  eventful  life  and  highly  estimable  character 
of  its  subject.” — Morning  Advertiser. 

In  One  Volume,  8vo.  Price  9s. 
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A TALE  OF  TUCUMAN. 

WITH  DIGRESSIONS,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN. 

By  JUNIUS  REDIVIVUS. 

**  Our  author  is  one  of  the  right  thinkers  ; and  what  he  thinks  well,  he  speaks 
toldly,  and  without  pausing  to  consider  whether  he  is,  or  is  not,  wounding  the  esta- 
ilished  prejudices  of  our  amour  propre.” — Examiner. 


In  Post  12mo.  Price  5s. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  RARE  AND  UNEDITED 


From  the  earliest  period  of  the  Roman  Coinage,  to  the  extinction  otl 
the  Empire  under  Constantinus  Paleologus. 

By  J.  Y.  A KERMAN,  F.S.A. 

This  work,  in  the  production  of  which  no  expense  or  labour  has  bee) 
spared,  is  most  extensively  illustrated  by  facsimile  engravings  from 
the  originals,  executed  in  the  first  style  of  the  Art.  The  unique  spe 
cimens  are  numerous,  and  none  are  admitted  which  have  not  bee? 
approved  by  experienced  Numismatists.  Among  the  collections  from  I 
which  the  descriptions  have  been  made  maybe  enumerated  that  oi^ 
the  British  Museum,  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  at  Paris,  th<  j 
Cabinets  of  Rome,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Berne,  as  wel'l 
as  those  of  many  wealthy  amateurs,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent  i 
Notices  of  the  prices  at  which  the  rarest  coins  have  been  sold  at  pub 
lie  sales  in  London  during  the  last  twenty  years,  are  occasional 
inserted,  and  a brief  Biographical  and  Chronological  notice  is  prefix  e< 
to  the  reign  of  each  Emperor,  &c. 


“ This  is  a work  of  superior  pretensions  and  character.” — Asiatic  Jovrnal. 

“The  utility  of  such  a work  is,  of  course,  not  limited  to  antiquaries;  it  will  b<| 
found  an  unerring  guide  to  the  students  of  Roman  History  and  of  classical  author 
The  modicum  of  authentic  history,  and  the  apt  illustrations  of  ancient  manner? 
supplied  by  even  the  commonest  coins,  are,  unaccountably,  much  neglected  by  th 
general  class  of  readers,  although  it  would  appear  that  the  ancients,  with  wonderfi 
forethought  and  sagacity,  impressed,  as  far  as  practicable,  recenti  facto,  their  histor  I 
upon  their  coinage,  well  aware  that  a little  piece  of  brass  could  easily  survive  acciden;  j] 
which  would  annihilate  codices,  and  even  triumphal  arches.” — Times,  March  6 th. 

A very  limited  number  of  copies  are  printed  in  Royal  8vo  , witjj 
Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates  on  India  Paper,  for  which  early  up 
plication  should  be  made. 

In  2 vols.,  8vo.  with  numerous  Plates  on  steel  and  wood,  Pric  I 
£2.  12s.  6d.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  The  large  Paper  copies,  Pric 
£4.  4s. 


COIN  COLLECTOR’S  COMPANION 

A NUMISMATIC  MANUAL;  or,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Greek] 
Roman,  and  English  Coins,  with  their  degrees  of  Rarity. 

By  J.  Y.  AKERMAN,  F.  S.  A. 

With  an  ample  Appendix,  including  a List  of  Prices  at  which  somj 
of  the  most  important  of  the  English  Series  have  sold  at  late  sale: 
and  which  may  be  obtained  by  former  purchasers,  gratis. 

In  this  volume  will  be  found  a condensation  of  the  works  of  Snelling,  Folkel 
Pinkerton,  Ruding,  Cardonnel,  Simon,  Mionnet,  &c. } with  such  corrections  as  tiir| 
and  experience  have  proved  necessary. 

“ We  can  recommend  the  Numismatic  Manual  to  the  young  and  inexperienced.” 


In  a pocket  Vol.,  with  50  Fac*similes.  Price  8s.  Cloth. 
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PARACELSUS, 

A DRAMATIC  POEM, 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING,  Esq. 

**  It  is  a philosophical  view  of  the  mind  of  Paracelsus,  its  workings  and  mis- 
workings,  its  tendencies  and  efforts,  and  results,  worked  out  through  the  pure 
medium  of  poetry.  A rich  vein  of  internal  sentiment,  a deep  knowledge  of 
humanity,  an  intellect  subtle  and  inquisitive,  will  soon  fix  the  reader’s  interest,  and 
call  forth  his  ‘warmest  admiration.”— Examiner. 

In  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.,  price  6s. 

| 

GOETHE  AAT)  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES; 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  FALK,  VON  MULLER,  &c. 

■With  Notes,  Original  and  Translated,  illustrative  of  GermanLiterature. 
By  SARAIi  AUSTIN. 


“We  have  here  a mine  of  curious  observation.  Falk’s  part  is  full  of  interest: 
we  pass  from  one  bold  originality  of  fine  thought  to  another,  and  each  is  a theme 
for  reflection ; it  is  well  for  us  that  Goethe  had  a friend  in  whose  ear  these  jewels 
I were  treasured.” — Examiner. 

[;  **  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Austin  for  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  complete 

translations  which  ever  enriched  the  stores  of  the  English  language.  You  see  the 
c genius  of  a foreign  language,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  a rough  or  abrupt  guise — 
the  stranger  appears  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had  lived  with  us  all  his  life.  The 
1C  remarkable  peculiarity  of  all  that  relates  to  Goethe,  seems  to  be  in  this — your 
mind  takes  a leap  after  reading  his  works,  or  examining  his  character;  nothing 
lbout  him  is  common  place  or  vulgar  ; even  his  attachment  to  a courtier’s  life  is 
lull  of  a certain  intellectual  poetry;  he  looked  upon  it  as  we  look  upon  a play,  in 
vhich  the  real  actors  are  often  but  poor  creatures,  but  in  which  the  delusions  which 
^ lurround  them  are  full  of  magic  and  of  grace.” — New  Monthly  Magazine. 


■0111' 
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“ Mrs.  Austin,  whose  translation  of  Prince  Puckler  Muskau’s  Tour  obtained  well* 
nerited  applause,  has,  in  the  work  before  us,  set  herself  a task  worthy  of  her  talents, 
md  executed  it  with  considerable  ability.  In  these  volumes  the  English  reader  can 
htain  a very  satisfactory  view  of  Goethe’s  character,  of  his  habits  and  pursuits,  of 
:is  companions  and  friends,  and  of  the  intrinsic  nature,  influence,  and  personal 
istory  of  German  Literature.” — Atlas. 


.do1  “Mrs.  Austin’s  work  contains  a great  deal  of  original  matter,  of  a very  interesting 
>rt ; and  altogether  constitutes  one  of  the  most  Instructive  and  entertaining  books  on 
' uman  literature  which  we  possess.” — Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

ik  i 


In  Three  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  with  Portraits,  he.  Price  21s. 
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THE  STRANGER’S  GUIDE 

TO  THE  ISLANDS  OF 

GUERNSEY  AND  JERSEY; 

Embracing  a brief  History  of  their  Situation,  Extent,  Population 
Laws,  Customs,  Public  Buildings,  Amusements,  Antiquities,  Climate 
and  Productions;  together  with  a Commercial  Directory  and  Ma 
of  both  Islands. 

In  One  Vol.,  12mo.,  Price  7s.  bound  in  Cloth. 


Original  Fables^  with  Morals  and  Ethical 
Index. 


TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED, 

A TRANSLATION  OF  PLUTARCH’S  BANQUET  OF  THE  SEVEN  SAGE! 

'*  This  is  a very  beautiful  and  interesting  Work.  The  Fables  are  well  contrive* 
simple,  succinct,  and  amusing;  the  Moral  highly  deducible,  and  affording  lesso: 
which  it  may  be  well  for  all  to  remember.” — Christian  Examiner. 

Embellished  with  85  Desigus  by  R.  Cruikshanx. 

In  8vo  , bound  in  Cloth,  with  gilt  edges.  Price  12s. 


THE  BOOK  OF  PENALTIES; 

Or,  Summary  of  the  Pecuniary  Penalties  inflicted  by  the  Laws  < 
England,  on  the  Commercial,  Manufacturing,  Trading,  and  Profe: 
sional  Classes,  in  their  several  Occupations  and  Businesses.  Wit 
an  Abstract  of  the  Local  Acts  and  Customs  of  London,  relative  t 
Commerce,  Trade,  and  Residence. 


By  the  Editor  of  “ The  Cabinet  Lawyer  .” 


“ It  is  recommended  by  the  great  utility  of  its  matter  and  its  accuracy ; to  peop 
in  business  it  is  indispensable,  and  to  persons  out  of  business,  who  imagine  that  thi 
can  enjoy  their  golden  leisure  unmolested  by  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  law,  it  wi 
be  found  quite  as  necessary  as  the  Almanac.” — Atlas. 


“ It  has  long  been  a desideratum  ; much  pains  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  t 
render  it  correct,  the  matter  is  well  arranged,  and  may  readily  be  referred  to. 
glance  at  its  contents  is  sufficient  to  show  its  utility,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  i 
giving  it  our  meed  of  approbation.'’ — Times. 


If! 


In  1 Volume,  royal  18mo.,  Price  8s. 
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MRS.  SIDDONS, 

HER  LIFE,  TIMES,  AND  CONTEMPORARIES. 

By  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  ESQ., 

> To  whom  she  bequeathed  the  necessary  materials  for  the  express 

purpose. 

“ Mrs.  Siddons  has  found  a fitting  biographer  in  the  poet  Campbell.  Simple,  ele- 
gant, and  noble  in  style,  as  was  the  wondrous  creature  whose  extraordinary  career  the 
work  describes,  it  at  once  enchains  the  reader’s  attention.” — Bell’s  New  Weekly  Mes- 
senger. 

“ Mrs.  Siddon’s  own  Memoranda,  in  these  volumes,  display  a deep  and  heart- 
j searching  knowledge  of  human  motives  and  feelings ; they  must  be  invaluable  to 
actors,  as  proving  by  what  patient  and  intense  study  she  obtained  that  perfection 
which  was,  and  is,  and,  we  sincerely  believe,  will  remain  without  a rival.” — Athe - 
fuBum. 

“ A Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  by  Mr.  Campbell  the  poet,  cannot  but  strongly  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  public.  We  have  read  it  through  with  an  interest  proportionate 
to  the  eminence  of  the  parties ; we  never  forget  that  a man  of  genius  is  the  author, 
nor  fail  to  recognise  those  touches  of  fine  poetic  feeling,  and  especially  those  felici- 
tous similes,  for  which  Mr.  Campbell’s  criticisms  are  always  remarkable.” — Leigh 
t Hunt’s  London  Journal . 

111  " The  impress  of  the  immortal  genius  of  the  author  is  visible  in  every  page  of  the 

work.  In  sentiments,  manly,  dignified,  and  ennobled  ; in  feeling,  warm,  generous, 
and  enthusiastic ; in  language,  pure,  natural,  and  classically  elegant the  Life  of 
Siddons,  by  the  bard  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  is  a book  of  great,  of  transcendent 
merit : it  is,  in  one  word,  a pattern  of  biography.” — True  Sun. 

In  2 Vols.  8vo.  Price  26s..  with  a full-length  Portrait,  from 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  by  Lupton. 


HOMCEOPATHY. 

k A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  HOMOEOPATHIC 
fit.  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE. 

e1  By  WILLIAM  BROACKES,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  Regent-place,  City- 
road,  and  33,  Old  Jewry. 

In  One  Volume  8vo. 
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CIVIC  ANTIQUITIES. 

GOG  AND  MAGOG; 
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A LEGENDARY  BALLAD. 

“ A very  humorous  poetical  description  of  the  Civic  Giants,  in  the  punning  style 
>f  Hood,  withillustrations  showing  the  heroes  in  their  pristine  costume.  We  recom- 
mend it  strongly  to  the  study  of  our  juvenile  citizens.” — Bell's  Life  in  London. 


With  Four  Plates,  Price  Is. 
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miscellanies. 


THE  FARTEEEE 


Of  Original  Fiction, 

HUMOROUS  SKETCHES,  POETRY,  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE, 
Each  Volume  Embellished  with  nearly  Thirty  Engravings  on  Wood. 


This  amusing  and  surpassingly-beautiful  Work  has  now  completed 
its  Third  Volume  and  met  with  universal  approbation ; it  numbers 
among  its  contributors  some  of  the  very  best  writers  of  Historical 
Romance  of  the  present  day.  Several  translators  of  acknowledged 
ability  are  engaged  in  selecting  the  lighter  and  more  amusing  articles 
from  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Foreign  Countries.  Occasionally. 
Notices  of  interesting  new  Books  are  inserted,  which,  with  Poetry 
.Anecdotes,  and  Historic  Gleanings,  add  a pleasing  variety  to  it.‘ 
pages;  whilst  all  controversial  subjects  are  studiously  avoided. 

The  Engravings,  which  form  the  most  beautiful  series  of  Historica 
and  Humorous  Designs,  are  expressly  executed  for  the  Work  by  Mr 
Samuel  Williams. 

Vols.  I.  II.  and  III.  neatly  bound  in  Cloth,  Price  7s.  6d.  each ; 01 
8s.  6d.  with  the  edges  gilt. 

The  Work  is  continued  in  Monthly  Parts,  Price  Is.,  each  compleb 
in  itself.  Part  XIX.,  published  the  1st,  commences  the  Fourtl  „T| 
Volume.  (no 
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THE  STORY  WITHOUT  AN  END. 

From  the  German  op  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Carove. 
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BY  SARAH  AUSTIN, 

Translator  of  the  “ Goethe  and  his  Contemporaries,”  “ Tour  of  a German 
Prince .”  $c. 

Embellished,  with  17  Wood  Engravings,  in  the  first  style  of  th 
art,  from  the  pencil  of  Harvey. 

“This  gifted  lady  has  the  talent  of  interesting  the  most  matured,  and  amusing  t 
most  infantine  understandings;  this  little  book,  conveying  instruction  through  t!_ 
medium  of  pleasure,  not  only  excites  the  benevolent  feelings,  but  it  awakens  the  fancj  ‘ 
stimulates  a love  for  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  and  great  in  nature,  and  thus  sow 
the  seeds,  not  only  of  the  prudential  virtues,  but  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  humanity 


Price  3s.  6d.  bound  in  Cloth,  or  5s.  handsomely  bound  in  Leather, 
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WITH  SEVENTEEN  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK, 

TOUGH  YARNS; 

A Series  of  Naval  Tales  and  Sketches  to  please  all  Hands,  from  the 
Swabs  pn  the  Shoulders  down  to  the  Swabs  in  the  Head. 

By  THE  OLD  SAILOR, 

Author  of  “ Greenwich  Hospital .” 


"The  Old  Sailor  paints  sea  scenes  and  adventures  with  vigour  and  gusto, — 
reminding  us  of  Tom  Cringle,  and  with  a strong  sense  of  the  comical  that  approaches 
Smollett.” — Spectator. 


"We  congratulate  the  lovers  of  wit,  and  the  admirers  of  our  British  Tars,  and  the 
literary  commonwealth,  with  the  possession  of  a volume  that  will  tend,  as  did  the 
songs  of  Dibdin,  to  foster  that  indomitable  spirit  among  our  seaman,  that  has  borne 
England  triumphant  through  a sea  of  dangers,  over  which  no  other  nation  could  have 
triumphed  but  England,  nor  England  without  her  unconquerable  navy.” — Metropo- 
’ titan  Magazine. 

S 

In  One  Vol.,  price  10s.  6d.,  bound  in  true  blue,  and  ornamented 

with  a “ Union  Jack.” 
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LAND  AND  SEA  TALES, 

°r  Bv  THE  OLD  SAILOR, 


Author  of  " Tough  Yarns,"  $c. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK, 


“ The  Old  Sailor,  and  author  of  that  clever  publication,  * Tough  Yarns,’  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  our  naval  writers.  The  able  sketches  he  has  given  in  his  former 
works  have  rendered  him  extremely  popular ; his  present  Tales  are  not  less  spirited 
aid  amusing,  the  volumes  are  neatly  got  up,  and  illustrated  by  our  friend  George 
Cruikshank.” — Naval  and  Military  Gazette 

We  have  read  them,  we  could  not  help  it.  * * * It  is  really  a very 

uperior  work.” — Metropolitan,  (Capt.  Marryatt.) 

" No  writer  on  nautical  themes  appeals  so  forcibly  to  our  best  feelings,  as  does  the 
ble  and  excellent  individual  who  writes  under  the  true  colours  of  the  * Old  Sailor.’” — 
'nited  Service  Journal. 

There  is  one  great  charm  about  the  narratives  of  the  ‘ Old  Sailor,’  they  all  seem 
if  they  had  actually  happened,  they  are  nature!” — Court  Journal. 

Half-a-dozen  yarns  by  the  author  of  ‘Greenwich  Hospital,’  are  a woithy  fore- 
nner  of  Christmas  festivities,  and  will  prove  a most  desirable  adjunct  to  the  thorough 
[if  ll  joymentof  the  holidays.” — News. 

W e have  rarely  experienced  more  real  gratification  than  has  been  afforded  by  the 
rusal  of  these  very  unasuming  tales  and  very  delightful  volumes ; it  is  quite  re- 
shing  to  meet  the  Old  Sailor  again  ; he  seems  to  be  quite  at  home,  and  is  one  of  the 
ollett  school,  his  humour  sparkles  with  irresistible  wit.” — Sunday  Times. 

We  hail,  with  pleasure,  the  appearance  of  another  series  of  tales,  under  this 
e,  by  the  author  of  ‘ Tough  Yarns,’  &c.  They  are,  like  the  former  works  of  the 
le  popular  writer,  admirably  written,  full  of  interest,  and  highly  characteristic, 
are  very  happily  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank.” — Bell’s  Life  in  London. 

In  2 Vols.,  bound  in  cloth.  Price  16s. 
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